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THE UNPOPULARITY OF PERSONALISM 


To anyone who has ever come into contact with Borden 
Parker Bowne, a reference to the unpopularity of personalism 
sounds strange and unreal: for Bowne was one of those optimistic 
natures that carry with them an air of victory, a triumphant and 
infectious faith. They make their convictions popular. 

Indeed, it would not be unjust to say that Bowne’s life-work 
was to stem the tide of defeat, and to transform the unpopularity 
of personalistic theism into a widespread popularity. He con- 
fronted a situation at the beginning of the 70’s in which three 
main currents of thought were dominant: sensationalism (Mill), 
impersonal evolutionism (Spencer), and impersonal absolute ideal- 
ism (Hegelianism in many of its forms). Each of these currents 
expressed or implied a denial of the reality of selfhood as a philo- 
sophical ultimate; hence, each was at bottom atheistic. Bowne, 
inspired by the insight that religion is the supreme value in human 
life, was essentially a fighter for theism. With the honesty of a 
lover of objective truth, and with the cogency of an acute logical 
intellect, he defended philosophical personalism against its foes, 
and gained for it an assured and recognized place in philosophy. 

Bowne’s life was a series of intellectual triumphs. This is 
especially remarkable on account of the peculiar difficulty of his 
task. He had, as I have said, to refute Spencer, Mill, and the 
Hegelians. That is, he had to show that both wings of the con- 
temporary conflict between sensationalists and idealists were wrong. 
In solving this problem, he inevitably created for himself another, 
namely, that of rendering theistic faith itself more reasonable. He 
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had to oppose rationalism, yet assert the place and function of reason 
in religion. He had to defend faith, yet oppose in the current 
faith all that was self-contradictory or that substituted magic, 
mechanism, or any device of theological obscurantism for ethical 
personality in man and God. Thus he had continually to suffer 
the fate to which philosophical theists are peculiarly subject: the 
philosophical party called him a theologian (than which few terms 
of reproach are more scathing) ; while the religious party called 
him a heretic. Cast out by the Brahmins, he was, so to speak, a 
Pariah; and yet he achieved a position of unique prominence. 

If it be asked how he thus attained popularity for himself 
and his cause, the answer may be found in the fact that he per- 
ceived and practised certain fundamental truths. He saw, in 
the first place, that belief must always be militant.’ It is true 
that a laisser faire fatalism, masquerading as faith in divine 
Providence, might argue that God will be God and religion will 
survive whether men philosophize or not; and so it would abandon 
the whole attempt of human reason to think its problems through. 
Bowne weighed accurately the specious truth and the antinomian 
fallacy of this position. He understood that God himself could 
never make free beings into what they ought to be unless they co- 
operate with him in the use of all their powers; and that God’s 
plans will be for the time being thwarted and religion will de- 
generate when intellectual indolence and incapacity are regarded 
as religious virtues. Piety is often a cloak for mental laziness ; 
but such piety is mortal sin. The sovereignty of God no more 
palliates this sin than it does any other. 

In the second place, Bowne saw that the fight for theism 
must be waged fairly; opposing contentions must be fully and 
clearly stated, and refuted in their best form. Bowne sought out 
the strongest foe, and fought him on his own ground with weapons 
of the intellect. If to-day we hear the ery about “our pagan uni- 
versities,” it behooves us to remember what Bowne so well knew, 
that neither blustering denunciation nor hot-house education far 
from knowledge of ideas prevalent in the wicked world will solve 
the problem. Only a fair fight will meet the intellectual need. 


OES. sR 
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In the third place, he saw the need of courage if his position 
were to be maintained—saw it not self-consciously, but practically. 
A theist has, for reasons previously indicated, many embarrassing 
difficulties on his hands. His position is often attacked by ex- 
ponents of academic freedom who whisper, “Is he free? Is he say- 
ing what he really thinks? Or is he a hired servant of his master, 
the Church? Thus, by innuendo, they seek to undermine a posi- 
tion that can ill be taken by direct assault. It was part of Bowne’s 
task to confront such attacks as these with the same unruffled 
courage that he displayed in the face of the attacks from anxious 
reactionaries within the church. 

It is fitting that the great fighter for Christian theism died 
in action, with his armor on. To him Browning’s lines apply with 
peculiar aptness, 


“I was ever a fighter, so—one fight more, 
The best and the last!” 


He was one who 


“Never dreamed, though right were worsted, wrong would triumph, 
Held we fall to rise, are baffled to fight better, 
Sleep to wake.” 


When Bowne’s life-work ended, one might have hoped that 
the main position of personalism which he had established could 
be regarded as a permanent gain, a step forward in Christian phil- 
osophy that was not to be retraced or abandoned. But permanent 
gains are not easily made in human life; and the history of phil- 
osophy is crowded with the names of great men whose achieve- 
ments have been neglected, or misunderstood, or denied by later 
generations. 

How does it stand now, at the beginning of the second decade 
since Bowne’s death, with the cause of personalism? There are 
numerous distinguished philosophers who are, in their essential 
ideas, personalists very near to Bowne’s type. In England, there 
are James Ward, W. R. Sorley, Rashdall, James Lindsay, Pringle- 
Pattison, and others; in Germany, Troeltsch and William Stern 
call themselves personalists; in Italy, Aliotta, author of “The 
Idealistic Reaction against Science,” is remarkably close to 
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Bowne’s ideas ; while in this country, apart from Bowne’s students, 
W. E. Hocking and Miss Calkins are the best-known personalists. 
The cause of personalism is by no means lost. Furthermore, I 
believe that the outlock for personalistic idealism is on the whole 
better now than it was ten years ago. Nevertheless, he would be 
very optimistic who denied that personalism is at the present time 
unpopular. It is unpopular in each of the camps where it.is 
needed, namely, the religious and the philosophical. 

The unpopularity of personalism among leaders of religious 
life is of various kinds and degrees. The tasks of the modern 
minister are so numerous and complex as to leave him no adequate 
time for philosophical reflection, for thinking through and ripen- 
ing his convictions on the fundamentals of life. Practical duties 
quench intellectual zeal; and in some cases men who are called 
to be religious experts for their parishes dwell content with the 
memory of thinking done in college and seminary days, instead 
of keeping alive the thought life by the inspiring discipline of 
philosophical reading and reflection. Many men become so en- 
grossed with the fruits of religion that the needs of roots are 
not understood. Others go so far as to deny the value of philosophy 
to the religious worker: what is needed, we are told, is a social 
reformation, new and better human relations. Thus does their 
half-truth become the enemy of the truth. For much as we need 
a new social order, we need God more: if not, let us cease at once 
all talk of religion. Personalism, it is true, does not make God; 
but it does help to make him intelligible and credible to an age 
perplexed by the advances of science and by the course of con- 
temporary history. The unpopularity of personalism for the 
sake of social service is akin to throwing all charts overboard on 
the ground that charts are not available for food! 

Among two other types of religious leaders there is a similar 
tendency. Many students of the science of religion (psychologists 
and historians) contend that the facts of religious experience 
may be known and genetically explained; but that the realm of 
metaphysics is all mist and uncertainty. There is also a large 
group of men for whom efficiency, organization, and method are 
the be-all and end-all of religious life. These men (mostly special- 
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ists in religious education), more or less unconsciously under the 
influence of Dewey’s instrumentalism, make biological adjust- 
ment to environment the supreme test, even in religion, and have 
no place for a personalistic philosophy. 

Thus various groups of religious leaders, for many reasons, 
which we shall consider later, are more or less indifferent or hostile 
to personalism and its attempt intellectually to defend the thesis 
that the universe is a society of persons under the leadership of 
a Supreme Creative Person who gives meaning and immanent co- 
operation to all that is finite. 

Not merely: among religious leaders, who are thus tending 
to a rejection of philosophy that amounts to positivism, but also 
among philosophers themselves is personalism unpopular. I have 
already mentioned the names of several contemporary personalists, 
and expressed hope and confidence for the future. But if we con- 
fine our attention to present facts, especially in America, we find 
that the opposition to personalism is more than they that be for 
us. This opposition may roughly be classified into four groups. 

The first group consists of aggressive anti-personalists, who 
refuse to recognize the metaphysical validity of a Supreme Person, 
and who are therefore, in the strict sense, atheists. Philosophy, 
like politics, makes strange bed-fellows, and the most diverse types 
are found agreed in a common impersonalism. I shall mention a 
few outstanding instances. Among the absolute idealists, or specu- 
lative philosophers as they are now (somewhat defiantly) calling 
themselves, men like Bradley and Bosanquet regard personality 
as a finite and relative expression of reality, and insist that the 
Absolute is not personal—Bradley leaning toward the ineffable 
super-personal (whatever that may be), and Bosanquet finding 
true individuality only in the organic whole of being, which is no 
person. It must not be overlooked, however, that some absolute 
idealists are strong defenders of the principle of personality. At 
the opposite extreme there are the positivists, who deny personalism 
because all metaphysics is obnoxious to them. The influence of 
this current of thought works out in some systems that repudiate 
it. The new realism is, I am convinced, closely allied to positiv- 
ism. Here we have the militant Stoic impersonalism of Bertrand 
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Russell, whose essay, “The Free Man’s Worship,” has become a 
classic of atheistic religion. A realist like Professor Sellars of 
the University of Michigan in “The Next Step in Religion” ad- 
vocates what is essentially Comte’s positivistic religion of human- 
ity. The Dewey school of pragmatic genus, instrumentalist species, 
substitutes the categories of biology and democracy for those of 
theism and personality in interpreting the meaning of life. (I 
may be wrong in regarding this school as an aggressive imperson- 
alism, for Dewey is not sufficiently interested in personalism to 
attack it, as do the others named.) Professor Leuba is a psychol- 
ogist who would belong in this group, and whose work is increas- 
ingly a polemic against theism. 

The second group is composed of impersonalists who never- 
theless accept one fundamental tenet of personalism, namely, the 
objectivity of value. If one believes that the higher moral and 
spiritual values of human life are not products of history, nor of 
human effort, nor of natural selection, but that they belong to an 
eternal order other than human, of which man is seeking to catch 
a vision, however dim, one holds to the objectivity of value. This 
faith in the reality of truth, goodness, and beauty is, as Professor 
Sorley has shown in his recent Gifford lectures, at once a support 
of and an essential factor in personalism. But there have always 
been philosophers who, like the aggressive impersonalist Bosanquet, 
have believed that these values somehow eternally exist or subsist 
in the system of things without locating their objectivity in the 
thought and will of God. Professor Hoernle’s recent Studies in 
Contemporary Metaphysics is an instance of this attitude of the 
Bosanqyetian school, while Professor Adam’s Idealism and the 
Modern Age, penetrating and suggestive as it is, appears to re- 
maim impersonal in its ultimate categories. 

The third group is that of avowed theists who are, in some 
respect or other, not thorough-going personalists. A philosopher 
of religion like Mr. George Galloway finds it impossible to accept 
the argument for interaction as developed by Lotze in his Meta- 
physics and by Bowne in the Theism. An interacting system 
which has its whole being in and for personality he rejects in 
favor of a theism which recognizes in the world of nature “a con- 
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tinuous medium,” out of which the lowest centers of experience 


are “differentiated and in which they interact.” What this 
medium may be is not clear. “There is,” he tells us, “no intention 
to assert an ultimate difference in kind between individual ex- 
perience and the medium in which they interact.” The medium, 
then, would seem to be a sort of consciousness—or experience— 
reservoir, in which there are no personal distinctions—differenti- 
ated both from God and from all finite personality. In the end, 
however, this medium almost vanishes, for it is “something 
brought into being and constantly sustained by the Supreme Will, 
and having no reality apart from that Will. As such it is, in its 
totality, embraced by the Divine Experience” (p. 455). It is only 
this subtle conception of a created something neither material 
nor personal which separates Galloway from personalism. 

Professor J. E. Boodin’s “A Realistic Universe” is an ac- 
count of things in which the “medium” desiderated by Galloway 
looms larger, in various forms, such as energy and things, space 
and time. But when Boodin envisages the world of what he calls 
form, that is, value, he is led to posit a Supreme Personality as 
the home of all that is supremely good. Macintosh of Yale is 
a theist of similar realistic tendency. 

Others of the third group are much more remote from per- 
sonalism. It is noteworthy and remarkable that some of the 
neo-realists, who otherwise belong wholeheartedly among aggres- 
sive impersonalists, nevertheless call themselves theists and name 
the name of God ; albeit one of them a few years ago seriously pro- 
posed to do away entirely with the word “God” in philosophy, 
on account of its ambiguity and false connotations! Professor 
Perry, for example, calls his realism theistic and melioristic, 
showing some friendliness to the “finite God” (recently made 
famous by Mr. H. G. Wells). But if one searches the writings 
of Professor Perry with the best intentions, one is almost driven 
to the conclusion that “God” is for him an honorific epithet for 
his meliorism, his theory that, despite the predictions of science 
regarding the future of this planet, we may fairly hope for a 
permanent progress of the human race. If God means more for 
him than this, the more is shadowed in obscurity. Professor 
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Spaulding’s realistic God is at once more and less satisfactory 
than Professor Perry’s. More satisfactory, because more clearly 
defined—his God is supra-personal and consists of the realm of 
objective values, such as justice, love, and the like, which eternally 
subsist, influence the human world, yet are themselves beyond and 
above all personality; but this conception is less satisfactory be- 
cause it is by far less conceivable. The idea of the perpetual 
progress of the human race on this earth is both thinkable and 
pleasing, if not probable; but the idea of impersonal objective 
values, though invested with the authority of Plato himself, is 
much less intelligible. The form of words can be entertained in 
the mind ; but very few minds have been able to attribute a definite 
meaning to the idea. If this is to be our substitute for personalism 
as an explanation of the universe, the explanation will need more 
explanation than the universe itself. 

The fourth group may be called partial personalists. It 
differs from the preceding group in that the third consisted of 
those who, to some extent, avow the theistic conclusion while re- 
jecting more or less the personalistic arguments which support 
that conclusion. The fourth group consists of those who, accept- 
ing in large measure a personalistic foundation, for some reason 
hesitate in the presence of a personalistic conclusion, and either 
deny the existence of a personal God, or somehow shuffle or evade 
in the presence of the problem. It is with this group of “near- 
personalists” that we are chiefly concerned. To illustrate the type, 
we shall discuss the positions of Héffding, M’Taggart, Windel- 
band, Eucken, and Bergson. 

Harold Héffding, the distinguished Danish philosopher, has 
made important contributions in the fields of psychology, ethics, 
history of modern philosophy, and philosophy of religion. It is 
with his work in the last field that we are here concerned. He 
holds that religion is essentially a belief in the axiom of the 
conservation of values: faith asserts that, come what may, the 
truly worthful will never perish. This axiom is, on the whole, as 
well established as the axioms of natural science, to which it is in 
many respects analogous. Furthermore all value is, according to 
Hoéffding, dependent on personality, which is itself the highest 
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value. These fundamental ideas would appear to lead logically 
to the immortality of the soul and a personal God. For if values 
are conserved, and values depend on personality, it would seem 
a fortiori necessary that personality should be conserved. And 
if the world-order is such that it is an expression of permanent 
values, then it must be dependent on personality. But Héffding 
does not follow this order of reasoning. Having admitted that 
all men are mortal, and that Socrates is a man, he doubts whether 
Socrates is mortal. He grants the most important premises of a 
personalistic philosophy of religion; but timidly recoils from the 
personalistic conclusion. Ultimately, he asserts, all religious 
ideas are symbols; belief in God and immortality is but a symbol 
for the conservation of value, which, for all we know, may be con- 
served in some entirely different way than by a personal God who 
guarantees personal immortality. This symbol theory appeals to 
certain types of mind that are sympathetic with the ideals of per- 
sonalism, yet hesitate to make its great affirmations. The late 
theologian Bousset hints at such symbolism; Santayana holds 
fervently to it; Eucken, as we shall see, yielded to it. But it is 
at best a vague idea, in perpetual unstable equilibrium between 
frank agnosticism and frank belief of some sort. In Héffding’s 
case, the underlying conviction seems to be that doubt is more 
reasonable than faith, even when all the facts observable in the 
value-experience point toward faith. The weakness of Héffding’s 
conclusion should not diminish our appreciation of his contribu- 
tions; nor should respect for those contributions dazzle us into ac- 
cepting his conclusion. 

A very different type of “near-personalist” is J. M. E. M’Tag- 
gart, who has been publishing his interpretations of Hegel since 
1896. Like Héffding, he is interested in the interpretation of re- 
ligion; unlike him, he contends sharply against all forms of im- 
personalism, especially that impersonal absolute idealism that 
has been characteristic of many Hegelians. He is as clear as 
Bowne in teaching that knowing presupposes a self, and that 
the meaning of the universe can be stated only in terms of selves 
and their rational purposes. Personality is the ultimately real; 
there is no impersonal being. Furthermore, personality is im- 
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mortal; indeed, few philosophers have put immortality in so 
central a position as has M’Taggart. In short, he is clearly a per- 
sonalist, in the sense; but in this peculiar sense, that he holds 
to a universe of persons without any one Supreme Person; he 
believes in immortality, but denies God. He holds that a plural- 
ity of finite persons will, in the course of immortality together, 
know all that is knowable, will fulfill the purpose of the universe, 
will work out all the implications of the Hegelian dialect, and so the 
many may dispense with the services of The One. This amazing type 
of pluralism, held only by M’Taggart, so far as I know, serves as 
a further striking instance of the failure to draw personalistic 
conclusions from personalistic premises; although in fairness it 
should be added that M’Taggart does not intend to employ per- 
sonalistic method proper, but prefers to breathe the thin air of 
rigor and vigor. 

It is appropriate to cite in connection with M’Taggart’s 
pluralistic Hegelianism a different sort of modern Hegelian, 
namely, Windelband, the famous historian of philosophy who 
passed away during the world war. In Windelband’s idealism 
we find not only the Kantian elements which are basic in the 
personalistic epistemology; we find also the interest in values 
and their objectivity, the characteristic doctrine that origin does 
not determine meaning and value, and a genuine appreciation of 
religion. Few philosophers have written so sublimely and pro- 
foundly on the philosophy of religion as Windelband in his essay 
on “Das Heilige” (The Holy). He there dwells on the unique- 
ness of religion; he regards the holy as including, and yet add- 
ing to, the true, the good, and the beautiful; “it has a superhuman, 
supernatural content.” The religious -“conscience presupposes the 
metaphysical validity of the Normbewusstsein” (that is, the stand- 
ard value-consciousness). This sounds like a deduction of per- 
sonalistic theism from the facts of religious experience. He says 
explicitly that “religious life, as history irrefutably teaches, lan- 
guishes helplessly when it thinks to escape the personal concep- 
tion.” Nevertheless, he finds a contradiction involved in the idea 
of an absolute personality that is at once the standard of all that 
ought to be and the source of all that is. He finds an insoluble 
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conflict between the real and the ideal. He is so overwhelmed by 
the problem of evil that his final word is “the impossibility of the 
solution of an unavoidable problem,” although he hints at the 
Platonic doctrine of a good and an evil world-soul (a God and a 
Satan) as a possible solution. The agnosticism with which Windel- 
band ends is essentially less skeptical and more religious than 
Héffding’s. We might almost claim him as a personalist; but his 
most recent work, Einleitung in die Philosophie, shows him in- 
creasingly impersonalistic, dualistic, and pessimistic in his latest 
thought. 

Another philosopher may be mentioned who has been heralded 
as the renewer of German idealism, and from whom, despite his 
unhappy eclipse since 1914, many of us have learned. I refer 
to Eucken, whose high tribute to Bowne (preserved in: permanent 
form in Professor Flewelling’s Personalism and the Problems of 
Philosophy) will not soon be forgotten. Eucken’s philosophy finds 
its problem set for it in the confusion, contradictions, marvelous 
technical developments yet manifest aimlessness of modern life. 
Given what he calls “the problem of human life,” he inquires 
as to whether this life has meaning and value. At first sight, it 
seems a chaos, and if we confine our attention to the “merely 
human” or the “pettily human” it remains a chaos. Even if we 
study the world as reconstructed by science, we find no clue to the 
worth of things. But if we take a broader view of the whole of 
experience, we find in the higher aspects of human life something 
which achieves harmony, truth, beauty, and goodness; this some- 
thing is so powerful in its influence, so unified in its structure, so 
superior to the human individuals who possess it, that it must be— 
so argues Eucken—the manifestation of a superhuman and super- 
natural Spiritual Life (Geistesleben). The meaning of human 
life lies in an increasing appropriation of this Spiritual Life 
through a new spiritual activity. “A more energetic concentration 
of life in itself is therefore the first condition of transcending the 
chaos of the life of the present.” Hence he calls his system ac- 
tivism. 

The relation between Eucken’s activism and personalism is 
very close, Essentially, Eucken is dissatisfied with the rigor and 
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vigor method and his activism is almost identical with personal- 
istic method. His emphasis on “life,” as opposed to barren ab- 
straction, is very like Bowne. His argument for the absolute 
Spiritual Life on which all meaning in human life depends is 
an expression of the personalistic belief in the objectivity of 
values. That Spiritual Life itself seems to be a Supreme Per- 
son. Here we have what is apparently a complete personalism. 

But after all, Eucken’s thought does not quite arrive at the 
goal: even with him, personalism is unpopular. May I point 
out two respects in which this seems to be the case, namely, in 
his philosophy of nature and in his ultimate conception of Spiritual 
Life. 

Bowne’s personalistic view of nature is familiar. The whole 
of nature (so he holds) is entirely dependent on and is a direct 
manifestation of the will of God, “The World-Ground”—the One 
Supreme Person. This is a thoroughly idealistic view of nature. 
Now Eucken is certainly opposed to materialism; but he also ex- 
presses doubts of “spiritualism” as held either by Leibnitz or by 
Hegel (Main Currents of Modern Thought, p. 224f.): still more 
hostile is he to that monism popularized by Haeckel, which would 
make mind and matter both aspects or manifestations of some 
tertium quid, some x-substance, itself neither mind nor matter 
(ibid., pp. 154, 157, 222f., 228f.). Eucken’s own philosophy of 
nature does not seem to be very clearly expressed. It may be that 
he regards the problem of nature, like the problem of evil, as 
incapable of theoretic solution. The following passage is perhaps 
the best summary of his attitude. “It is customary to-day to regard 
the world as a series of ascending stages, but there is an important 
divergence of opinion upon the question whether the higher is a 
mere product of the lower . . . , or whether, in the higher, some- 
thing new and original comes to light, something which can only 
be understood by enlarging our conception of the world as a whole. 
The opposition between these two views becomes peculiarly acute 
in the case of the problem of the relationship between nature and 
Spiritual Life. Is the latter a mere product of the former, or 
does it form the commencement of a new stage of reality? .. . 
If spiritual life, with its inwardness and wholeness, has a nature 
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and origin of its own, then it belongs essentially to the whole 
and must from the very beginning have been operative in the move- 
ment of the whole, directing it toward itself” (ibid., 184f.). This 
is indeed close to personalism: it regards nature as controlled and 
directed by Spiritual Life, but after all it recognizes the exist- 
ence of a surd, a cord-like impersonal entity in all matter, as 
Galloway had done. Nature is, on this view, a lower and essentially 
different stage of reality, which does not produce, but rather is 
controlled by that Spiritual Life which is the ultimate mean- 
ing of all that is. A personalist would, perhaps, find little prag- 
matic harm flowing from such a view, except for the intellectual 
difficulties involved in the apparent admission that there is a type 
of impersonal reality in nature the existence of which (although 
not its ideal uses) may be defined without reference to personality. 
What such being would be is an ontological puzzle; but if such 
being is admitted, it is another puzzle to know why it might not be 
used to explain the Spiritual Life itself. 

Much more important is the other point in which Eucken 
appears to diverge from a lucid personalism, namely, his funda- 
mental concept of the Spiritual Life, or Geistesleben, the inde- 
pendent, superhuman, spiritual unity from which all true values 
come and in which all life finds its meaning. The problem takes 
this form: Is this Spiritual Life a Supreme Person, a personal 
God, or is it another noble and inspiring ineffability in the history 
of philosophy? There is no doubt that Eucken thinks in a per- 
sonalistic mood at times. Mr. Widgery, translator of Life’s Basis 
and Lafe’s Ideal, asserts that “The independent spiritual life is 
self-conscious” ; “it is only by relation to life as self-conscious that 
we can predicate meaning or value” (pp. xii, xi). He points out 
the affinity of Eucken’s thought with “Personal Idealism” (p. xv) ; 
yet, in spite of all, hints that there is in Eucken the same wavering 
between personal and impersonal as James Ward finds in Hegel 
(p. xvii). 

It is this wavering to which I wish to call special attention. 
There are, it is true, many passages in which Eucken makes per- 
sonality the truly real. For instance, his early work, “Die Einheit 
des Geisteslebens in Buwusstsein und That der Menschheit” (Leip- 
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zig, 1888), finds its climax (pp. 341-499) in a sympathetic ex- 
position of the personalistic standpoint that has been too much 
neglected by students of his thought. In the Main Currents of 
Modern Thought, he calls impersonalism negation, which can 
content only a weak, languid, and invertebrate type of thought,” 
whereas “whenever spiritual life develops more power and con- 
fidence . . . it will pursue the paths which lead to the idea of 
personality” (p. 418). Despite this, Eucken displays a strange 
unwillingness .consistently to assign to personality a central place 
in his thinking, an unwillingness that has visibly increased since 
1888. Every reader of the Introduction to a Philosophy of the 
Spiritual Life (1908) must have been struck by the way in which 
the chapters—on unity and plurality, change and permanence, 
inner and outer worlds, the problem of truth, the problem of 
happiness—each set down the personalistie premises without draw- 
ing the personalistic conclusion. The ultimate reality is called a 
“World-Life,” a “Spirituality,” and the like. The language of 
personal life is absent or very much in the background. It is, of 
course, unimportant whether a thinker uses one word or another 
to convey a meaning, provided the meaning is conveyed. It seems 
to me that Eucken not only avoids the word personality, but is 
doubtful about the thing itself. At any rate, he is apparently so 
fearful of falling into anthropomorphism that he advocates banish- 
ing the term personality from the scientific vocabulary, or at least 
regarding it as a mere symbol (Bild); “yes, the question arises 
whether, in order to avoid the perils of the concept of personality, 
universal religion should not prefer the expression ‘Deity’ to 
‘God’ ” (The Truth of Religion, 34 German ed., Leipzig, 1912, 
p. 148). He indeed admits that “characteristic religion” gives 
personality a better right; but he is clearly affected by the prev- 
alent unpopularity of personalism. 

I am not convinced, as some are, that “Eucken in his later 
philosophy is a renegade to the personalism of his earlier work,” 
and I am prepared to admit that Boyce-Gibson may be: right in 
saying that “Eucken’s absolutism is only an aspect of his person- 
alism” (R. Eucken’s Philosophy of Life, London, A. and CO. Black, 
1907, p. 158). But Boyce-Gibson himself sees that “in defending 
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the immeasurable claims of the Geistesleben, Eucken tends to lose 
sight of his personalistic basis” (p. 159). There is little doubt 
that Eucken’s personalism is hesitant and vague. This fact, which 
at present I shall not seek to explain, is a striking instance of the 
unpopularity of personalism with a thinker who has been re- 
gerded as one of the leading personalists of his generation. 

The name of Henri Bergson, of the College of France, was, 
in the days before 1914, often coupled with that of Eucken. 
Superficially their systems were very different. The German was 
primarily a philosopher of the higher values of the spirit; the 
Frenchman, primarily a psychologist, and concerned with the 
philosophy of nature. The former had a vision of the absolute 
and eternal; the latter was a modern Heraclitus, a philosopher of 
change, a believer in real duration. Eucken taught the essential 
unity of the spiritual life; Bergson, the diversity in the manifes- 
tations of the fundamental life-force. The one was an interpreter 
of human history; the other, of science, especially biological 
science. The chief instrument for the fruitful advance of philo- 
sophical knowledge was, according to Eucken, spiritual activity, 
the creation of a new order over against the chaos of natural ex- 
perience; according to Bergson, it was intuition, the capacity to 
see the stream of life as it is actually lived, without distortion by 
intellectual concepts. In this case, it is true, the contrast is not so 
sharp, for Bergson characterizes intuition as a “violent activity.” 
The differences between Eucken and Bergson are in many items 
not dissimilar to the differences between those bitter enemies, 
Hegel and Schopenhauer. Eucken has indeed been regarded as a 
reviver of German idealism, and Bergson has (although surely 
unjustly) been charged with plagiarizing from Schopenhauer. 
Harking back to Greek times, we might pair Eucken with Par- 
menides against Bergson’s Heraclitus. 

In view of such contrasts, so sharp as hardly to be distin- 
guished from contradictions, it appears amazing that personalists 
have been inclined to claim both Eucken and Bergson as members, 
or at least near relatives, of their clan. Nevertheless, the personal- 
ist claim is, on the whole, as well justified in the case of the French- 
man as in that of the German. But at the same time, our thesis 
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of the unpopularity of personalism also receives a striking 
illustration in Bergson’s case. 

The main outlines of Bergson’s philosophy are too familiar 
to need more than a brief sketch. The chief trouble—so runs the 
tale—with previous philosophers has been that they trusted to 
the intellect. Now the intellect is misleading: it cuts out static 
concepts from the flow of life, and it places all these concepts in 
clear-cut mutual externality to each other, just as objects in space 
are separate and mutually external. Not only is intellect thus 
debarred ab initio from a knowledge of the ever-changing life 
of reality ; but it is also condemned to that particular kind of error 
that interprets everything in space-terms, namely, the view of the 
world as a mechanism. For this fallacious method and its con- 
sequent false world-view, Bergson would substitute the method 
of intuition, of the immediate grasp of changing experience by the 
mind not yet intellectually debauched, and the world-view of 
creative evolution which follows from the application of this 
method. According to the new world-view, reality is originally a 
process, a forward urge, which comes to expression in the two forms 
of life and matter; each of these again splits into many forms, 
life by an élan vital, a vital impulse, according to the principle of 
creative evolution. Most important is the division of life into 
instinct and intelligence. The significant point in the process which 
gives us clues to the meaning of the whole evolution is conscious- 
ness, which with its combination of memory of the past with 
freedom to create the new shows us on a small scale how the world 
process works (cf. in Creative Evolution, pp. 10, 208, 369f.). 

Is this personalism? The rejection of intellect in favor of 
intuition is an unfortunate use of terms, but doubtless is intended 
to convey an aspect of personalistic method as opposed to the rigor 
and vigor of pure, but barren, rationalism, another aspect of which 
is reflected in Eucken’s call for spiritual activity as opposed to 
mere intellectual analysis of the given. The attack on a mechani- 
cal world-view, and the defense of freedom, two of Bergson’s basic 
ideas, are cornerstones of personalism. Santayana scornfully ad- 
mits that “what has actually been done is to offer us a history, 
on the assumption of idealism, of the idea of mind and the idea 
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of matter.”’ Miss Calkins, in her article “Henri Bergsor: Per- 
sonalist,”* has shown that his psychology, at least, is based on the 
self. In his famous letter to Father de Tonquédec, Bergson him- 
self asserts’ that from his writings “we derive a clear idea of a 
free and creating God, producing matter and life at once, whose 
ereative effort is continued in a vital direction by the evolution 
of species and the construction of human personalities.” 

Nevertheless, Bergson is not a thorough-going personalist ; 
at bottom, he appears to me to be less a personalist than Eucken. 
There are several specific points to which I wish to call attention. 

First, and most important, Bergson’s published work lacks 
any evidence of profound interest in the higher values of life, 
morality, art, religion. His mind turns to a description of fact 
rather than to an appreciation of value. Let us grant that he is, 
in the existential sense, a personalist ; that he regards personalities 
as the only reals, and creative evolution as a process of personal 
will. To believe all this, including the metaphysically sound con- 
cept of a personal creator of all, is not to be a personalist in Bowne’s 
sense, nor even in Eucken’s more diluted sense. For them, per- 
sonality is an ethical concept: and the ethical life (they hold) 
finds its center and necessary completion in a religious relation 
to the divine. It is true that Bowne does not talk about this all 
the way through epistomology and metaphysics ; he is not a preacher 
like Eucken. But it is the key of every utterance of Bowne’s, 
without which his personalism would be incomplete, if not futile. 
If Bergson’s work has this same background, it is not yet evident 
from his writings. 

Secondly, Bergson’s attitude toward teleology is, as Dr. Shel- 
don recently has pointed out,* foreign to personalism. We are ac- 
customed to looking on the dilemma’ mechanism or teleology as 
leaving no middle ground. But Bergson’s polemic in Creative 
Evolution is directed no less against the latter (finalism, as he 
calls it) than the former. He objects to the vis a tergo in the 
mechanical theory; but he also objects to the vis a fronte, at least 


1 Winds of Doctrine, p. 96. 

* Phil. Rev., 21 (1912), 666-675. 

*Cited, E. LeRoy, The New Philosophy of Henri Bergson, pp. 224f. 
«Pantheistic Dilemmas. 
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in so far as it implies a world-purpose; planning with foresight 
of the ends to be attained. His élan vital does not plan, does not 
foresee, but moves onward, attaining goals (all of which appear 
as provisional), freely creating, yet not intending what it creates: 
operating, in short, more like instinct than intellect. If Bergson 
is thinking of personality in this connection, it is of what we must 
regard as a lower, sub-rational type of personality. 

Thirdly, in close relation to the preceding, we may raise the 
question as to whether the ultimate reality is properly to be re- 
garded as personal in any sense. Often Bergson points out its 
analogies to consciousness; and he doubtless has moods in which 
he regards it as personal. But he also has moods in which he re- 
gards it as blind will, purposeless striving. Recent investigations, 
referred to above, have emphasized the similarity of the thought 
of Bergson and Schopenhauer. On the whole, then, one is inclined 
to the belief that he is a metaphysical voluntarist, somewhat after 
Schopenhauer’s pattern, but minus his pessimism, and (mani- 
festly) plus a great many original insights and stimulating con- 
tributions to thought. That is, in spite of his emphasis on freedom 
and personality in psychology, his ontological unit is not person- 
ality, but will: will, abstracted from self-consciousness, purpose, 
rationality, and moral law, which constitute the marrow of per- 
sonality. It is impossible to regard this as a personalistic posi- 
tion. It must, however, be admitted that his recently published 
essays entitled Mind Energy appear to incline more towards per- 
sonalism, and toward a recognition of moral and intellectual 
factors. 

Fourthly, his theory of matter is, to say the least, vague, 
in which respect it resembles Eucken’s. In one of the vivid pictures 
with which Bergson at once enlightens us and seduces our critical 
faculties, he compares the course of the world-process to that of a 
sky-rocket, matter being the cinders that drop from its flight. In 
some sense, matter appears to be conceived as a product or differ- 
entiation of the original impulse, and we have found Bergson 
speaking of it as the creation of God ; yet at the same time it seems 
something foreign to life and obstructing it. Critics have pointed 
out that his theory of matter and life vacillates between a dualism 
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and a monism. Neither Bergson nor Eucken is a thorough-going 
personalist in theory of matter. 

Finally, it is doubtful whether he has an Absolute in any 
satisfactory sense. He uses the term fairly often. In An Intro- 
duction to Metaphysics he begins with a definition of “absolute” 
as what the object is from within, in itself. Intellect knows 
only relations; intuition grasps the absolute. Most readers of 
Bergson will be surprised to hear him speaking as follows: “The 
Absolute is revealed very near us and, in a certain measure, in 
us. It is of psychological, not of mathematical nor logical es- 
sence” (Creative Evolution, pp. 298f.). But emphasis on an in- 
dependent cause of the finite is out of harmony with the main 
current of Bergson’s thought. In the philosophy of change it is 
hard to find room for anything changeless. If there is any Absolute 
in Bergson’s philosophy, it is change and process made absolute. 
Hence, it is not surprising that his interpreters, taking his word 
for it that he is a theist, tend to attribute to him the idea of a 
finite and developing God." It may be that he has clearer ideas 
on the subject than he has yet expressed: until he gives these ideas 
to the world, we may fairly judge that his system contains no 
absolute in the sense of personalism. 

This completes the group of men that we are studying as in- 
stances of thinkers who approach personalism in many ways, and 
who accept many of its premises, without drawing its conclusion. 
They dwell in the city of Almost, and their tribe is larger than the 
group of five. 

It would be a lamentable error for a personalist to follow the 
intolerant example of Hume and to test the value of philosophical 
writing by its conformity with his own convictions; and in the 
absence of such conformity to commit the work in question to the 
flames, or to shout with the Queen in Alice, “Off with its head.” 
The spirit of our criticisms has not been that of the heresy-hunt. 
The man who cannot learn from the study of writers with whom 
he disagrees, and who cannot read such writers appreciatively 
and discriminatingly, was not born with a philosophical spirit. 


*F. H. Foster, “Some Theistic Implications of Bergson’s Philosophy,” American Journal 
Theology, 22 (1918), 274-299. 
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He had better either repent and reform, or else abandon the vain 
attempt to understand philosophy. 

Our purpose in studying Héffding, Windelband, M’Taggart, 
Eucken, and Bergson, was neither to condemn nor to praise, al- 
though criticisms both favorable and unfavorable Lave been passed 
on each one. It was rather to make clear that our sense of the 
philosophical triumph of personalism needs to be chastened, not 
only by an awareness of a strong and aggressive impersonalism 
in current thought, but also by the knowledge that even thinkers 
who seem to be personalists in many aspects of their thoughts dis- 
play a strange reluctance to commit themselves to a clearly theistic 
personalism. Theism seems to be taboo in many circles; it is what 
the children call poison—you mustn’t touch it. At most, you 
use the word, so long as you abstain from the reality! This fact, 
affecting as it does the intellectual and the religious life of the 
whole modern world, is of profound importance. The aim of the 
present discussion has been to show the existence of the fact; 
in a subsequent article an attempt will be made to find its causes. 
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The Fabric of Society 


THE FABRIC OF SOCIETY 


Two movements in recent years have directed attention to 
the philosophy of society. In the first instance there was the 
social disturbance produced by economic distress. Then came 
the upheaval of the war. And now that the war is over, the two 
movements join in the era of reconstruction. The remnants of 
the international conflict continue to emphasize the questions 
of political organization. Under the influence of governmental 
disasters and cruel suffering, social change has been intensified 
to the point of revolution. The greater, therefore, has the need 
become to consider the nature and the analysis of the social group. 

During the war the political phases of the problem were 
most in evidence. For it was soon perceived that one of the chief 
issues of the conflict turned on divergent conceptions of the state. 
Amid the perplexities of reconstruction thought is forced to take 
a broader sweep, one more in harmony with the nature of the 
ease. Various factors enter into the organization which we call 
society. The social fabric is woven from many different strands. 
Even if our abstract interpretations neglect the fact, experience 
serves to bring us nearer to the truth. History since the revolu- 
tionary era shows that political progress will not suffice, if men 
remain in economic and industrial misery. The latest proof is the 
clearest that governments cannot safely disregard considerations of 
the moral order. The world’s present distress forbids us to for- 
get that man is bound to man and nation to nation by. conditions 
of material dependence as well as by those which lead us into the 
sphere of ideal sympathy. 

Nevertheless, the problem cf the state forms a convenient 
center for the discussion of society as a whole. And in the period 
of the war sudden light was thrown on the contrast between the 
views of the contending peoples. The German theory favored 
absolutism, although the doctrine of the absolute state had not 
originated with the Germans, nor had it been held by them 
alone. In recent times the doctrine has been traced back to the 
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philosopher Hegel; yet it might be said with greater accuracy 
that it was Hegel who gave it its latest classical expression, and, 
in general, that the absolutism of the Empire was conditioned 
far more by political and economic than by philosophical forces. 
The substance of the doctrine is the independence of the state and 
its supremacy. The interests of the individual, on the other 
hand, and his significance are deemed subordinate. Sometimes 
it is said that the Germans conceive the state quite apart from 
individuals, as an entity entirely above and separated from them. 
But this extreme of dogma is to be considered doubtful. At least, 
in so far as philosophers of rank are concerned, and notably in re- 
gard to Hegel, it may well be questioned whether such an absurdity 
has ever been literally advocated. Hegel’s teaching meant that the 
state forms the climax of the rational order of the world. For 
him the essence of the world is reason. Reason comes to conscious 
realization in humanity. In order to its development, especially 
for its highest manifestation, an ordered political community is 
indispensable. Only in a society politically organized can art, 
religion, philosophy flourish; in such a community alone is it 
possible for man to live the life of rational freedom. The state, 
then, is not an artificial institution, no artifact, as Hobbes had 
called it, no form created by art and man’s device. On the contrary, 
it is essential and primordial. So far from being the result of 
human choice, it is the sole foundation on which humanity can 
reach its full development. 

The Anglo-Saxon tradition in matters political has been of 
an opposite kind. If the one theory emphasizes the supremacy of 
the political body, the other favors the individual by the recogni- 
tion of his rights and interests. There have been notable excep- 
tions, indeed, among the thinkers of each nation. At the close 
of the eighteenth century, Kant, the greatest of German phil- 
osophers, advocated liberal views. A representative form of 
government, the abolition of standing armies, a league of peace- 
ful states—these were among the conditions which he proposed in 
order to the establishment of perpetual peace. And a century and 
a half earlier than Kant, England had produced a great political 
philosopher departing from the usual national type. Then, Hobbes, 
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moved by the disorders of the Stuart time, advanced his absolute 
theory of the state. Hobbes assumed, it is true, that the body 
politic is established by agreement—formed by a compact among 
individuals grown weary of the insecurity prevailing in the 
natural state of man. But once created, once made, as the phil- 
osopher phrased it, the political authority ruled supreme. The 
social contract must be irrevocable. The sovereign was to govern 
as an absolute monarch. The citizens were to be entirely subject 
to his laws—even io those which prescribed their outward re- 
ligious observance, retaining their freedom in their inward belief 
alone. 

No doubt there are other exceptions which might be cited. 
But even in these variant doctrines closer examination often 
reveals something less than a complete departure from the national 
type. Thus there is in Hobbes a subtle adherence to the British 
point of view, or at least a marked anticipation of principles 
adopted by many an English leader since his day. The state, he 
taught, must be in all respects supreme. But note once more the 
fact that this state is an artificial institution. In his primitive 
condition, the famous “state of nature,” man is not political. 
Men become citizens only because their original condition is in- 
supportable. And in this earlier life, their pre-political stage, 
they are already human beings. Here, then, is an absolutism very 
different from the absolutism of Hegel. For the body politic is 
not considered an essential thing, in an important sense primitive 
and original. On the contrary, it is described as a composite re- 
sult of human art. It is made up of atoms—men; and these 
existed quite before the work which their hands have made. An 
illustration is furnished by the frontispiece to some editions of 
Hobbes’s principal work, Leviathan. The state is so named after 
the great beast of the Scriptures, for it is a giant political body. 
And in the cut we are shown of what this body consists. It is 
made up of units—men—each of whom was complete in his previ- 
ous isolation. The giant is a greater human figure, put together 
from these parts and existing merely as an aggregation of them. 

Atomistic ideas of this kind have colored the greater part 
of the political philosophy which is written in our mother tongue. 
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And they have affected not only our political thinking, but our 
view of society at large. Much of Hobbes’s doctrine has ceased 
to. be a living influence. The social-contract theory is happily 
quite out of date. And few English-speaking philosophers have 
been political absolutists of any school, at least in the later modern 
age. But the notion of the individual which Hobbes favored and 
the artificial analysis of the state have conditioned our beliefs 
down to the present day. Their influence reappeared in the last 
generation even in the work of Herbert Spencer. Spencer was a 
great evolutionist and a great sociologist as well. And the logical 
issue of these tendencies combined would surely seem to be an 
organic theory of social organization. But although Spencer 
did put forward the organic interpretation of society, in the end 
he became a conspicuous example of the strength of the British 
tradition. One might almost say that for him society resembled 
an organism considered in an inorganic way. Recall, for instance, 
the celebrated essays, Man versus the State, published in 1884, 
and in which he defends extreme individualism against all sug- 
gestions of collectivistic theory, not to say of Socialistic doctrine. 
The functions of government, he argues, must be reduced to a mini- 
mum. Early Liberalism is praised, not because it lessened human 
suffering, but because it diminished the range of governmental 
authority. State intervention is condemned in forms which the 
most convinced individualist nowadays takes for granted. Fac- 
tory legislation, food and house inspection, poor relief, free com- 
pulsory education in turn are criticized as evidences of the sin- 
ister trend of the times toward the establishment of “social 
slavery.” 

In these respects Spencer represented the English tradition 
at its maximum development. But, short of such extremes, the 
question presses whether the traditional ideal of our stock sup- 
plies an adequate basis for the work of the new age. In the past 
it has done magnificent service, for ourselves and for mankind. 
Under its inspiration our race has led the way in the founding 
of civil liberty, in the promotion of democracy, in the building 
of a chain of free commonwealths around the globe. And never 
was its influence of greater worth than in the years of the great 
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war, as first Britain, then our own beloved land, took up arms not 
simply in maintenance of their own interests, but that force might 
not triumph, nor liberty and justice perish from the earth. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the defects of our tradition, we 
may safely conclude that it involves a principle of supreme im- 
portance. And analysis confirms the result of the preliminary 
inquiry. Individualism suggests the principle of personality. 
And in the philosophy of society there is none superior to this, 
whether it be tried by the test of fact or the criterion of value. 
For in several respects the social group is the most remarkable of 
which man has knowledge. Anon it will become our task to note 
the feature of social organization which give it substantive reality. 
Here a contrary factor comes into a clearer view, the truth that 
self-conscious persons are at once the units of society and the ends 
for whose sake society exists. This distinguishes society from other 
collective entities. In regard to physical composites, it may be 
doubted whether a comparison of the whole and the parts in point 
of value is logically relevant. But if such a comparison were 
instituted, no one would say that the composite body existed for 
the sake of the particles which enter into it. In living beings the 
cells contribute to the life of the organism; they do not constitute 
the result in which that life issues. In society individual per- 
sons are the parts. But these parts are superior to the whole. 
It is their development, their well-being, their happiness—as the 
schools variously phrase it—which forms the end, the object, the 
purpose of the collective life. 

The principle of personality was neglected by the Germans to 
their undoing. Implied, or clearly recognized, it has been central 
to the Anglo-Saxon tradition, prominent among the forces which 
have enabled it to accomplish its work in the world. It is in- 
dispensable, moreover, that this principle be cherished as the 
age moves on to the tasks which loom ahead. Denial of the signifi- 
eance of personality, the submerging of the individual in the 
group, such errors will wreck democracy as surely as they have 
contributed to the downfall of autocratic rule. No devotion to 
social reform, no zeal for human betterment will save us, if we 
disregard the conditions on which the social health depends. And 
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the truth at this point, it may be repeated, is at once a principle 
of fact and a principle of value. In the order of existence, indi- 
vidual persons form the component units of the body social. The 
meaning of personality is the master principle, also, when society 
is considered according to the scale of worth. 

Nevertheless, the question recurs concerning the adaptation of 
the individualistic tradition to the present need. More profoundly, 
it must be asked, does this tradition furnish an adequate interpre- 
tation of the truth? Or, in spite of its advantages, has it overlooked 
essential elements of the social order—factors emphasized by the 
opposite theory, only in an exaggerated way which has helped 
to bring destruction on the world? To these questions, it would 
seem, there can be but one reply. The traditional Anglo-Saxon 
view has misconceived both the evolution of society and the com- 
munity in which this results. The order of development is not, 
first, full-grown men; secondly, the entrance of these into social 
relations; thirdly, a group which amounts to nothing more than 
the sum of the units which have thus been brought together. On 
‘the contrary, no one of these propositions is strictly accurate. 
Neither is the individual a complete man in isolation; nor does 
he first attain full manhood and then add relations to his fellows; 
nor is society a mere aggregate of composition. 

Much of the evidence here lies directly on the surface. Man 
by nature is both individual and social; and his personality is 
grounded in his relation to other men. He is born into connections 
with his fellows. He lives in community with them. If by chance 
or through disease some individual is cut off from participation 
in the common life, the effect is shown in the deficient or aberrant 
development of his mentality. More generally, the distinctive 
characteristics of man are those which flourish, and flourish only, 
among beings who have reached the social stage. Language, morals, 
politics, science, art, faith—these and others like them, and the 
spirit whence they proceed, are the specifically human functions. 
But, in whole or part, they are common functions also, social 
functions, coefficients or results of the life which man leads in 
fellowship with his kind. The questions, therefore, as to how and 
when man entered on the social state, have of late retreated into the 
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background. Or, as one recent writer has put it, there cease to be 
questions here. Man does not become social; as man he exists in 
association with his fellows and sustains relations with them. 
His living, like his thinking and his speech, is conditioned by con- 
nection with his kind. 

Moreover, society is much more than a mechanical aggregate 
of the units who compose it. The group is made up of individuals ; 
but in this instance—the suggestion, of course, is old—the axiom 
of the whole and the parts ceases to be valid. The fact of union 
produces, if one should not rather say, consists in a set of rela- 
tions which otherwise would not subsist at all. And the reality 
of the system is shown by the possibility of replacing the individual 
parts. Respect the principle of organization, and one individual 
may be substituted for another without disaster to the organism 
as a whole. If, on the other hand, this principle is violated, it 
may make no difference whether the injury is done to a single 
member of the group or to many members; in either case the 
groundwork of the common life is weakened, it may even be 
shattered or destroyed. 

Illustrations of the nature of social organization may be 
found in simple associations familiar in daily life. A club, an 
athletic team, parallels in many ways the larger social bodies ; thus 
many a college has learned to its cost the difference between indi- 
vidual skill and collective effort as it has found that eleven star 
players do not necessarily make a star eleven. Such illustrations, 
no doubt, are homely ones, and imperfect in the nature of the case. 
As incidental associations they differ from the greater com- 
munities with which they may be compared, as well as resemble 
them in important respects. The club, the team, these are not 
permanent, but temporary groupings; they are artificial rather 
than natural or necessary in their origin. The greater communi- 
ties, the broader phases of man’s collective life, are complex 
and enduring ; moreover, they are grounded in the nature, physical 
and mental, of mankind. And yet, if allowance is made for these 
and other points of difference, the familiar examples may supply 
a useful analogy for the endeavor to understand the more im- 
portant social growths. Each of these, also, is greater than the 
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sum of the members who compose it; each adds to its members 
characteristics which they would lack if they lived, or could live, 
to themselves alone. Therefore, although the separate existence 
of the community is surely a mental fiction, the principle of the 
group, the common life, the social order is a factor abundantly 
real. So actual is it that, as Treitschke taught, it transcends the 
lives of the individual members. They pass, it endures. Judges 
change, the court goes on. Believers die, the Church abides. 
The community which we term the state is so real a thing that it is 
able to survive severe disturbance. 

If this analysis is correct, conclusions follow radically differ- 
ent from views which have long been entertained. The broadest of 
these corollaries posits a new interpretation of the oneness of man- 
kind. “We are members one of another,” wrote the apostle long 
ago. And through the centuries men have tried to master the 
spiritual lessons which the figure implies, without perceiving that 
the force of the appeal depends upon a basis of reality far beyond 
all figurative statement. For men are members one of another 
not merely by way of persuasion or of an ideal of conduct, but 
by analysis of the literal fact. If we think, first, of the body es- 
tablished by the work of the Spirit, it is evident that the household 
of faith forms one of those groups the nature of which we have 
been endeavoring to explain. The Christian society is one great 
body with its foundation principles, its varied membership, its 
manifold functions, and, these fused into unity, the interrelation- 
ship of all its elements and parts. And such facts involve a mass 
of inferences bearing on the practical questions of the hour. They 
destroy completely, for example, the analysis of religion in purely 
individual terms. Religion is merely an individual matter, ex- 
tremists sometimes argue, as they seek justification for debatable 
phases of their own positions. Religion, on the contrary, is both 
individual and social. Born in the hearts of men, existing only 
as a function of the lives of persons, it nevertheless forms one of 
the principal strands out of which the fabric of society is woven. 
In fine, the truth is shown by the history of religion from its low- 
est to its highest stages. It is a social function in the practice of 
the primitive tribe. It is social, also, in the organization of the 
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Christian Commonwealth and in the prophetic vision of the City 
of God. 

But the Pauline phrase will cover a wider field. There are 
the economic foundations of society, for instance, and the in- 
dustrial, or the political bases of the social order. In these respects 
as well we are members one of another, organically related to our 
fellows; so that the lot of each bears on the fate of all the rest, 
even as it is our duty to heed their welfare as our own. This 
truth, indeed, like other fundamental principles, has universal 
scope. It cuts both ways at once. While it enjoins compassion 
for members of the body social in distress, it gives these no warrant 
to make themselves in turn a dominating class. It fails to justify 
uninformed or reckless speech, even in behalf of those who most 
need society’s help. Least of all does it furnish reasonable ground 
for the promotion of subversive or anarchical undertakings. These 
are anti-social in themselves. They attempt to improve the social 
fabric by cutting to pieces the tissue of which it is composed. The 
principle does prove the solidarity of human interests a funda- 
mental fact. And this even beyond the limits of national existence. 
Were it not for recent dreary happenings, it would be unnecessary 
to discuss this final inference, after the world’s experience of its 
years of war. But we are living in a period of reaction. The 
impetus dies down because of the simple physiological conditions 
of human activity. The vision which in 1917 and 1918 was at 
length attained fades as men turn to the quieter, but more re- 
stricted and more selfish pursuits of peace. Eventually the loss 
will have to be made good, for the recoil implies a patent miscon- 
ception of the nature of human society and the stage of develop- 
ment which mankind has reached. In time it will be realized 
that nations, like individuals, can neither live nor die to themselves 
alone, that, although the Federation of the World remains an 
unfulfilled ideal, its coming is grounded in man’s social nature 
aswell as in human historyand in the axioms of the spiritual world. 


Wesleyan University. 
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THE DEVELOPMENT OF LAY TALENT WITHIN THE 
CHURCH 


Wirn the successors of William Booth owning property 
valued at millions, doing a business which finds approval with 
thoughtful men on all five continents, and with the continued 
growth of the Brotherhood Movement in Britain during the past 
decade, the church is brought face to face with a new problem, 
inasmuch as neither of these movements is supported or controlled 
by the clergy. They are promoted by the laity and hence give rise 
to the question: What is the place of the laity within the church 
to-day? To history we turn for help. 


Tue Earty Cuurcu 


Significant it is to note that the Christian Church was in- 
spired and founded by a layman. No contemporary history ven- 
tures to indicate that Jesus was “set apart” according to the 
Hebrew tradition or any other preconceived notion. He was 
neither consecrated nor ordained for the office of the ministry 
after the fashion of the modern church. And so with his disciples: 
The women were housewives, mothers, and the wayward. The 
men were made up of fishermen, tax-gatherers, and similar working- 
men. Priests and Levites were omitted, and one discovers in this 
little band no class consciousness so often stimulated by a priestly 
code. 

Early Christianity, however, was no exception to the law of 
sociological impulse which ever forces the “group” to more 
thoroughly organize for carrying out its purpose. To promote 
their cause, the Christians, consciously or otherwise, soon created 
a special class for concentrating upon the spiritual functions of the 
church and left the remaining duties to others of the group. The 
deacon and the priest were to accomplish the religious aims, while 
the laity were responsible for the secular activities such as the se- 
curing money and buildings for the purposes of the church. There 
is no evidence that Jesus countenanced this cleavage between the 
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“religious” on the one hand and the “secular” on the other, for 
it cannot be considered very prominent at this early stage. Dea- 
cons and priests seem rather to be certain men who had more ability 
or time to give to the welfare of the struggling group of Chris- 
tians, and hence were intrusted with the business at hand. They 
were not of a different species or quality from their fellows. 


GrowTu OF THE Inga ofr THE CuURCH 


With the development of the idea of an institution—of a 
chureh—the cleavage between the clergy and laity becomes more 
marked. The threefold teaching of poverty, obedience and chas- 
tity arising from an iron-souled asceticism laid hold of the imagina- 
tion of the early centuries and contributed in no small degree 
toward establishing the consciousness of a class within the church 
group. The rise of the monastic idea promoted and strengthened 
the clergy as a distinct class. One could not be a monk and live 
as other men. Home life and the possession of property were given 
up in favor of the monastery, the cell, and celibacy. Monasticism 
made the individuals live lives quite different from other mem- 
bers of society, hence they soon became a class by themselves. 

With the consciousness of the “church” becoming more pro- 
nounced and the institution growing, there was a corresponding 
increase in the emphasis upon clergy as a separate class. Members 
of this class were ordained with much elaborateness. Insignia were 
regulated for each grade, as is illustrated by the three kinds of 
miters bestowed by the pope upon cardinals, bishops, and abbots. 
The pallium, which caused so much trouble between the papacy 
and the early English Church, together with the bishop’s crozier, 
were also marks of distinction for the clergy. 

Deference paid the clergy served to further accentuate this 
class consciousness. Only the clergy baptized. They alone could 
legally administer the eucharist and perform the other five sacra- 
ments. The “Benefit of the Clergy” gained by that strong pope, 
Alexander, as a result of the murder of Becket by Henry I, and 
fixed in the code of 1350, forbade either secular or religious 
clerks to be tried for crime by any civil court. Not unti] 1841 
was this “benefit” totally abolished in England. Yet while the 
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clerk was immune from secular persecution, his brothers of the 
laity were taxed for his support—all of which is evidence of 
unique privileges held in the society without the church. 

Within the church the hierarchy, with its elaborately gradu- 
ated offices of patriarch, metropolitan, bishop, priest, deacon, and 
“secular,” indicated the unusual rights obtained; while the rise 
of the mendicant orders—resulting from the labors of the lovable 
Saint Francis and the fervid oratory of Saint Dominic’s mis- 
sionary zeal—gave the world rare scholars and mighty preachers, 
demonstrating that the mind of the church admitted and ac- 
quiesced in the turn which events had taken since the days of her 
Lord. 

Most striking of all is the rise of the papacy. As early as 
the second century, Irensus and Tertullian tell of the stream of 
Christians flocking*to Rome, for it was then a strong church. 
The Bishop of Rome became the strongest bishop and eventually 
the chief bishop, whose powers, both spiritual and temporal, were 
so enlarged and dominating that the political leaders of a later 
epoch dared not check his jurisdiction. By 1438, however, the 
Council of Basil succeeded in taking away all papal original 
jurisdiction through the instrumentality of the Pragmatic Sanc- 
tion. After this only exceptional appeals went to Rome. 

Since the clergy promoted most of the learning at this early 
stage of the church’s history, perhaps it was fortunate that in 
this respect they were favored and helped along. The point to be 
emphasized is: In Jesus’s time there was no distinction ’twixt 
clergy and laity; yet at the beginning of our modern age the line 
was drawn both hard and fast—and the clergy possessed most of 
the power and privilege. 


Rist oF PrRoresTaNnTIsM 


With the coming of the Reformation one naturally expected a 
change. Among the many new teachings brought into vogue was 
the new doctrine concerning the state. Mr. Richard Roberts, 
writing for the Fellowship of Reconciliation, goes so far as to 
say, “The Roman conception of the sanctity and authority of the 
state, which since the Reformation and the subsequent national- 
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.ization and dismemberment of the church has led to an aserip- 
tion of authority to the state superior to that of the church, and 
has in practice brought the church to regard the requirements 
of the state as in some sort defining the moral obligation of its own 
members.” Professor Hayes of Columbia University very prop- 
erly considers “Political ambition increased in laymen” and “local 
pride exalted into patriotism” as important contributing causes 
to the revolt against Rome.’ 

It must be affirmed that from the Reformation great impetus 
was given to any form of thought which either implicitly or other- 
wise regarded the church as ancillary to the economic order 
and this momentum has not decreased but gained in prestige with 
the passing of time. In many quarters it was never so popular 
as today. 

Any form of thought exalting the state at the expense of the 
chureh would affect the interests of the clergy. As a result of the 
Reformation they were weakened and deposed largely from political 
power. The ability of the church to interfere successfully in the 
affairs of state was made null and void. Simony and nepotism 
were done away with, but the clergy as a caste system remained. 
Luther was no democrat as the term is understood today, not- 
withstanding his statements regarding “every man his own priest.” 
His actions were to the contrary, for ordination together with the 
other appurtenances pertaining to the aristocracy of the priest- 
hood remained largely in statu quo. 

In England the process was substantially the same. It was 
not the poverty and ignorance of the clergy that stirred John 
Eachard (1675) to issue his biting satires, but rather the priv- 
ileges and favors granted the clergy and denied to others. This 
fanned his wrath and irony to a pitch that even Dryden applauded. 
The clergy did not justify their existence as a separate class. 

The intense passion for liberty of conscience characterizing 
early Protestants coming to America at first seemed to eradicate 
the distinction between clergy and laity. Among these pioneers, 
the minister was of the clergy so long as he held office. On re- 


1“The Faith for the New Age,” p. 14. 
* History of Modern Europe. Carlton J. H. Hayes, Vol. II, p. 125. 
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tirement he again became a layman. This custom did not long hold,, 
and it became the practice to recognize a minister as of the clergy 
after his retiring. The only exception to this rule was the deposi- 
tion resulting from immoral conduct. 

The Counter-Reformation little affected the status of the 
clergy in the Roman Catholic Church. The “Civil Constitution 
of the Clergy,” whereby the French Revolutionists sought, with a 
strong blow, to relieve the monks of vows, suppress their houses 
and reduce the clergy in general to the par of the populace, is a 
proof of the privileges held by the clergy under the Bourbons, 
which must have antagonized the laity beyond measure. 

History says that the distinction between laity and clergy 
was not original or inherent with Christianity, but rather an ab- 
normal development which the mediseval church fostered and 
which the individualism of Protestantism in no wise hindered 
or suppressed. That abnormality is fastened upon the church 
still. 


“SecutaRizinc” THe Cuurcn 


Of relatively recent years this movement toward “seculariz- 
ing” the church has taken two forms: 

1. Where the clergy would not voluntarily yield to the demo- 
cratic invasion by the laity, they have been “dispossessed,” as 
it were. In an early New England period, the minister on ceas- 
ing to function became a layman once more. But later the call- 
ing of “clergyman” was fixed and he had certain lifelong powers 
and influences. This “setting apart” of the minister and grant- 
ing him unusual authority, which was not always wisely used, 
contributed in no small degree to what was virtually the “dis- 
establishment of Congregationalism” in New England. Today 
the lay type of mind is so increasingly prevailing that the form of 
installation is frequently dispensed with and a contract to serve 
as minister for a stated length of time takes its place. Clerical 
prestige is falling. 

French history tells the same story. The above-mentioned 
Civil Constitution of the Clergy, which for all practical purposes 
revoked the old Concordat with the pope, dealt the clergy a blow 
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which has left an impression upon the French mind. Though 
Napoleon renewed a papal concordat in a modified form, yet the 
principles of “liberty, equality and fraternity” prevailed. The 
clergy continued to intrench themselves as a distinct class and 
fortified their position against the advance of the dreaded liberal- 
ism. The Associations Bill of 1901 was the result which dises- 
tablished the Roman Catholic Church and gave the state power to 
confiscate one part of her property and control the other. 

The disestablishment of the Church of Wales and the elec- 
tion of the Bishop of Saint Asaph as Archbishop of Wales, is the 
result of a very similar process gaining momentum during the 
past fifty years. Lord Justice Banks indicated the reason for the 
plight of the church, when, in an address at the consecration of 
the new Welsh archbishop, he expressed the wish that the church 
disestablished by Parliament might be “reestablished in the hearts 
of the Welsh people.” Thus wherever the clergy have plotted 
to kéep the laity from coming to a position of equality within the 
church, the result has been a hurt to the church. 

2. The attitude toward the admitting of the laity to new 
privileges within the church has been in no wise one of uniform 
hostility. The prevailing mood has been one of welcome. As 
early as 1886 the arch-dioceses of Canterbury and York set up 
Houses of Laymen. To be sure these houses had not the privilege 
of legislation and were consultative bodies only. Yet the door was 
opened. 

In America, though a layman cannot conduct all the service 
of the church nor speak from the pulpit, yet the laity in the 
Protestant Episcopal Church has practically as much power as the 
clergy and is represented in legislative bodies. Bishop Burch is 
an instance of a business man ordained and later elected to the 
episcopacy. 

In the Methodist Episcopal Church there is a swing toward 
a greater democracy. The recent General Conference of this body 
permitted laywomen to become local preachers and removed for- 
ever the color line from any church office by electing two negroes 
to the episcopacy. It appointed a commission to bring in sugges- 
tions regarding the full ordination of women, and on all sides 
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it is loudly predicted that before long the disability may be re- 
moved which forbids the election of laymen to the episcopacy. 

In organizations affiliated with the church but not under 
direct ecclesiastical control the laity is rapidly making itself felt. 
In the Epworth League, The Christian Endeavor, and the many 
City Missionary Societies, the laity assumes a leading role and 
responsibility and pays most of the bills. Influential with Bible 
Societies and Federations of Churches of our most prominent 
cities, is the laity. The Fellowship of Reconciliation was es- 
tablished and somewhat endowed by the laity, while in the 
Y.M.C.A., the Y.W.C.A., the Laymen’s Missionary Move- 
ment, the efforts and direct influence of the clergy are not vital. 
And it seems safe to say that had the Interchurch World Move- 
ment been more in the control of such laymen as Mr. John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., and others, bigotry and sectarianism might not 
have prevented its larger success. 

The Roman Catholic Church has not remained untouched 
by the leaven of this movement among the laity, for though it 
largely bars out women, yet the Knights of Columbus offer an ex- 
ample of an influential and successful laity at work, though with- 
out any legal representation in the legislative councils of the 
church. 

On every hand it appears that a battle is waging to break 
the bands drawn against the laity, and that the idea of the clergy 
as a distinct class endowed with unique privileges is being chal- 
lenged to a defeat. Indeed, the clergyman today is simply a Chris- 
tian man among Christian men. His brothers have delegated to 
him certain work which is rightfully theirs, but which, in a spe- 
cialized world, they recompense him for doing. In this sense the 
clergy is simply the laity in action. 


Tue Inrivence or Democracy 


Democracy is a great leveler. It is no respecter of persons. 
The ignorant of a generation often are as well informed as the 
leaders of another previous one. What the leaders of one genera- 
tion discover, the rank and file of another adopt. From this law 
of the intellectual world the leaders of today’s religious forces 
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are no exception. It is possible and often probable that the man 
in the pew possesses more religious information than the average 
“eminent divine” of a century ago. 

Mr. Upton Sinclair has reasoned that history clearly shows 
the “profits of religion” to have stimulated avarice within the 
hearts of the clergy and to have accounted in no small degree 
for the persistent quest for authority and power within the church. 
The growth of religious democracy is like that of political and 
social democracy in that it makes impossible the satisfaction com- 
ing from fulfilled desires for the control or ownership of prop- 
erty by a single class or group. It worked to prohibit the clergy 
from gaining any “profits of religion” as in the olden days. 

Not only the “profits of religion,” but also the question of 
church unity has demonstrated the influence of democracy. The 
behavior of the laity regarding this latter movement has been 
unique. Count Zinzendorf seeking to unite the divided German 
Protestants of Pennsylvania, Sir Thomas More providing for 
toleration in his Utopia, John Locke in his Letters for Tolera- 
tion, Lord Baltimore, and William Penn, who not only founded 
religious tolerance in Pennsylvania, but also became author of 
The Great Case of Liberty of Conscience—all these names se- 
lected from the laity indicate that their zeal for church unity 
is based upon democratic and non-creedal foundations. Nolan Rice 
Best, editor of The Continent, has carried out the same thought 
when recently he insisted that “liberty then is the only hopeful 
platform of church union” and the attempt to make all men be- 
lieve alike is sure to keep the church divided. 

The priests of the altar, on the other hand, have not shown an 
over abundance of zeal in forwarding the cause of church unity. 
Even among those who advocate unity, the reasons given are not al- 
ways commanding of respect. Dr. Hamilton, professor in Bishop’s 
College, argues that “Christians of the present generation are look- 
ing for an organ of unity” and indicates that this may be found 
in the historic episcopate. Again he says the real problem is ta 
unite the ministers of the churches." Dr. Newman Smyth, in a 
splendid statement entitled, “A Proposed Approach Toward 
"©The Organ of Christian Unity. Constructive Quarterly. March, 1920, p. 5. 
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Unity in the United States,” describes the advances Congregation- 
alists are making toward their Episcopalian friends and plainly 
shows the facts of the eucharist and ordination to be uppermost 
in the minds of his colleagues who toil for this union.” In India, 
where heartening attempts are being put forth for church union 
in the Orient, we find the minds of the promoters interested in 
such conditions of unity as: 

1. Holy Scriptures as containing all things necessary to sal- 
vation. 

2. The Apostles’ Creed and the Nicene Creed. 

3. The two sacraments—baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

4. The preservation of the historic episcopacy. 

This is the proposed basis for a union between the Anglican 
and South India United Church.” In the light of this fact one 
understands why the world is tiring of a Christianity that is 
divided and a church which seems quarrelsome in its petty dif- 
ferences. 

Since the laity has been inclined to be more sympathetic 
with this wave of democratic thought which now sweeps through 
the world, and since church unity depends for its consummation 
in a large measure upon the growth of this sentiment, one must 
assume that this unity will never come until the clergy, who ad- 
vance creedal arguments, drop into the background, and the 
laity, who appear less concerned about belief and more concerned 
about spirit, come into the forefront. The development of lay 
talent is one remedy for the present disintegration of the Chris- 
tian Church. 

The present disregard for the church by the masses and by 
many of her own members cannot but result in a neglect of Chris- 
tian ethics in social affairs both within and without the church 
and gives cause for grave concern. An intelligent church, having 
an alliance with science, stimulating the expression of thought, 
utilizing the press, can gain the respect of public opinion. The 
church will regain her proper prestige and moral authority pro- 
portionately as she actively indulges in Christian propaganda and 





? Constructive Quarterly. March, 1920, p. 96 ff. 
*Sherwood Eddy. Constructive Quarterly. March, 1920, p. 121. 
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goes more energetically into the business of forming public opinion. 
Professor Ellwood clearly points out that public opinion will never 
be formed by an institution “in which business men and laborers 
and bankers and professionals are omitted” while the clergy 
sit in the saddle.“ A thoroughly democratized church cannot be 
disregarded. Partial paralysis and temporary impotency of the 
church will cease when the laity become as zealous for her fair 
name as they have been for unity among her members. The de- 
velopment of lay talent will bring a return of that ancient moral 
and religious authority. 

A third serious problem confronting the church is that of 
producing a new generation which shall be truly Christian. Not 
only the future peace and prosperity, but the very existence of the 
church itself, makes the undertaking of this task imperative. 
The rise and development of the idea of religious education with the 
emphasis it receives, indicates that the church is alert to the issue, 
But it also lucidly says that the teacher, and not the priest, is to 
determine the immediate future. The supply of the clergy being 
limited, it is necessary to recruit from the ranks of the laity 
for the teaching profession, and the laity generously sponsors the 
move. The coming generation cannot be educated as Christian 
without developing the lay talent within the church. 

Thus in facing the three great problems confronting the 
church, one is forced to conclude that the only solution rests in 
the application of a thoroughgoing democracy which issues a sum- 
mons to the laity for greater service and breaks down the fence 
about the clergy. 


Tue Furvre Wirn a Respronsisie Larry 


What will be the upshot of this? Only a guess can be ven- 
tured. Where the clergy have failed to influence great business 
executives who sit upon the boards of the church and her societies, 
the laity may succeed. If laymen recruited from the ranks of 
both capital and labor become interested in the supreme issues 
of the Kingdom of God, it should be possible for the church to 
speak in a clearer voice than has yet been heard to this industrial 
~~ 4G, A. Ellwood. Journal of Religious Education, April, 1920, 
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chaos about us. Seldom have the clergy been composed of adept 
politicians. A larger control of the church by the laity should 
result in a church wiser and more practical in the political solu- 
tions she ventures to give a befuddled world. Our diplomacy too 
often betrays our religion as being but a thinly veneered bit of 
paganism; and our statesmanship, which now shows how far we 
have to go to inculeate a sense of honesty and mutual good will 
into the human heart, will be purified more rapidly when the will 
of the laity is bent to the load. 

Then too, we have the eternal question of the church versus 
the state. To which comes the first loyalty? In the past war re- 
ligious loyalty was unquestionably subordinated to national loyalty. 
Men did not ask: What does the Spirit of Christ command? They 
rather questioned: What does the state demand? The Spirit of 
Jesus Christ must be exalted above the state. With the coming 
of the laity into influence, this exaltation of Him should be ad- 
vanced, for the layman would be a citizen not only of the state 
but also of the Kingdom of God and would be in a position to 
wittingly give the state the loyalty it ought to have, and, at the same 
time, to give the Kingdom the allegiance it ought to have. The 
present confusion could not remain ’twixt the loyalties toward the 
state and toward the church. 

So we have the lay talent in the church. In the past it has 
been neglected and subordinated. In the future it will be culti- 
vated and developed; and with the coming of its strength a new 
power will be given the church, a power fitting her to minister to 
a new age to which she is not yet entirely adapted, but of which she 
shall yet be the saviour. The church will adequately meet the 
problems confronting her when the lines between the clergy and 
laity cease to be so sharp and when her membership is composed 
of just men and women disciples. 
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RELIGIOUS EDUCATION AND AMERICANIZATION 


AMERICANIZATION is a word which is on every lip in our land 
to-day. Has religious education any vital relation to it? 

When a visitor to ancient Sparta asked, “Where are your 
walls, your fortifications?” the inquirer was told to look at her 
citizens. These were her walls, her defense. Roman fortifica- 
tions were never so numerous as when she fell, but the heart and 
sinews of her people had decayed. 

National greatness for any nation réquires an intelligent, 
moral, efficient body of citizens. Whether such a body can be pre- 
pared without religious education is one of the problems of this 
paper. There is an old theory that self-interest is the sufficient 
law of any democracy. If people do the thing that is for their 
best interests, they will be considerate of each other. But this 
theory, though still held by some, soon gave way to a plea for en- 
lightened self-interest. While it is true that enlightened self- 
interest involves fairness, even love for one’s neighbor, yet it re- 
quires enlightenment to make this possible, to show men and wo- 
men what is for their best interest. Our nation to-day is working 
on the theory of enlightened self-interest. Our public schools and 
state institutions of higher learning are training a generation to 
know what is right and the percentage of illiteracy in this country 
is low. While this is cause for congratulation, our leadership in 
other fields is not so commendable. In homicides and divorce we 
lead all the so-called civilized world. There are enough vicious 
movements with a following in our land to lead any citizen to 
despair of the future unless he can glimpse the counteracting 
forces. I have heard street preachers loudly proclaiming that 
there is no such thing as genuine faithful service to others, that 
no man who is sensible will try to be fair to his employer and to 
himself at the same time: therefore progress must come by the 
present “under dog” getting on top and eating up the other 
classes (of dogs) as fast as he can. Not long ago a woman 
in Minneapolis is reported to have declared before a club of 
fashionable women that no baby is worth the pain which it cost 
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the mother at birth, and made her plea, not for better medical 
science to relieve a mother’s suffering, but that the race be re- 
stocked by the so-called lower classes, who are thought to be less 
sensitive to pain. 

It is the old theory in new dress. Might makes right; there is 
no sin except failure to get all the enjoyment you can at the ex- 
pense of the other fellow. To oppose the movements of which 
these are but types, what have we? The public school, you 
answer quickly. And right royally the public school men and 
women are working, but who does not see that they are swamped 
by contending agencies, that the task if imposed upon their shoul- 
ders alone is impossible ? 

The late former Assistant District Attorney Moss frequently 
_ pointed out that the gunmen convicted for the murder of Rosenthal 
in New York were the product of our public schools, that is, either 
graduates of the high school or advanced students in the system. 
This was not intended by him as a criticism of the public schools, 
but as an effort to arouse Christian people to face the situation 
which confronts them. The nation does well to be proud of its 
public school system. Its thousands of superintendents, principals, 
and teachers are as loyal and competent a body of patriots as the 
nation has, and their work is improving steadily; but the thought- 
ful among them know that their work is not enough to give to the 
nation the moral fiber which it needs. 

Before considering the methods and work of religious educa- 
tion, let us think briefly of three movements in our American life 
which seem destined, if wisely guided, to mold the life of the 
future. They are State education, socialism, and religious 
education. It is not the intention of this paper to discuss the 
rapid growth of State educational institutions, but certainly one 
cause for the rapid rise of State universities is the American 
passion for efficiency. 

This passion has its strong points and its dangers. The 
danger is not a theory but an experience. In the onward rush for 
efficiency, things become more important than ideals or any other 
spiritual values. People worship what Booth Tarkington in “The 
Turmoil” would call “Bigness.” To be sure, bigness has more 
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spiritual value than the worship of mere money or physical 
pleasure, but it is a poverty-stricken place to worship. Its dome 
does not open to the skies, it has no comfort or inspiration for any 
but the strong. At the same time, the danger is not all with the 
people who worship “things.” Multitudes who cultivate “spirit- 
ual values” have so neglected things as to make the people with 
whom they live most uncomfortable. ‘Mother, where do people go 
when they die who are good but disagreeable ?” asked a little girl. 
We would all like to know so as to avoid that place, for we have 
seen enough of those people in our home towns. We believe that 
the very best character values are achieved by those who do things, 
but who do them out of love for God and their fellow men. 

The writer was surprised a few years ago while on a tour 
inspecting educational institutions in Palestine to find a similar 
situation, between so-called secular schools and religious schools 
among both the Mohammedans and the Jews to that which is scen 
here between state and church schools. In each case the religious 
schools have a reputation for trying to inculcate, first of all, love 
for a creed, while the state schools are supposed to cultivate mainly 
a passion for efficiency. The race which will be strongest in the 
future is the one which can blend these two passions. 

All the newer education urges us to learn by doing. If this 
is true, our culture must come by some sort of doing. What 
our American men and women need most in this particular is 
earnestness and patience enough to be thorough, to acquire just as 
much background as possible from a study of achievements in 
ages gone by and to apply this knowledge diligently to the prob- 
lems of everyday life. Let us get our culture in terms of what we 
can use, let us measure our culture not by our memories but by 
our habits. e 

There is no question about the future growth of state institu- 
tions. The universities are great now and will become greater. 
The high schools are now reaching out and becoming junior col- 
leges of arts as well as business colleges. But with expansion 
we should never forget that even enlightened self-interest will never 
make a competent patriot. It takes an eye of love to be a really 
discerning eye. It takes a will guided by love for the highest 
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ideal and supported by right habits to keep even an intellectual 
genius as a wholesome public benefactor. 

Socialism is not so successful a factor in our American life, 
but it is an undercurrent of ever-increasing force. You may not 
agree with this interpretation, leading socialists would scorn it; 
but to me the profoundest significance of socialism at this time 
is not its economic program but its moral power. The passion for 
efficiency is being given a new motive outside of religious circles. 
Men realize that if increased efficiency means increased power 
to the strong and degeneracy to the weak, the world would be 
happier without it. There is also a feeling that the men in 
power are not there altogether by sheer merit, but because of unfair 
advantages received either by inheritance or because of our present 
industrial laws. Hence the program for common ownership of 
the tools of industry, permitting each man or woman to use them 
with all the ability which is in him. People at large are not quite 
sure of the economic program. But they are in a mood to experi- 
ment with it. That the present industrial order is wrong they 
know, and a new one radically different might be better. The 
question which divides those who seek a change is this: Shall the 
change come gradually or immediately ? 

Here again every discerning man knows that the success of 
this depends upon the morals of the men and women who work it. 
How many failures have come from good plans because there have 
not been the proper moral resources back of them. The writer 
was in Turkey for several months when the Young Turk move- 
ment was being put to its most crucial test. His opinion is that 
it was an honest effort on the part of many to modernize and 
rejuvenate a badly decayed empire. When first introduced the 
multitudes wefe happy. “Now prosperity will come at once,” they 
said, and the first elections were held by a people delirious. with 
joy. I saw the representatives sent by the second election leave 
Jerusalem. But the people had no such enthusiasm as the first 
time. Their stomachs had been just as empty under the new 
regime as before. And their liberties, if anything, had been even 
more curtailed. Because under a tyrant the probability is that 
people will be allowed to do much as they please until a need 
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arises. Then the screws can be put down without any limitations. 
The fact is that the movement, though worthy, was largely a fail- 
ure before the Italian, Balkan, and World War stupped it. The 
Young Turks, in order to carry their program forward, found it 
necessary to be almost as tyrannical as Abdul Hamid. 

Why? The people were not competent to conduct a liberal 
government. One story was told of a Turkish judge whose salary 
had been about $40 under the old regime. It was made $2,000 
under the new, and he complained. “It is very little,” he said, 
because he knew that this was all he could get, not just a starter 
to be supplemented by extortion. A similar trouble is going on in 
China and other countries today. In history who will deny that 
the French Revolution degenerated into an appalling crime not 
because the people’s intentions were bad, but because they did not 
have the moral discipline to control themselves, nor the higher 
quality of love for all, even for their former persecutors. 

We have discussed two of the factors, a new program of effi- 
ciency, a new motive which its a passion for fair play, and the 
third is a new interpretation of religion as exemplified in the move- 
ment for religious education. It will be seen at once that the 
religion here under consideration is not the renunciation of all 
human interests for the sake of joys to come, nor an emotional 
debauch, but a life patterned after the ideals of the Bible. Micah 
defined it as follows: “What doth Jehovah require of thee but to 
do justly, to love mercy, and to walk humbly with thy God.” Jesus 
spoke of it as “the abundant life,” and in another place defined it 
as loving God with all the heart and one’s neighbor as himself. 

Fellowship with God and love for men are the marks of our 
religion, a religion with a wealth of emotional experience, but emo- 
tion inseparably linked (both as cause and effect) with right 
habits. Is there anything needed more in our American life than 
such a religion? A few people may love duty and harmony in 
the abstract, but when closely analyzed you will find that this 
passion usually comes from seeing duty and harmony in the con- 
crete, somewhere in real life. 

In Dorothy Canfield’s novel The Bent Twig the hero is 
trying to explain the ideals which guide him. His family and 
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friends think they are worshipers of beauty, chiefly as expressed 
in art, good clothes, and exquisite surroundings. But that docs 
not satisfy him, and he gropes for another kind of beauty. “There 
is another kind of beauty I faintly glimpse that isn’t just sweet 
smells and lovely sights and harmonious lives, it’s the beauty that 
ean’t endure disharmony of conduct, the fine true ear for the 
loveliness of life lived at its best—Sylvia, finest, truest Sylvia, it’s 
what you could, if you would—you more than any other woman 
in the world—if we were together to try. . . . Well, let’s 
see. I think I mean that perhaps our race, not especially inspired 
in its instinct for color and external form, may possibly be fum- 
bling toward an art of living. Why wouldn’t it be an art to keep 
your life in drawing as well as a mural decoration?’ He broke 
off to say, laughing, “I bet you the technique would be quite as 
difficult to acquire. . . . In this modern maze of tertible 
closeness of interrelation, to achieve a life that’s happy and useful 
and causes no uatold suffering to the untold numbers of others 
which touch it—isn’t that an underfaking which needs the passion 
for harmony and proportion? Isn’t there a beauty as a possible 
ideal of aspiration for a race that probably never could achieve a 
Florentine or Japanese beauty of line?” 

A beauty of character worked out in wonderful achievements 
of service for the world is the best goal for our American life. 
But there is only one factor which ever made this doctrine a vita) 
force in the world. When it became embodied in Jesus of 
Nazareth and was handed down to be molded into the affections 
and wills of others, then this ideal began to be realized. 

The interpretation of religion just given is both new and old. 
It is not original with this generation. It is the oldest and purest 
strain of religion, running back through the New and Old Testa- 
ments, a religion of deeds by men and women in fellowship with 
God, but a strain which has been in partial eclipse in some gen- 
erations. The rise and fall of this form of religion depends very 
much upon edueation. A purely emotional religion may not need 
much education for its background, but a religion ,of emotion 
tested by habits of service requires most careful habit cultivation. 
People who are unsympathetic to Christianity point to the 
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imperfections of Christians and say, “Hypocrite.” It would be 
nearer the truth to point the finger of scorn at these stumbling 
blocks and say, “Incompetent.” Most Christians who have come 
under our observation have meant well. They can find excuses 
plausible to themselves for all their conduct, but they have never 
been disciplined to know truth from falsehood when it comes to 
everyday business and social life. They say, “Can I not do what 
I will with my own?’ when the Christian’s answer is plainly, 
“No, you must do to others as you would have others do to you.” 
The answer to “Am I my brother’s keeper ?” is “Yes!” in the Bible, 
plainly. But people have only recently been trained in any large 
numbers to think that way and they do not know how to treat 
their brothers and sisters in the factory or the store or the kitchen. 

Every great movement must depend upon an educational 
policy to support it if it is to be permanent. The greatest emphasis 
of the Bible is upon the training of the people. “Hear, O Israel: 
Jchovah our God is one Jehovah: and thou shalt love Jehovah thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy 
might. And these words, which I command thee this day, shall be 
upon thy heart; and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy 
children, and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thy house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest down, and when 
thou risest up. And thou shalt bind them for a sign upon thy 
hand, and they shall be for frontlets between thine eyes. And thou 
shalt write them upon the door posts of thy house, and upon thy 
gates.” Deut. 6. 4-9. 

Who doubts that the perpetuation of the Jewish race has been 
largely due to the fidelity with which this injunction has been kept ? 

When we come to Jesus of Nazareth we find that practically 
his whole ministry was spent in teaching. The title which he ac- 
cepted everywhere was “rabbi,” which means teacher. He had 
little to show at the time of his death except eleven faithful, 
trained men. In fact, he clearly did not try to win multitudes, 
but left that for his trained helpers to accomplish. The history of 
the church with respect to education is familiar ground. The 
church has never neglected this field, and there are few educational 
institutions to-day whose rise does not go back to Christian sources. 
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But in our day the need is particularly pressing for a 
specific type of religious training. The need of the nation for a 
race motived by love for God and his laws I have mentioned. That 
institutions are needed to promulgate this motive therefore becomes 
axiomatic. But what of these institutions? There never was a 
time when the church so greatly needed a multitude of highly 
trained workers as to-day. This passion for efficiency does not 
stop when people think of the church. They demand that the 
church be efficient in whatever it undertakes. If the church is 
going to teach, people want its workers to teach at least as well as 
other people, if not better—a demand which applies to Sunday 
schools as well as to colleges and seminaries. If the church is go- 
ing to administer relief to the poor, they demand a scientific as 
well as a sympathetic administration. If the church is going to 
exercise authority in the field of recreation, they demand that it 
shall speak and act constructively, not negatively. 

It would not be hard to cite the incompetence of hundreds of 
churches, nor hard to give some of the reasons for this. The mem- 
bers have too often taken one verse, “Ask, and ye shall receive,” and 
forgotten to supplement it with the parable of the talents. Thus, 
missionaries have even tried to master foreign languages by 
prayer, instead of praying that their intellects may be quickened 
in their study of grammar. 

It is true that most of the churches have had high educational 
standards for their ministers and teachers in schools of higher 
learning, but any serious effort to train laymen for specific Chris- 
tian tasks outside of their means of liveliiood has scarcely yet 
begun in the Protestant churches. A recent survey shows that to- 
day most of the denominational colleges and seminaries are doing 
vastly more in their curricula to provide the state with the teach- 
ers which the state needs for its public schools than to provide the 
church which supports them with competent teachers, adminis- 
trators, ete., which it needs in the local communities. The 
recognition of this condition is becoming general, and a reform is 
on the way. 

But even if our colleges and seminaries become efficient in 
this particular, the need will not be met until there are institu- 
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tions for training in religion in every community. The state 
recognizes that its schools of higher learning can never train the 
great majority of citizens, and the church faces the same con- 
dition. Hence the new movement to make the Sunday school the 
real training school for the local church, preparing its members 
young and old for the definite tasks which the church feels itself 
responsible for performing. 

The old type of Sunday school, who can describe it? As 
some one has said, “Its teachers were selected along the lines of 
least resistance.” Good intentions were accepted as a sufficient 
qualification. Many of the teachers thought and said, “I think 
if I keep the boys off the street for an hour, that is doing good 
service.” The pupils themselves were either loosely graded or not 
graded at all. Thirteen-year-old boys and seventy-year old men 
not infrequently sat in the same class, expected to compare their 
interpretations of verse after verse. Babes and grandpas all 
studied the same lesson whether it was on David’s sin, Solomon’s 
temple, the Christ child, or the sins of the Romans. If any ob- 
jection was made to this classification of pupils or uniform lesson 
material, it was met by the answer, “Religion is very different 
from other subjects ; it comes down from above by miracle.” 

The only answer to this old type of Sunday school is that it 
did not work. To be sure it helped multitudes, for here and there 
a real genius of a teacher was better than his system and did great 
work, but more often the pupils learned little and were lost to the 
school and church before they were sixteen. 

The new Sunday school has developed its theories and teach- 
ings by processes of induction rather than by deduction. It begins 
with the child and asks, “What are the instincts and interests with 
which the Almighty has endowed him? How can these capacities 
for growth be watered and fed and exercised until the young life 
comes to fruit-bearing maturity?’ Men and women all over the 
country were carefully grading their pupils and selecting special 
lesson material for each group long before the International 
Graded Lessons were published, and many of these lessons were 
first tried out to see the actual results upon pupils of a given age 
before they were ever offered to the public. The new institutions 
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also enlarged some of the old conceptions of the Sunday school. 
The old idea that it was primarily a recruiting station for the 
church was broadened. Definite attention was given to the win- 
ning of recruits, even whole courses were planned to catch the 
religious interest at the crest of the wave, for instance at twelve 
and fifteen years when so many commit their lives to Jesus 
Christ. But the new Sunday school leaders said, “Getting recruits 
is only the beginning of our task. Our Lord won his twelve re- 
cruits early in his ministry, then his real work began.” 

Another conception to be broadened was the idea of the older 
Sunday school as exclusively a Bible school, by which it was 
meant that every lesson should have a biblical title whether the 
Bible was actually taught or not. The only logical practice based 
upon such a theory would be to limit Bible study to the memoriz- 
ing of Bible verses and facts, because, of course, the minute one 
tries to interpret his Bible as a guide for modern life he must intro- 
duce temperance, missions, and many other aspects of everyday 
Christian service. For a little while there was much opposition to a 
lesson on John B. Gough or Frances Willard, even though it had 
a biblical passage for devotional reading. The old-school leaders 
preferred to call the lesson “The Drunkards of Ephraim,” even 
though they were really studying Frances Willard; or they pre- 
ferred to teach a lesson on “David and Goliath” as a missionary 
topic rather than to accept a lesson on David Livingstone, who so 
completely carried out our Lord’s commission. 

It is said that a teacher was once having a very hard time 
with “David and Goliath” as a missionary lesson when she finally 
asked the class in the old-fashioned way, “Now, boys, what mis- 
sionary truth does the lesson suggest to you?” A long silence 
followed. Finally one boy waved. his hand and answered, “I'll 
bet Goliath said to himself, “That little Sheeny wasn’t so easy as I 
thought he was.’ ” 

But, to shorten the story, the modern Sunday schools believe 
in three things. First, Graded pupils. Lessons to suit each grade, 
lessons to prepare each pupil for the definite tasks which he, a 
seven or a fourteen-year-old, should perform. 

Secondly, Training in actual service, which is simply an 
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application of the principle, “We learn by doing,” and finds Sun- 
day school expression in the organized class, the athletic teams, 
kindness to the sick, shut-ins, ete., and giving to world-wide benevo- 
lent enterprises. Practice in carrying responsibility is em- 
phasized. 

Thirdly, Teachers in training. The experiences which hap- 
pen all the time with untrained teachers would be ridiculous if 
they were not tragic. But when we think how well a boy is taught 
his mathematics, his grammar, his physics, and how poorly he 
often gets his education in religion, one wonders why Christianity 
has the hold which it does have on the world. Said a young man 
in a great American city one day, “So you believe the time is com- 
ing when Sunday school teachers will be trained in a measure 
at least as public school teachers are?” “Precisely,” came the 
answer. “That time may be long in coming, but it is certainly on 
the way.” Quick as a flash his wife spoke up: “When that time 
comes our boy can go to Sunday school. I wouldn’t let him go to 
a school where the work is as poorly done as it was where I went 
when a girl.” This mother is typical of a multitude who are 
watching the new Sunday school to see if it will make good. 

Can it make good? It has an open field, few enemies, and 
almost universal good will. It has the pupils to be taught and 
ample materials for the purpose of study. At present it lacks 
sufficient time, competent teachers, and any compulsory discipline. 
The last is probably the least of its handicaps, since the pupils 
who attend regularly do so because the work is made interesting. 
Competent teachers can be secured because we have the material 
to draw from. There will need to be a general awakening to the 
urgent importance of this training before the supply is adequate, 
but once public sentiment demands good Sunday school teachers 
as it does to-day good public school teachers the demands will 
be met. 


“So nigh is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 

When duty whispers, Lo, thou must, 
The youth replies, I can.” 


The present older generation of Sunday school teachers 
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will not meet this need—their habits are largely fixed—but 
youth will. 

The lack of sufficient time is an obstacle to be frankly faced. 
It is impossible to do in one hour out of the week all that is re- 
quired for the religious training of the coming race. The public 
school has thirty hours or more a week and the Sunday school 
only one. The one is not enough. However, it is enough for a 
good beginning, and when we once learn how to use this hour com- 
petently it will not be difficult to secure more time. Some are 
inclined to seek more time on Sunday. That is not impossible, 
though perhaps inexpedient. What seems to the writer to be bet- 
ter, is to secure each child a two-hour period, or two one-hour 
periods during the week wherever churches are ready to supply 
the teachers. This is done to-day in Gary, Ind., and other schools 
which do not follow the so-called Gary time schedule without any 
infringement of the right of either church or state. If the public 
school curriculum gives to the home enough of the pupil’s time 
when he is unfatigued, the home can send him to a church school, 
and the state has no conflict whatsoever with the church school 
work. This is actually being done to-day in Gary. 

No one needs to be told that it is a great day in which to live. 
What we do need to be told, however, is how to live, how to invest 
our talent so as to achieve the greatest possible good to the world. 
For the true test of national greatness is the same as the true test 
of individual greatness—service. The present unpopularity of 
this ideal as a national policy is a warning to every Christian. We 
can produce in America a generation with passion and skill for 
serving the world, but we can do so only by developing a policy of 
religious education for the nation which will give the opportunity 
for effective Christian training to the last boy and girl in every 


church parish. 
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SOME ASPECTS OF DANTE’S MORAL SYSTEM 


“King, that hast reign’d six hundred years, and grown 
In power, and ever growest, since thine own 
Fair Florence honoring thy nativity, 
Thy Florence now the crown of Italy, 
Hath sought the tribute of a verse from me, 
I, wearing but the garland of a day, 
Cast at thy feet one flower that fades away.” 


So does Tennyson—to whom many would award the title of 
the greatest of the modern poets—reach across the centuries and 
pay his tribute to the immortal Florentine. Poets have ever found 
in Dante a fount of inspiration. It is also true that all those who 
have to do with the things of the spirit will find him an unfailing 
source of comfort and strength. Every spiritual teacher will do 
well to know how this prophet systematizes and sets forth the moral 
universe. Once we get to know him, then our mood easily ex- 
presses itself in the language of Lowell. It is “always Dante, al- 
ways Dante.” 

It is a common experience, in the days of childhood, to make 
an acquaintance with Dante’s Inferno by being attracted to the 
pictures of Gustave Doré. As we have turned over the pages of 
the bulky volume there came with it a shudder of horror. When 
we grew older we attempted to read the text. Perhaps something 
of the same feeling lingered. But here is a masterpiece in which 
perseverance yields great rewards. When the day came that we 
walked through the “Inferno” with Dante for our guide, even 
as he had Virgil for his own, when we sought to see the realm of 
the “truly dead” with his eyes and not our own, then what before 
seemed to hold no promise of beauty yielded its secret. It then 
became clear why in every generation to the end of time there 
will always be those that love and care for Dante, 

His work is called a “Divine Comedy.” At first blush the 
title seems entirely wrong. It is neither divine nor a comedy. 
But in the age that Dante lived a comedy was a serious com- 
position depicting human existence or truth that ended happily. 
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“Divine” was an adjective of worth that posterity soon fastened 
to his masterpiece. 

One of the keywords explaining the “Inferno” would be 
Justice. Dante seeks to present the working of divine justice 
in the spiritual realm. Around that idea of justice he builds 
his theme. It is of no blind and arbitrary justice that he treats. 
It is of the justice that comes from the working of God’s unchang- 
ing and eternal laws. Also, it is the working out to a logical con- 
clusion of the inner processes of one’s own life. Here we see how 
irresistibly and inevitably certain forces propel the life to a cer- 
tain goal. One’s fate is one’s own. There is an inner necessity 
for justice shared by God and man alike. 


“Justice moved my Great Maker to build me. 
The Divine Omnipotence, the Highest Winton 
and the Primal Lovemademe,. .. .” 


We are concerned in this article with a consideration of some 
moral aspects of Dante’s system. It is now ten years since 
W. H. V. Reade, of Oxford, published his book under the title 
The Moral System of Dante’s Inferno. While it is true that 
this is a special treatment of the Inferno, his conclusions are so 
divergent from those of the Dante students before him who 
have attempted to deal with this phase of the poem that it is 
rather surprising that the result of his investigation does not ap- 
pear more largely in the recent literature on Dante. The acknowl- 
edgment of indebtedness to him is heartily made, and the writer 
ean only expect to embody some of the results reached in the 
work .of Professor Reade with the hope that they may have that 
wider recognition which is deserved. The conclusions of Pro- 
fessor Reade must be known if the gradations of punishment in 
the Inferno and the moral theory by which they are supported 
are to be adequately understood. Not only the greater human 
interest centers about Dante’s Inferno, but we must turn to it 
in order to understand the main outlines of his moral system. 

To say that Dante’s masterpiece is the most systematic of 
all the great productions of literature is merely saying over again 
what appears in nearly every work on Dante, In working out that 
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system Dante is not only debtor to the Jew and the Greek, Bar- 
barian and Scythian, but to every system of thought that has come 
down to his day. But most of all he is indebted to Thomas Aquinas. 
He leans so heavily upon the “Summa Theologia” that the phrase 
“Aquinas in verse” is accurate enough. He is not only indebted 
to the Angelic Doctor for the conventional scholastic philosophy, 
but he gets his Aristotle through him. There is no slavish imi- 
tation of Aquinas; Dante was too great an artist and man for that, 
but there is no difficulty that arises in the interpretation of the 
Divine Comedy but a study of the “Summa Theologia” yields 
light. There were many things in the thought and practice of the 
church of his day with which he differed, but like the Modernist 
in the Roman Catholic Church of to-day (with whom Dante would 
have a peculiar feeling of sympathy), he was a true son of the 
church. 

It readily engages our attention in reading the Divine Comedy 
that there are certain sins found in Purgatory that are not found 
in Hell. Upon the terraces of Purgatory we find in ascending 
order the seven capital vices—pride, envy, anger, sloth, avarice 
(which always includes the corresponding excess, prodigality), 
gluttony, lust. In the Inferno, on the other hand, lust, gluttony, 
avarice, and anger are unmistakeably indicated, but pride, envy, 
and sloth are seemingly not in evidence in hell. The question 
naturally arises: Why does one set of sins qualify men for purga- 
tory and the other for hell ? 

Thomas Aquinas furnishes the answer. In his doctrine a 
sin is to be judged by its final intent. In human courts we are 
judged by the consequences of our acts; the overt act itself is the 
criterion to determine the punishment to be imposed. But it is 
not so with divine justice. According to that standard the moral 
classification of an act depends on the intention of the agent. 
What end did the guilty one have in mind when the act was com- 
mitted? For instance, a man may steal in order that he may ac- 
quire the means to carry out his purpose to commit adultery. 
In that case he is to be judged by the end that he had in view and 
classified accordingly, namely, adulterer. Aquinas calls attention, 
however, to the fact that the means as well as the end must be 
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good. No kind of sophistry can convert an evil act into a good 
one. It can readily be understood why Thomas Aquinas has 
been opposed by the Jesuits. 

The reason why we do not find pride, envy, and sloth in the 
lower circles of hell is that, owing to the nature of these sins, 
their end is something else than pride, or envy, or sloth. They 
produce certain sinful effects which do not resemble the inward 
causes and in judging them by the end in view we are led to 
look for their real objective in the other capital sins. 

Dante divides hell into two great divisions in which are 
punished sins due to incontinence and sins due to malice. The 
former are due to infirmity of will; the latter to perversity of 
will. In the lower circles of hell the sins of malice are punished. 
In the upper circles, and therefore less serious in their gravity, 
the sinners of passion are fixed. It comes to us with a great deal 
of surprise that the bestial sins are not the most reprehensible. 
According to this standard the sot picked up out of the gutter, or 
the lecherous victim of sexual passion, is by no means as black 
a sinner as the man who plays the more refined forms of iniquity 
into which a greater element of will and intellect have their part. 
That the sins of the intellect are greater than the sins of passion 
is axiomatic with Aquinas, and the Inferno is an extended com- 
mentary of the principle. To quote here from Reade: “The vices 
most animal in character are the monsters which the knight-errant 
must slay in the early days of his pilgrimage; spiritual death 
awaits those who fall captive to them and.the loss of the heavenly 
vision. But to conquer them is no more than to gain entrance 
to the realm of the spirit where trials infinitely harder must be 
encountered. Only those who have mastered the moral virtues 
are capable of the spiritual sins. If the young ruler had not from 
his youth up observed the precepts of the law he would not have 
been asked to sell his goods and seek treasure in heaven. The 
Divine Comedy will never be intelligible unless we remember that 
there is a difference between the verdicts of polite society and the 
morality of the gospel.” 

Thomas Aquinas sets forth the reasons why sins of malice 
are worse than sins of passion, First, sins of malice are primarily 
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of the will. Second, malicious sins indicate a fixed habit in a way 
that sins of incontinence do not. Third, malice has an evil end 
beyond the mere gratifying of the sin itself. The sins of malice 
are threefold. They all involve injury as their end. There is 
the class of sins involving injury by use of violence. This class 
will be found in the seventh circle of hell. In the next circle, and 
therefore more serious in their gravity, are the malicious sins in- 
volving the use of fraud. In the last circle of hell, bringing to a 
focus all the total of iniquity, are the sinners of malice into whose 
transgressions the element of treacherous fraud enters. Treachery 
to Dante—the betraying of a sacred trust—is the greatest of sins. 
Therefore, it is at the lowest point, and closest to Satan, that we 
naturally find Judas. 

Although the seven capital vices hay be found in purgatory 
there can be no similar classification of the sins of purgatory into the 
divisions of incontinence and malice. Sins of incontinence there 
may be, but it is apparent that whoever dies in a state of malice cuts 
himself off from the hope of salvation. No one can reach the 
mount of purgatory unless there is the disposition of repentance. 
An attitude of malice automatically bars the way and sends the 
guilty to the proper circle of hell. 

It is usually a difficulty with the reader to estimate Dante’s 
purpose in putting the heretics in the sixth circle of hell. At first 
it seems as if it were a merely arbitrary assignment, Dante hardly 
knowing what to do with them. But Reade calls attention that 
careful study will indicate that it is the logical place. The heretics 
are placed midway between the sins of passion and malice for 
the reason that their guilt may partake of either or both. The more 
the intellectual element plays in their sin, and to the extent 
that injury becomes their end, the sin becomes wanton. But there 
may also be an impulsive element about heresy which mitigates 
the offense and gives the sinner a more desirable place in the sixth 
circle. The absence of heresy from purgatory is evident enough. 
No man who dies a heretic can possibly be admitted to purgatory. 
If he repents and is absolved his place in purgatory will depend 
upon the capital vice which originally led him into sin. 

The medieval system rested back on the verse in James; 
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“Whoso keepeth the whole law, and yet offendeth in one point, 
breaketh all.” Because of the unity of the virtues, it was reasoned, 
there is a corresponding unity of the vices. Thomas Aquinas at- 
tacks this doctrine. The responsibility of sin always has to do 
with the will. Virtue is an acquired habit, built up by a series 
of actions. It can only be expelled by the formation of a contrary 
habit. Very stolidly does Aquinas set himself against the pre- 
vailing doctrine that one vice carries all others along with it, 
for if after any transgression there may be the inclination to . 
good, it is proof that the contrary vice, displacing the virtue, 
has not been entirely established. The sinners we meet in the 
different circles of the Inferno are not eternally sentenced to 
their place on the basis of impulsive and occasional transgressions. 
We are often reminded that Dante’s hell has no doors or locks. 
The guilty are free to go out. It is tragically significant. 
Go where they may it would still be true that what makes hell 
is not a thing of the outer environment but a fact of the inner 
life. 

We are far removed from the day of Dante. The scholastic 
theology is no more useful to our day than the Ptolemaic astron- 
omy in which it believed. But Dante’s poem transcends his age 
as all great poetry does. We regard the medieval doctrine as in- 
cidental. Rooting his masterpiece in certain fundamental and 
eternal truths the moral appeal becomes tremendous because he 
lets us see how these truths affect the eternal human destiny. 
We read his poem and we close the book, but we cannot forget how 
great is the freedom of the human soul, how sublime is moral 
responsibility, how terrible is sin. 


fas , 
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THE NEW TESTAMENT IDEA OF FELLOWSHIP 


In considering the New Testament idea of fellowship, we 
are placed at a disadvantage; for our field of inquiry has been 
so well explored. Theologians of every school have surveyed its 
bounds, taken its bearings, and measured the angles of its di- 
vergence, so that we can scarcely hope to discover anything new. 
But trite as our subject is, it should have for us a special and 
permanent interest, for the field of “fellowship” is one that we, 
as Methodists, have pre-empted, and over which we have a sort 
of prescriptive right. We have blazoned “fellowship” on our 
church standards; it is our distinctive sign; indeed, so all-impor- 
tant is “fellowship” that we have fashioned out of it, as from the 
famous Corinthian brass, the gate of our temple, admitting none 
to its inner courts who cannot frame our shibboleth. 

Our first and chief inquiry then will be as to the meaning 
of the New Testament word, sotwwria, which is ‘the Greek 
equivalent to our word “fellowship.” But before we pass to this 
there is a group of related words, growing from the same root 
stem, whose meaning will throw some light upon the higher word 
we wish now to study. First of all we have the adjective xotwéc, 
which meant “common,” or “in common,” as in the Epistle to 
Titus 1. 4, where the apostle speaks of the “common faith”; and 
again, as we read in Jude, v. 3, of a “common salvation.” This 
is its only meaning in earlier profane Greek; but as words, like 
birds in their long flight, have a tendency to drop down from the 
general to the specific, this word, to the eclectic Hebrew mind, 
had soon the lower and darker meaning, as of something “un- 
clean,” “defiled.” Its primitive meaning, however, was some- 
thing “unappropriated,” something that could not be a personal 
property, but was free and open to others, or to all. Then we 
have the word «co:wwvéc,meaning a companion, a partner. It was 
a conjunctive word, joining together two or more subjects, as 
having a certain quality, or thing in common. The word «owwvia 
has a similar meaning—to become a participator, a sharer or 
companion, indicating a commonness or identity of interest. The 
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whole group of words thus marks off a certain relation between 
separate subjects; they show an overlapping of interests, a pre- 
scribed circle in which possessions and aims are common, identical. 

Turning now to the larger word «ocwwria, it expresses the same 
idea ; but consecrated to a higher use, it is a word set apart, al- 
most exclusively, to describe the relations of Christian life and 
society. The word is used nineteen times in the New Testament. 
In eleven instances it is rendered by our word “fellowship,” in 
four by the word “communion,” in two by the word “communica- 
tion,” while once it is rendered by the word “distribution,” and 
once as “contribution.” Six times the word is used to indicate 
the Christian’s relationship with God, as in 1 John 1. 3: “And 
truly our fellowship is with the Father, and with His Son, Jesus 
Christ” ; and again, 1 Cor. 1. 9: “Ye were called into the fellow- 
ship of his Son”; and again, Phil. 2. 1: “If any fellowship of 
the Spirit”; and 2 Cor. 13. 14: “The communion of the Holy 
Ghost be with you all.” Now in all these cases, though it may 
be difficult to define exactly what the word does mean, it cannot 
possibly have the narrower meaning we attach to the word “fellow- 
ship,” as an interchange of so-called experience. The divine fel- 
lowship covers the whole of that life of the soul, the life which 
is hid with Christ in God, when, after the new genesis, or the 
regeneration, man is at one with God, his spirit consciously 
touched by the Divine Spirit, his will configuring itself to the 
Divine Will, until thoughts and desires, and the life itself, are 
caught up into the higher drift of the Divine purpose. The 
word includes the lesser meaning of direct, personal intercourse, 
as Father, Son, and Spirit make their abode in the surrendered 
heart; but it includes the wider meaning, the thousand modes of 
helpfulness that fellowship with God, our alliance with the Divine, 
will bring. 

In 1 Cor. 10. 16, we have a slightly different though related 
meaning attached to the word «ocywrfa, as the apostle asks: “The 
cup of blessing which we bless, is it not the communion of the 
blood of Christ? The bread which we break, is it not the com- 
munion of the body of Christ?’ Here the word evidently means 
a joint partaking of the body and blood of Christ. It is not 
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simply an expression of union with Christ; it is a com-union; 
namely, a union in common with others. And that this fellow- 
ship idea was prominent in the mind of the apostle is evident 
from the verse which follows: “For we being many are one bread 
(or one loaf): for we are all partakers of that one Bread.” The 
communion is thus the expression of a double fellowship: their 
fellowship with Christ, their participation in the benefits of his 
passion, and, as a result of this, their fellowship with each other. 

We turn now to those passages, ten in number, where the 
word is used to express the relation of Christians to each other. 
Writing to the Galatians 2. 9, Paul speaks of his own earlier ex- 
periences, how some years after his conversion he went up to 
Jerusalem, and he says: “When James, Cephas, and John, who 
seemed to be pillars, perceived the grace that was given unto me, 
they gave to me and Barnabas the right hand of fellowship.” Now 
here we find an inner circle of fellowship, a fellowship within a 
fellowship; for this, we must bear ia mind, was not Paul’s in- 
troduction to the church, for he had preached Christ for seven- 
teen years, while he once was a guest in Peter’s house for fifteen 
days. But his apostleship had not been recognized. Seen through 
the refractory atmosphere of Jerusalem, he was no apostle, but 
simply an impulsive and somewhat erratic leader of the Forward 
Movement. Now, however, they could but recognize his Divine 
credentials; and late though it was—seventeen years after Ananias 
had welcomed him within the church, saluting him as “brother 
Saul”—the apostles in Jerusalem gave him the right hand of 
fellowship. It was a fellowship of labor; that association of 
kindred souls, who, fired by one purpose, directed by one Spirit, 
went their separate ways to preach a common faith, and to build 
up on earth the New Jerusalem, the city of God, whose gates of 
light should open to welcome the gathering tribes. This was a 
fellowship that knew no bounds of space. Mountains could not 
sever it, distance could not weaken its bonds; the sacred brother- 
hood of Service could not be broken. 

We find the word corvwria, three times used to indicate some 
tangible expressions of Christian fellowship, as in Rom. 15. 26, 
“For it hath pleased them of Macedonia and Achaia to make a 
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certain contribution for the poor saints which are at Jerusalem.” 
In 2 Cor. 8. 4, the apostle says how they prayed him with much 
entreaty to take upon himself the “fellowship of the ministering 
to the saints”; while ayain, in 2 Cor. 9. 13, he speaks of the 
liberal “distribution” the Corinthian Christians have made to 
their poorer brethren at Jerusalem. Here then is a fellowship 
which is expressed, not in words at all, but in deeds, in gifts of 
sympathy and love. It is not the narrow fellowship of the indi- 
vidual members of some isolated church, but the wider fellow- 
ship, which, ignoring the rage of Euroclydons and the stormy 
Aegean, binds in a close and indissoluble union the saints of 
Corinth and the saints of Jerusalem. 

John, in his first epistle, lingers lovingly over the word 
“fellowship,” using it four times in the first four sentences. We 
have already referred to the Divine fellowship of which he speaks, 
and so now we need only refer to the human fellowship he men- 
tions. He says, 1. 3, “That which we have seen and heard de- 
clare we unto you, that ye also may have fellowship with us” ; 
and again in verse 7, “But if we walk in the light, as he is in 
the light, we have fellowship one with another.” Let us bear 
in mind that John is not speaking to saints with whom he has 
daily or frequent intercourse, but that he is writing to Christians 
who are at a distance, and whom perhaps he has never seen. But 
even with these conditions of separation and distance, he claims 
a fellowship for them and a fellowship with them; and the fellow- 
ship that he claims is that wider “communion of saints” into 
which all are admitted, irrespective of locality or circumstance, 
who “walk in the light as he is in the light.” 

Exactly the same meaning is given to the word in Philippians 
1. 5, where the apostle speaks of “your fellowship in the gospel 
from the first day until now.” This is not a fellowship which is 
localized, confined within the church at Philippi; it is the wider 
fellowship in which the apostle himself is embraced, for he goes 
on to remind them how his love and his prayers have gone out 
toward them, and how their thoughts and prayers and welcome 
gifts have followed him, right on through the unforgetting years 
“from that first day until now.” 
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Again in the Epistle to Philemon, verse 6, the apostle writes, 
“That the communication of your faith may become effectual.” 
The Revised Version rightly substitutes the word “fellowship” for 
the word “communication”; though it is evident there had been 
some communication of Philemon’s faith, for the apostle had 
heard of it, probably through Onesimus. But here again the fel- 
fowship is that wider fellowship of spirit, that deeper union of 
souls, which binds in one “partnership”—as the apostle playfully 
puts it in verse 17—Paul, the aged, at Rome and Philemon at 
Colossee. 

So far then in our search we have not found a single case 
where fellowship in the New Testament has the narrower mean- 
ing of an interchange of Christian experience. There remains 
but one other occasion of its use that we need examine, and that 
is in Acts 2. 42, where we read, “And they continued steadfastly 
in the apostles’ doctrine and fellowship, in the breaking of bread 
and the prayers.” And here we come to the arena of fierce 
logomachies, for this verse has given rise to endless strifes of 
words. Reading it backward, and throwing into the word our 
modern ideas, some can see in it proof positive that the early 
church had already instituted meetings for the interchange of 
Christian thought and sentiment, the relation of personal experi- 
ence. And so the author of the first-prize “essay on the class- 
meeting” speaks half reproachfully and half pathetically of “be- 
wildering expositors” who have adopted an interpretation of the 
word which, he says, “would never have been suggested by the gen- 
eral drift of the passage” ; and he complains of them as “emptying 
the phrase of its spiritual significance.” But is it sound exegesis, 
is it not rather a dangerous experiment, to give to the word here 
a meaning we do not find in any other occasion of its use? Had 
we not a purpose to serve, some pre-judgment to ratify, should 
we not expect that the word “fellowship” here would have all the 
wider meaning it has elsewhere? Naturally we should, and so 
indeed we do find it. What the socwwrvia of verse 42 means Saint 
Luke tells us in verse 44, where he says they “had all things 
-common” (dzxavyra xorvd), a statement he repeats in chapter 4. 32. 
The solva of the one explains the xotwwréw of the other. It 
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is, therefore, here, as elsewhere, the broader fellowship, not a fel- 
lowship of words, but a fellowship of soul, so deep, so close, it 
leads to a fellowship of goods, in part, at least. After the light- 
nings and thunders of Pentecost, such was the rain of blessing, 
such the sweet overflow of love, the lines of the “mine” and 
“thine” were for the most part obliterated, and each individual 
life poured out its sympathies and charities in one ungrudging 
largesse. And if this broader interpretation of the word seems 
too catholic, and not enough Methodistie, I will call for the testi- 
mony of Wesley himself, who was too much of a Grecian to be 
led off on a false scent. In his Notes upon this verse, he says, 
“So their daily communion consisted in these four particulars: 1. 
Hearing the word ; 2. Having all things common; 3. Receiving the 
Lord’s Supper; 4. Prayer.” 

We come then to this conclusion, that the New Testament 
word “fellowship,” in the nineteen places where it is used, never 
once has the narrower meaning of an interchange of religious 
experience. It may include that, but certainly it does include 
a great deal more. It means a fellowship of soul, of spirit, in- 
duced by a fellowship with the Divine Spirit, and which, as Dr. 
Gregory says, “constitutes the real, essential oneness of the 
church.” It was a fellowship that expressed itself in many ways 
—in thoughts, in feelings, in works, in prayers, in words, in gifts; 
a fellowship which knit together the detached members, however 
far they might be sundered, into one body, a body which was 
glad to obey the commands, and to execute the will of its un- 
seen and exalted Head. And what we find to be the teaching of 
the word “fellowship,” we find illustrated in the life of the early 
church. We get but few, and those very brief, glances into the 
internal economy of the church. We do find, however, that they 
had meetings, sometimes all-night meetings, for prayer, meetings 
for worship and for the frequent communions; but we do not 
find any meeting set apart distinctively for the relation of per- 
sonal experience. When we do hear them speaking, it is not of 
themselves, but of “the wonderful works of God.” And so Saint 
Paul, writing to the Corinthians, 1. 14, 26, says, “When ye. 
come together every one of you hath a psalm, hath a doctrine, 
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hath a tongue, hath a revelation, hath an interpretation”; but 
he does not say, “hath an experience.” Even the agapx of the 
early Christians partook more of the social than of the spiritual 
elements, approaching in their character more nearly to our tea 
meeting than to any other of our church gatherings. 

But having said this, let us hasten to say that we would 
not for one moment depreciate the value of Christian testimony, 
nor would we speak one disparaging word of those inner circles 
of Christian fellowship which are at once the strength and glory 
of our church. Here we fall back on Hooker’s great principle, 
“The omission of a point in Scripture does not decide against it, 
but only throws us upon the law of reason on the matter.” So 
it must be here, and though the word fellowship may not have 
our narrower meaning, yet through all the New Testament we 
find the fact of a real, spiritual fellowship; a fellowship so close 
and deep that it implies, as it demands, a free interchange of 
religious thought and fecling. How could they possibly have been 
of one heart and soul had each believer held the great secret 
shut up within his own heart, insulating himself from all the rest ? 
How could they have had all things common if they shared not 
these deeper experiences of their soul life?’ Would they share 
each other’s goods, and not share at the same time each other’s 
joys and sorrows, hopes and fears? Of one thing we may be 
sure, the world had never said, “See how these Christians love 
one another!” had each worshiper hidden his deeper, truer self 
within the shell of selfish reserve. And so the New Testament 
is full of injunctions as to the mutual duties of Christians: how 
they are to edify one another, to teach one another, to exhort one 
another, to comfort one another, to admonish one another—in- 
junctions which imply the very closest personal intercourse and 
the freest interchange of Christian experience. 

We need not then apologize for what is the distinctive fea- 
ture of our church, its systematized provision for the interchange 
of religious thought, and for the consideration of questions bear- 
ing upon the spiritual life. If we do not base them upon any 
divine ordinance or upon any separated sentence of the New 
Testament, we base them upon that older Scripture, those tables 
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of the heart, the needs and necessities of our human nature; for 
when all science is based upon experience, when experience and 
testimony are the two chief factors in the problem of progress and 
destiny, why should religion be the one, the great exception to a 
universal law ? 

But while we recognize the value of the class meeting we are 
bound to admit that it does not represent the New Testament idea 
of Christian fellowship. And when, out of the numberless ways 
in which that divine fellowship found expression, we select one, 
the fellowship of words, of speech, giving to it a preeminent place 
and making it the sole condition of membership in our church, 
our position is at once illogical and unscriptural. When Method- 
ism was but a “society” within the church, we could impose any 
condition, and select any password we might choose; but now that 
we claim to be a church, we must adjust our ecclesiastical 
approaches and conditions to the pattern shown us on the Mount, 
these Scriptures of the New Testament, and we are not justified 
in narrowing or building up the Gate which is called Beautiful, 
which is broad and high, and substituting in its place some little 
wicket gate of our own. Our wicket gate might find its place 
and use as it opened from the interior to some Solomon’s porch, 
or some quiet cloisters ; but to set it in the front, the only approach 
and entrance, is an anomaly and anachronism which is out of 
harmony both with reason and Scripture. 

That there must be some readjustment of membership con- 
ditions in our Wesleyan Methodist Church is evident; but it does 
not come within the scope of this paper to indicate the directions 
or form of that adjustment; this we leave with all confidence to 
the constructive skill of our seers and statesmen, guided, as they 
will be, by the Spirit of Him who is the Head and Builder of his 
church—the Lord who still walks among the golden candlesticks 
and who holds in his right hand the stars of the churches and the 


stars of all the skies. 
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A CHRISTIAN UNIVERSITY; OR, CAN A UNIVERSITY 
BE CHRISTIAN ? 


In the great intercession of his passion Jesus prayed, 
“Sanctify thou them through the truth; thy word is truth.” In 
this petition the process by which God sanctifies a human heart 
is set forth as partly one of truth, and partly one of almighty 
power. The Holy Spirit is the energy, but the Holy Spirit only 
performs his work in relation to the truth. The Holy Spirit, 
truly, sheds some measure of divine light upon every human 
heart, but he can make a heart radiant with Christian light only 
in connection with the Christian gospel. We believe that God’s 
grace reaches all men everywhere ; that no man anywhere, no, not 
the most benighted savage, but has felt the calling of the Spirit 
of God; but the full ministry of God’s Holy Spirit can be per- 
formed only in relation to the truth. God did something for men 
under the Hebrew conception of the truth, and he can still do 
something for men under it; but only in connection with the full 
Christian gospel, that namely, of God made manifest in the flesh, 
crucified for our sins, and raised for our justification, can the 
Holy Spirit perform his full sanctifying ministry. This is at 
once a truth of Scripture and of experience, and it underlies the 
whole movement of the Christian evangel. There would be no 
need of missionary enterprise if the Holy Spirit performed his 
whole sanctifying ministry without respect to the measure of 
truth. The abiding contrast between Christian and non-Christian 
civilizations bears mute testimony to the worth of every funda- 
mental detail of the Christian message. We reiterate, every 
Christian truth has its own peculiar moral worth, and the sacrifice 
of any one of them its own peculiar costliness. It was the realiza- 
tion of this fact that lay behind the controversies of the early 
Christian centuries. They have been spoken of contemptuously 
as the controversies over a Greek diphthong; but such a criticism 
only manifests the critic’s lack of deep appreciation. Either he 
is ignorant of what was at stake behind the diphthong, or else he 
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fails to appreciate the moral worth of every detail of Christiar. 
truth. For the church everything was at stake in those contro- 
versies. The word “homo” put into Creed identified the Saviour 
with the very eternal substance of the Father, while the word 
“homoi” on the contrary would have made possible a lower con- 
ception of him. And just as the early church guarded the essen- 
tial deity of her Lord, in those early controversies, so the church 
in all ages must guard every fundamental item of her great faith. 
She must guard her truth as to sin, as to redemption, her emphasis 
upon the supernatural, her belief in the possibility of supernatural 
life through faith, and her belief in the supernatural character 
and sufficiency of her Scriptures. 

' Another manifestation of the fact that the church from the 
beginning did appreciate the worth of her truth is to be found in 
the fact that always she has been not only a preaching, but a 
teaching institution. The apostles themselves were not only 
preachers and evangelists, they were also teachers who trained for 
the church a ministry that was to succeed them. Very early 
Christian schools were organized. The names of Origen and 
Clement have made the one at Alexandria familiar to all the 
world. And from these beginnings, coming down across the centu- 
ries the church has been among the chief sponsors of educational 
institutions. The colleges and universities of our own country 
are a striking illustration of the teaching ministry of the church, 
for it will be admitted on every hand that the large majority of 
our institutions of higher learning are of churchly origin. Many, 
in recent years, have slipped out from under her guiding hand to 
seek the liberality of secular foundations, and to this tendency it 
is high time the church called a definite halt; but with all these 
subtracted the church is still, and must always remain, a great 
patron of higher education. 

The church has colleges and universities, but can the name 
Christian be applied to them? Indeed, can the word Christian 
appropriately be applied to a modern university? The founda- 
tion of the church, that is, the attitude that gives meaning and 
worth to all its infinite values, may be expressed in the words, “I 
believe,” Can a university stand upon this foundation? Is not 
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the foundation of the university rather expressed in the words, 
(“I investigate”? One cannot hesitate before this last question, 
the university is essentially an investigator; and it may be 
seriously questioned to what extent an institution dedicated to 
investigation can stand upon the churchly foundation, “I believe.” 
But let us be careful, for if a university cannot be built upon the 
same foundation with the church, then it is not in any proper sense 
entitled to be called by the name Christian. As an investigator 
the university must have the perfect freedom of facts. This is 
certainly true. But then so far as it is a question of facts the 
church no less than the university must accord them full recogni- 
tion. The freedom of facts is as necessary to truth as freedom of 
speech is to democracy. Any institution that refuses to respect 
the facts has lost its right to the respect of the world. But cannot 
the church and the university as well give full freédom to facts 
and yet rest solidly upon the Christian foundation of faith? 

This is the crucial question of our discussion, and we answer 
it with an emphatic affirmative. Every system of thought that 
offers to the mind a comprehensive explanation of the world and 
things has beneath and around its facts a very extensive body of 
faith, that is, a body of chosen belief. This is equally true whether 
the explanation is called by the name of science, philosophy or 
religion. This body of faith, of chosen faith (and all faith is 
chosen, for when it ceases to be choice and becomes demonstra- 
tion, it is no longer faith but knowledge), is in science not a part 
of its facts, and in philosophy not a part of its demonstrations; 
but is, in either of these systems of, thought, an hypothesis con- 
structed around separate facts and demonstrations to complete 
them and to unite them into a system. 

Tt is in respect of this framework of fundamental belief into 
which facts are fitted, and by which they are completed and 
united, that the Christian Church has a faith. And in respect of 
this framework the university must also have a faith. If it 
happens to be an exponent of the evolutionary theory of Charles 
Darwin, that theory is its faith. If instead it has taken upon 
itself the name Christian, then the faith of the church must be its 
faith, The Christian university, then, is an investigator with a 
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certain fixed body of fundamental Christian beliefs that deter- 
mines the point of view from which every fact and all truth shall 
be viewed. Or, to put it differently, it is an investigator with a 
creed that determines the framework into which all facts must 
be built. 

We believe that this harmonizing of freedom of investigation 
with fixedness of general faith is absolutely justifiable intellectu- 
ally. We will proceed with our discussion, first, by stating just 
what a Christian university is, and second, by attempting some 
justification of our assertion that a university has a right to choose 
the fundamental framework of its thinking. 

A Christian university, as we are thinking of it, may be 
defined in three principal items, thus: It is an institution that has 
made choice of the Christian point of view, and that is seeking to 
see every fatt, and all truth from that position. Second, it is an 
institution that instead of quickly accepting every new theory of 
philosophy or of science brings these not only to the test 
of facts, but also to the test of its own great faith. It studiously 
seeks to relate all new facts to that great body of truth that has 
come to us in the revelation of Jesus Christ. Third, it is eager 
to press upon its own generation, and to pass on to all succeeding 
generations, its sublime heritage of truth. It aims to educate, but 
its chief passion is to pass on to all generations of men the whole 
wonder of the fact and of the truth of Christ. 

It is impossible to miss the central idea in this definition of 
a Christian university. It is that the Christian university not only 
has the right, but is under gn absolute imperative to niake choice 
concerning what body of fundamental faith or philosophy it will 
hold. This conception is to our generation somewhat strange. 
Men generally do not regard truth as something held in personal 
choice. They look upon it rather as a conclusion from evidence ; 
indeed as an actual demonstrated certainty. Each reasoner, of 
course, believes his own conclusions are the only ones warranted 
by the evidence, but the fact that equally accurate intellects draw 
opposite conclusions would strongly argue that some personal bias 
of the reasoner, rather than the evidence, is the determining 
factor. 
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Some years ago a professor from a European university came 
to America to lecture upon the human soul. His thesis as adver- 
tised in the public press was approximately this: A Demonstra- 
tion of the Non-Existence of the Human Soul. His subject 
attracted widely, and he was given a large hearing. His argu- 
ment rested upon the simultaneousness of the phenomenon of 
death in mind and body. He had observed that when the vital 
organs ceased to function the soul ceased to express itself through 
the body. He concluded from this observation that the soul is 
but a function of the vital organs, and has no separate existence. 
The slightest examination of this argument, however, shows that 
the conclusion is not a demonstration, but rather that it is a per- 
sonally chosen opinion, held, in this case, on the basis of very 
inadequate evidence. The fact that the soul has ceased to express 
itself through the body does not at all prove that it has ceased to 
exist, and to express itself in another life apart from the body. 
The observed fact that the soul has ceased to express itself through 
a broken body no more concluded the extinction of the soul than 
it would argue the extinction of a musician should he cease to 
express himself through a broken violin. The professor did not 
convince his American audiences. The reason is evident. He did 
not have a demonstration, but simply a personally chosen belief. 

And what was true concerning this effort to demonstrate the 
philosophy of Materialism is equally true of every effort to demon- 
strate any philosophy. Every philosophy the world has ever held 
is simply a chosen faith supported by some weight of evidence. 
The last hundred years produced numerous philosophies and 
philosophical doctrines. Thus, there were Idealism and Monism, 
Materialism and Pessimism, Agnosticism, Pragmatism, Evolu- 
tion by infinitestimal variation, and Personalism. Some of these 
systems and principles are mutually antagonistic, and therefore 
cannot all be true. In some measure, therefore, they must have 
been the chosen faiths of those who hold them. When anything 
is demonstrated it is demonstrated forever. Euclid settled certain 
principles of mathematics for all time. Newton similarly settled 
the law of gravitation. If any system of philosophy could be thus 
demonstrated it would decisively defeat -all others. It would 
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quickly become universal, and its position could never again be 
disturbed. The fact that no system of philosophy does win for 
itself such universal acceptance is sufficient proof that no phi- 
losophical system has ever been demonstrated, but that they are 
on the contrary held simply as chosen beliefs. 

Just before the war a professor of history in one of our out- 
standing American institutions of learning, who had made choice 
of the principle of gradual evolution as one of his fundamentals, 
asserted that all history would have to be rewritten to get the idea of 
crisis out of it. The war has brought decisive rebuttal to his theory. 
To-day it seems almost certain that for years to come the idea of 
crisis and historic leap will have large place with historical 
writers. Before the war, again, Lavedan was a skeptic. He not 
only did not believe, he rejoiced in unbelief. Here is his own 
account of his experience. He writes: 


“Once I laughed at faith and thought myself wise. But when I saw 
France bleeding and weeping, my laughter could not give me joy. I 
counted the sacrifices of our people, and I saw how they accepted them 
with praying hearts. A nation must despair unless it believes that the 
sufferings of earth will become the joys of heaven. Who can hope when 
everything is failing, save he that has faith in God? How hard it is to 
be an atheist on this national burying ground. I cannot do it. I can’t 
be one. I have deceived myself and you who have read my books and 
sung my songs. I was mad. It has all been an awful dream. O France, 
return to your faith, and to your best days. To depart from God is to be 
lost. I know not whether I shall be alive to-morrow, but I must tell my 
friends, Lavedan does not dare die an atheist. It is not hell that makes 
me afraid, but this one thought grips me: God lives, and thou art so far 
from him. O my soul, rejoice that thou art permitted to see in this hour, 
when kneeling thou art able to say, I believe, I believe in God, I believe!” 


Why did Lavedan change his philosophy from atheism to 
religion? Was it because he had suddenly discovered any facts in 
science or any new principles in philosophy? No, the explanation 
lies wholly elsewhere. The explanation lies not without, but 
within. Lavedan himself had been changed. He had seen the 
world failing. He had seen France suffering, believing, praying, 
He had suddenly found himself thrust out into the deeps of life 
away from the little superficialities in which he had vainly lived. 
In this new vast world the little theories he had held were worth- 
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less to him. He rejected them. He turned to faith in God. 
Lavedan changed his philosophy because his heart and conscience 
had been lifted to the place of authority, and with these enthroned 
his old beliefs were impossible to him. J. S. Mill similarly 
changed his philosophy after the death of his wife. Voltaire, too, 
changed at the threshold of death sufficiently for his daring bitter- 
ness to give place to fear. 

This truth that we have been developing is one of large 
importance, and especially so to-day, when many people are 
accepting mere age currents in philosophy as if they were actually 
demonstrated truth. It seems strange that anything so important 
should be so generally lost out of sight, for our truth is not at all 
a tiew discovery, but on the contrary has been again and again 
announced and emphasized. Plato proclaimed it to his day, 
asserting that man is powerless to arrive at certainty of the truth, 
and that he must await a divine revelation. And Pascal, Fichte, 
Luthardt and’ Schodde have more recently announced the same. 
Wrote Fichte: “Our system of thought is often but the history of 
our heart. Conviction arises from inclination, not from reason, 
and the improvement of the heart leads to true wisdom.” And 
Luthardt, in his great apologetic work, now only fifty years old, 
writes: “The prerequisite and determining motive of different 
opinions is not so much a different philosophy, a different set of 
notions, as a different state of feelings.” While Schodde, writing 
in our own times, analyzes the intellectual currents of the nine- 
teenth century and asserts that they are to be explained by the 
adhesion of successive schools to three different fundamental prin- 
ciples in philosophy. 

Here then is our conclusion as it relates to the question of the 
Christian university. Since every comprehensive interpretation 
of things, whether called by the name of science, philosophy or of 
religion, is the chosen faith of its advocates, then there is no 
reason why a university should not definitely make choice of the 
whole Christian point of view, and devotedly maintain it. There 
is no reason why a university should not test by this Christian 
point of view the various unproved theories of science and prin- 
ciples of philosophy that are from time to time offered for its 
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consideration, There is no reason why a university should not 
eagerly seek to relate all new facts to its Christian point of view. 
If the objection should be offered that according to these ideas 
intellectual possession of the truth is forever impossible in this 
world, we reply, it is even so. True science always assumes vast 
and unproved presuppositions, and it never has and never will 
give answer to any fundamental question. Science never will be 
able to lighten the fundamental mystery of being. As a method 
of knowledge with respect to these things it is even more helpless 
than deductive philosophy. Whether or no God could have given 
to man a mental mechanism that would have made it possible for 
him to explore and demonstrate fundamental truth may be an 
open question; that he has not done so is simply a patent fact of 
experience. 

But while asserting that fundamental truth cannot be demon- 
strated and that every comprehensive interpretation of life and 
things is simply a chosen belief, no matter by what name it may 
be called, we do not want to be understood as saying that Chris- 
tianity is without intellectual support. Very far from this, we 
want to assert that Christianity has a tremendous apologetic, 
abundantly sufficient to justify the Christian university’s choice 
of it; that it has, indeed, an appeal not alone to the intellect, 
but to every faculty and power of the human personality. In the 
first place Christianity is a theistic system, and so it is heir to all 
the intellectual resources of theism. And while we must admit 
that theism falls short of actually demonstrating an eternal per- 
sonal First Cause, yet we must nevertheless assert that it has made 
it fully apparent that the human mind cannot come to rest in any 
other conception. So true is this that the theistic thinker is often 
half persuaded to look upon his arguments as a demonstration. 
Then too the Christian doctrine of the Trinity is of large apolo- 
getic value. Certainly we fully recognize the inability of the 
human mind to picture the Trinity and Unity of God. But the 
intellect can névertheless appreciate certain elements of great 
strength in this fundamental Christian truth. Thus apart from 
the Trinity and Unity of God no conception of him as social 
and ethical is possible, for as a solitary personality he can 
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have neither social contacts nor ethical obligations. If, to gain 
for him an object with which he could stand in relation, we 
should regard creation as an eternal process, we would be in- 
volved in two difficulties, thus: in the first place, pantheism; 
in the second place, the sheer impossibility of dividing the 
finite period of creation into the infinite eternity of God. If to 
avoid these difficulties we should hold creation to be an act of God 
in time, then we would become involved in another impossibility. 
For if we hold that God as a solitary personality created in time, 
then before creation he was wholly unrelated. But an unrelated 
personality can have no ethical attributes. If in spite of this 
impossibility we still affirm fatherhood, love, and righteousness of 
God, we are uttering words that are not ideas; for the father who 
has no son, and the lover who has no beloved, and the righteous 
personality that stands wholly outside all relations are mere 
absurdities. It is from all these difficulties that the doctrine of 
the Trinity saves the mind. 

Then again besides the philosophical arguments there is the 
evidential value of history, the whole movement of divine revela- 


tion coming to its climax in Christ and the Christian centuries 
that have arisen out of him. And the fact of Christ stands. Men 


may deny him because they do not like the supernatural, but such 
a denial is prejudice, it is the choice of unbelief as one’s personal 
credo, The supernatural Christ is as much a fact of history as 
Napoleon or Julius Caesar. And then standing close beside the 
argument from history is that of experience, an argument that 
cannot be passed by, the importance of which cannot be exag- 
gerated. 

But, moving on, Christianity makes another appeal to men 
besides those that are intellectual, and in this it is unique: for no 
other philosophy makes any appeal beyond the intellect. All other 
systems speak to the reason alone, but Christianity speaks to the 
whole heart and conscience of man as well as to his reason. It is 
this last appeal which gives to it peculiar strength as a practical 
faith. In what appeals to man’s heart he wants to believe. In 
what appeals to man’s conscience he ought to believe. It is this 
power of the Christian faith to appeal not only to the intellect but 
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also to the heart and conscience that gives to it its unique 
authority. We must still admit that it comes short of being 
demonstrated truth, and yet we must assert that because of its 
appeal to the heart and conscience it has the authority of a prac- 
tical imperative. Christianity with its tremendous intellectual 
probability; Christianity with its perfect worth to the human 
heart ; Christianity with its unescapable appeal to the human con- 
science, a man owes it to make such a system his personal faith. 

There is a striking passage in the Revelation. It runs: “But 
the fearful and unbelieving and whoremongers . . ._ shall 
have their part in the lake which burneth with fire and brimstone, 
which is the second death.” Unbelief is here classified with vices 
and crimes. Men are here described as morally false who, touching 
the whole manifold appeal of Christianity, yet fail to make per- 
sonal choice of it as their faith. Again, we repeat, God has not 
made it possible for men to arrive at intellectual certainty con- 
cerning the truth; but he has made it possible for them to feel a 
tremendous practical and moral imperative concerning it. When 
Job said, “Though he slay me, yet will I trust him,” he was simply 
venturing against appearances upon what in his own conscience 
he knew ought to be the character of God; and the supreme 
apologetic of Christianity is this, that it ought to be true. And 
those who know the commanding strength of the Christian witness, 
and have the moral courage of a faith like Job’s, will inevitably 
make Christianity their personal venture in belief. 

This unique appeal that Christianity makes to the whole per- 
sonality of man ought to be fully appreciated. With the truth or 
untruth of such conceptions as materialism, monism, naturalism, 
evolution, and the rest, the human heart and conscience have no 
concern, unless it might be in some instances an aversion. But 
with the truth of Christ the whole mind and heart and conscience 
of man are concerned. One cannot hear the gospel of Jesus with- 
out a feeling within that cries, “O that I knew where I might find 
him!” “He must be true!” If Christ is not true the supremest 
hope, the supremest ideal, the supremest truth is all stood un- 
true, and humanity is left bereft of hope. Truth has perished. 

And now let us gather up. We have seen that whole areas of 
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truth are forever beyond the reach of the intellect alone; that 
they belong not to the intellect alone, as a part of mind, but to the 
whole full-orbed personality of man; that truth in these areas 
can be possessed only as a personally chosen faith; that Chris- 
tianity as an interpretation of life and things is in this area, and 
that every other system, no matter by what name its author may 
call it, is there also. We have seen, too, that the Christian faith 
has a tremendous intellectual apologetic, and that in addition to 
its appeal to the mind it has a unique authority over the conscience 
and heart that gives to it the position of a practical imperative. 
Having seen these things, we ask ourselves, can a university dedi- 
cated to the free investigation of facts take upon itself the name 
Christian, and contend in the intellectual world for the whole 
Christian point of view? And to this question we answer firmly, 
yes. A university can add to its name the word Christian and 
insist that its position is intellectually valid. Are there facts of 
science? Certainly; and there are equally facts of Christianity. 
Are there beliefs of Christianity? Certainly; and there are 
equally beliefs of science. The fundamental content of the word 
Christian is a legitimate test for truth. It is just as intellectually 
valid, to say the least, to reject a scientific theory, or a principle 
of some philosophy because it does violence to fundamental Chris- 
tian truth as to reject a fundamental Christian belief because it 
does violence to some scientific theory. Certain scientists may 
choose to reject the supernatural. But the Christian university 
can answer, there are evidences. The scientists may reply there 
ean be no evidences, the thing is contrary to nature. But the 
Christian university can reply again, this is not science, it is 
simply a chosen faith, and a chosen faith, too, incomparably 
inferior in its whole ground to that of the Christian. There is a 
standard of truth in the intellect. We hold two times two are four 
because we cannot think them five. Good, this is a valid test. 
But it is equally valid to hold that right is eternally different 
from wrong because we cannot feel it to be otherwise, in our 
consciences; and that death does not end our personal existence 
because we cannot feel it to be otherwise in our hearts. There are 
intuitions of the mind, and there are also intuitions of the con- 
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science and of the heart. If one is dependable, then all are 
dependable. And the Christian university, believing in the 
dependability of every human intuition, does not hesitate to reject 
some theory of science or philosophy because it does violence to 
the great Christian faith as witnessed in the conscience and heart 
of humanity. 

In Christ, the fact of Christ and the gospel of Christ the 
Christian university holds that it has the truth. There are details 
of truth it lacks, many details; but the great main chart of truth it 
possesses. And its eagerness is to guard that truth, to relate it to 
all new facts, to press it as life’s supreme treasure upon all hearts, 
and to pass it on to all generations of men. The Christian univer- 
sity then is a part of the whole apostolate of Christianity. It is 
an institution that has felt the wonder of Christ, and its passion 
is that every fact of life shall be related to his person, and that 
every corner of the earth shall be enriched with the virtue of hie 
redeeming death, with the direct power of his risen life, and with 
all the indirect wealth and peace of the civilization that flows 
from him. 

That the above is probably not the current ideal of a univer- 
sity we admit. Indeed, we do not doubt that there are many insti- 
tutions that claim for themselves the name Christian that will be 
far from this, both in fact and even in aspiration. But over 
against this admission we want simply to stand these two personal 
opinions: First, that the idea here set forth is in every way 
superior to that freer and less Christian one that is current. 
Second, that no university is entitled to the name of Christian 
that does not at least approximate this ideal. Christianity is not 
simply an amiable spirit of kindheartedness. Christianity is not 
simply a vague thirst for truth. If such conceptions define 
Christianity, then Christianity was in the world before Christ. 
Some time ago the writer came upon this quotation of a certain 
prominent clergyman printed in a church paper: 


“I have thrown out of my life these four anchors: 

My faith in goodness. 

My faith in the possibility of man’s accomplishing goodness. 

My faith in Jesus Christ as the ideal of goodness. 

My faith in the divine helpfulness of the world to help to goodness.” 
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These words were doubtless intended as an expression of 
Christianity. But the fact of the matter is they are not. The 
New Testament again and again denies the second and fourth of 
these propositions, while the first and third could not by any 
means be said to be its central emphasis. We cannot forbear 
recording a protest against the intellectual slovenliness that calls 
contrary teachings by the same name. And, we might add, against 
the personal unfairness that uses the prestige of the great Chris- 
tian name to give support to one’s own opposite venture in belief. 
If brethren are in dissent from the Christian gospel and its in- 
terpretation of life, let them project their new theory in their 
own names. But it is manifestly unfair for men and institutions 
sustaining opposite opinions to make use of the great Christian 
name. One of the phrases produced by modern higher criticism 
is that of “pious fraud.” It would seem that some of the brethren 
who make use of the phrase understand its meaning from per- 
sonal experience. 

But we reiterate no institution is Christian that has not 
made choice of apostolic Christianity as its venture in funda- 
mental belief. For a university to make this choice is, on the one 
hand, to surrender a measure of its freedom. Not, indeed, its 
freedom of facts, but its freedom of choice as to philosophical 
faith. But on the other hand, the university so choosing lifts 
itself out of the unstable currents of mere changing opinion out 
on the headlands of abiding truth. Nearly two hundred years 
ago the bias of naturalism was launched in the universities of 
Germany. The final flower of that beginning is the philosophy 
of Nietzsche, the principle of the “worthless scrap of paper,” in 
international relations, and the incomparable horrors of the late 
war. How much finer a thing it would have been had those same 
universities made choice of Christianity as their foundation 
truth. How different would now have been the position of Ger- 
many! How different would now have been the condition of the 
whole world! 

But, to conclude, whatever position in respect of funda- 
mental philosophy any individual or institution takes, it is his 
chosen faith. In this sphere of truth there is no intellectual 
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demonstration. If a university should refuse to accept the Chris- 
tion fundamentals in order that it might continue to move among 
the currents of mere human opinion, this refusal is just as much 
a choice in faith as the opposite position. Indeed, it is a chosen 
faith directly against the facts, for it is demonstrable that there 
is no such sure movement of thought toward final truth. Anyone 
familiar with the currents of thought could name a dozen that 
came to nothing, and from which the intellectual world has 
reacted. Thus the Reformation principle of individual freedom 
of thought is just now in danger of developing into a principle of 
anarchy that would make impossible all common life and faith. 
Similarly, the great conception of the universe as a vast system 
of law. and power had already been carried to such an extreme 
that it had made belief in the very existence of personality im- 
possible; and from this extreme the thought of the world has 
already reacted. The fact of the matter is, the extreme develop- 
ment of the principle of naturalism can be held only in open 
defiance to the common facts of life. The everyday experience 
of human freedom, alone, makes it absolutely untenable. For, 
granted personal self-determination, then there is a point where 
pure spiritual intention first becomes motor impulse in the 
nervous system; and that point is as sheerly supernatural as 
Jesus’s walking on the water or his resurrection from the dead. 

But our point is that the shifting currents of human opinion 
are no safe guide toward the truth. The university that follows 
them follows them as a matter of chosen faith, and it can never 
tell when it is moving along a blind alley or when it is moving in 
the direction of the truth. In view of this being true, for an 
institution to have a great fixed foundation of faith upon which to 
stand, far from being a handicap, is a great advantage. It does 
not limit freedom, it only protects from blind adventures that 
waste power. 

But whatever may be the advantage or disadvantage of such 
a foundation of fixed belief, no university is entitled to the name 
Christian that is not so founded. A Christian university is one 
that has examined the whole Christian apologetic, both intel- 
lectual, moral and human, and has come to the place where it is 
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convinced—that is, has come to the place, where in view of all 
the evidences of Christianity, it is constrained to make its venture 
that the truth lies within that system. It has still perfect freedom 
with respect to all facts. Every fact must be accepted. Every 
demonstrated truth must be accepted. Should a fact or a demon- 
strated principle ever appear contradictory to any fundamental 
truth of Christianity it would of necessity be fatal to the Chris- 
tian interpretation. But the Christian university has the right, - 
on the basis of the great facts and intuitions upon which Chris- 
tianity rests, to hold that this development is simply a theoretical 
and not an actual possibility. The Christian university is free 
then toward every fact and every demonstrated truth. The only 
respect in which it is not free is, it cannot accept any theory of 
science or any principle of philosophy as true that does violence 
to its own great faith. It must be content, if need be, to stand 
alone against the whole current of its time, and await its certain 
justification in the future. And it can afford thus to wait, for 
Christ, the fact of Christ, and that interpretation of Christ 
known for two thousand years as apostolic Christianity has con- 
vineed the intellects and captured the hearts and consciences of 
sixty generations of men. In a world that is governed by a 
perfect God the highest evidence for the truth of any conception 
is this simple statement, that the hearts and consciences of men 
have seen it as ideal through generations. And omitting every 
other part of its great apologetic we confidently assert on the 
basis of this single evidence, that Christianity, concerning which 
the hearts and consciences of the past ages have affirmed that it 
ought to be true, is true; and that the minds of future ages will 
one day know what it is. 


Haro (aut 9 CE, 
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THE HOUNDS OF HELL 


Ir is a preacher’s poem. It is a poem of the church. Mase- 
field admits that it is the preacher and the church that “keeps 
the soul of the world alive,” to quote Dr. Lynn Harold Hough. 

In these words Masefield admits that the preacher and the 
church are “guardians of the souls of men”: 


“And in men’s minds a fear began 
That hell had overhurled 

The guardians of the soul of man, 
And come to rule the world.” 


The “Hounds of Hell” are sin hounds. Just as Francis 
Thompson used the figure of “The Hound of Heaven” as symbolic 
of the wistful, eager pursuing of Jesus for human souls that he 
would win to his heart of love so Masefield here in this new poem 
uses the figure of the “Hounds of Hell” as symbolic of those in- 
numerable, white-fanged, red-lipped sins that pursue men and 
women, terrorizing them. 

But the glory of the poem is this, that Masefield sees clearly 
that all the hosts of hell cannot prevail against one who has allied 
himself on the side of right. In this tremendous new poem the 
English writer made us see that, after all, sin is helpless and hope- 
less against that thing inside of a human soul which is God: 


“‘Open the doors, good saint,’ they cried. 
‘Pass deeper to your soul; 
There is a spirit in your side 
That hell cannot control.’” 


He even goes so far as to declare that sin is, after all, “silly” 
in its final analysis; that it is silly in its lack of power: 


“Open the doors to let him in, 
That beauty with the sword; 
The hounds are silly shapes of sin, 

They shrivel at a word.” 


Tue Srory or tHe Porm 


The hounds of hell represent the sin in the world. Sin ter- 
rorizes all the countryside. 





The Hounds of Hell 


“*What hounds are these, that hunt the night?’ 
The shepherds asked in fear; 
‘Look, there are calkins clinking bright; 
They must be coming here.’” 


When daylight came they found that the hell hounds had slaugli- 
tered all night long; animals and men, They were ruthless, as 
sin always is. The innocent suffer as well as the guilty. Sin is 
no respecter of persons. One of the terrible things about sin is 
that generation after generation suffers. Blasco Ibanez gives 
a vivid illustration of this in “Mare Nostrum” where he shows the 
old sea captain carrying ammunition for the German submarines 
in his little ship because he loves the German woman spy; loves 
her in sin; faithless to his own country; sinning in disloyalty, 
as he knows. Then, one night, he sees the very submarine that 
he has furnished ammunition for sink a ship, and in a flash of 
light sees his own son sink in that wreck. Sin is always like that. 
It makes the innocent to suffer. So, it is with the hounds of hell: 
“When daylight drove away the dark 
And larks went up and thrilled, 


The shepherds climbed the wold to mark 
What beasts the hounds had killed. 


“They came to where the hounds had fed, 
And in thet trampled place 

They found a peddler lying dead 
With horror in his face.” 


I was reminded as I read these lines of the crime waves that 
from time to time sweep our cities. I happened to enter San 
Francisco at a time when a crime wave was on that Western city. 
The district in which I lived was terrorized by burglaries, mur- 
ders, hold-ups, night after night, and the police department did not 
seem able to cope with it. Such a situation existed when I began 
_my ministry in the great city of Detroit. The situation was so 
bad that they had to swear in a great army of citizen policemen 
to stop the wave of ruthless crime. 

What is a crime wave.in a city? The answer is: the hounds 
of hell are loose. 

Then the poem tells of a farmer who had a thousand sheep, 
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and one night he heard the hell hounds baying and in the morning 
his sheep were all dead at the bottom of a steep cliff: 


“And the thundering of a thousand sheep 
All mad and running wild 

To the stone-pit seven fathoms deep, 
Whence all the town is tiled. 


“After them came the hounds of hell 
With hell’s own fury filled; 

Into the pit the wethers fell 
And all but three were killed.” 


A third tragedy is set forth in this fascinating narrative 
poem, that of the murder of a shepherd: 


“Then presently a cry rang out, 
And a mort blew for the kill; 

A shepherd with his throat torn out 
Lay dead upon the hill.” 


These three tragedies so terrorized the people that they were 
afraid any longer to go out at night. 


“The men who lived upon the moor 
Would waken to the scratch 

Of hounds’ claws digging at the door, 
Of scraping at the latch. 


“And presently no man would go 
Without doors after dark, 

Lest hell’s black hunting horn should blow, 
And hell’s black bloodhounds mark.” 


Then came the inevitable conclusion of men, that hell had con- 


quered heaven, and that evil had overmastered good; and that 
the devil had vanquished God : 


“And in men’s minds a fear began 
That hell had overhurled 

The guardians of the soul of man, 
And come to rule the world.” 


Tuen Came THE Preacuer, Tue Cuurcn, ann Tue Curist 


The “guardians of the soul of man” were not overthrown. 
They never are. It looked so when the “big drive” began. The 
Germans, six deep in waves, had driven the English back to the 
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channel ports. They were within an hour’s ride of Paris. It 
looked black. But “the guardians of the soul of man” were still 
on the job. “Though ten thousand are encamped against thee, no 
harm shall come nigh thee,” “If God be for us, who can be against 
us?” might have been texts for Masefield’s new poem. 

Salvation came in the form of a new Sir-Galahad-Preacher- 
Saint. How many times in the world’s history preacher-saints have 
come to kill the hounds of hell! At what a needful hour John 
Wesley stepped into the life of England to save her from the 
hounds of hell. At what tremendous epoch the Methodist preachers 
stepped into our own national life and drove back the hounds 
of hell which we call the liquor interests and are still keeping them 
at bay in law enforcement. So it has ever been. 

“Saint Withiel lived upon the moor 
Where the peat-men live in holes; 


He worked among the peat-men poor, 
Who only have their souls. 


“He brought them nothing but his love 
And the will to do them good, 

But power filled him from above; 
His very touch was food. 


“Then one whose son the hounds had killed 
Told him the tale at length; 

Saint Withiel pondered why God willed 
That hell should have such strength.” 


How many of those of us who have set aside our lives to fight 
evil have not felt at times that “God had willed that hell should 
have such strength” ¢ 

“Then one, a passing traveler, told 
How, since the hounds had come, 


The church was empty in the wold, 
And all the priests were dumb.” 


Moved with righteous wrath, this good man declared that he 
would not be driven into terror by sin. 


“Saint Withiel rose at this, and said, 
‘This priest will not be dumb; 
My spirit will not be afraid 
Though all hell’s devils come.” 
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Tue Srrvecie witu Sin 


Then the struggle with sin began. It was terrific while it 
lasted. If the saint had only known, what he should have known 
when he started out, that sin is always weak with the weakness of 
a consciousness of wrong, his battle might not have been so 
hard. Margaret Cameron, in “The Seven Purposes,” says, “All 
pure purpose is fearless,” and it was in this pure purpose that 
the saint started out. 

But then his purpose weakened and he became struck with 
terror as he saw the hounds of hell pass by in the night: 


“A terror came upon the saint, 
It stripped his spirit bare; 

He was sick, body standing faint, 
Cold sweat and stiffened hair.” 


Then the writer tells us of the joy that was in the heart of 
evil over having terrorized the representative of good and God. 
In a figure similar to that which he uses in “The Everlasting 
Mercy,” following Saul Kane’s midnight debauch, the poet speaks : 


“Then close at hand the horn was loud, 
Like Peter’s cock of old, 

For joy that Peter’s soul was cowed, 
And Jesus’ body sold.” 


So it always is when we who are eternally pledged to “keep 
the soul of the world alive” weaken. There is hilarious shouting, 
bellowing, howling, fiendish joy in the house of the hounds of 
hell. : 


“And as Saint Withiel’s terror grew 
The crying of the pack 

Bayed nearer, as though terror drew 
Those grip teeth to his back. 


“His legs seemed bound as in a dream, 
The wet earth held his feet, 

He screamed aloud as rabbits scream 
Before the stoat’s teeth meet.” 


He ran in terror and as he ran: 


“A black thing struck him on the brow, 
A blackness loomed and saved; 

It was a tree. He caught a bough 
And scrambled up it, saved.” 
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Many a good man has been treed by sin. And many a good 
preacher has found himself in the ridiculous position of chagrin 
and shame that the good saint found himself in. To say the least, 
being up a tree is not a dignified position for a “guardian of the 
souls of men.” 


He Usep a Tree to Hine 


Shame overcame him as he hunched in a crook of the tree, 
up which he had clambered in terror from the hounds of hell. 
And then: 


“He clambered down the saving tree; 
‘I am unclean!’ he cried. 

‘Christ died upon a tree for me, 
I used a tree to hide!’” 


Then Masefield pictures a vivid scene. It is that of Jesus 
on the Cross of Calvary with the hell hounds baying about him 
and leaping at his throat with spears and thorns and hate in 
their souls: 

“*The hell hounds bayed about the cross, 
And tore his clothes apart, 


But Christ was gold and I am dross, 
And mud is in my heart!’” 


There is suggested in the above quatrain a whole book of 
prose. One finds in these four lines all of Robert Hunter’s “Why 
We Christians Fail.” We fail because we are not willing to take 
the cross and suffer unto death as Christ did. Would that we all 
could see at least as did this good saint; would that we all could 
be made to know that we are “mud” and “dross.” Would we 
could stand, as he, in anguish over our weakness, instead of having 
a feeling of such self-complacency over our failings as Christians: 


“He stood in anguish in the field; 
A little wind blew by, 

The dead leaves dropped, the great stars wheeled 
Their squadrons in the sky.” 


Tue Seoret or Curistian Covrace Comes 


With a mighty resolve to conquer his cowardice and let 
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Christian courage take complete possession of his cringing soul, 
the saint leaps from the tree to the ground with a cry: 


“‘Lord, I will try again,’ he said, 
‘Though all hell’s devils tear. 
This time I will not be afraid 
And what is sent I'll dare.’” 


Then the birds of the forest came to tell him the secret of 
conquering the hounds of hell. It was a simple thing, as such 
always is. It was merely the secret of using that which is within 


any good man: 


“And as the saint drew near, he heard 
The birds talk, each to each, 

The fire-bird to the glory-bird; 
He understood their speech. 


“One said, ‘The saint was terrified 
Because the hunters came.’ 

Another said, ‘The bloodhounds cried 
And all their eyes were flame.’ 


“Another said, ‘No shame to him, 
For mortal men are blind, 

They cannot see beyond the grim 
Into the peace behind.’ 


“Another said, ‘They cannot know, 
Unless we give the clue, 

The power that waits in them below 
The thing they are to do.’ 


“Another sang, “They never guess 
That deep within them stand 
Courage and peace and loveliness, 
Wisdom and skill of hand.’” 


Then after making all excuse for this good saint they sang 
him the secret : 


“‘Open the doors, good saint,’ they cried, 
‘Pass deeper to your soul; 
There is a spirit in your side 
That hell cannot control!’” 


Those four lines ought to stand all alone for sake of em- 
phasis, for they are freighted with significance; freighted like 
our transports crossing the Atlantic during war times; freighted 
to their last capacity : 
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“There is a spirit in your side 
That hell cannot control!” 


And then the birds continue: 


“‘Open the doors to let him in, 
That beauty with the sword; 
The hounds are silly shapes of sin, 
They shrivel at a word.’” 


The strength of sin is often overestimated. It was so with 
the German tradition and hallucination and bugaboo. No sane 
man would uiderestimate, even in retrospect, the strength of 
forty years of preparation, but the fact remains as we who were in 
France discovered, that in spirit the Germans were not.so terrible 
as the peace-loving Americans. 


Srve ror tHe Setrine Free or Men! 


When the good saint in Masefield’s new poem found the 
strength that was from. within his own soul, he lost all fear and 
went out after sin in the form of the hounds of hell fearlessly and 
ruthlessly. Finally he cornered them and talked straight to their 
cringing souls: 

“Saint Withiel let the hell hounds rave. 
He cried, ‘Now in this place, 


Climb down, you huntsmen of the grave, 
And let me see your face! 


“‘Climb down, you huntsmen out of hell, 
And show me what you are. 

The judge was stricken on the bell, 
Now answer at the bar! 


“Show me. What are you?’ said the saint. 
A hollow murmur spoke. 
‘This, Lord,’ it said; a hand moved faint 
And drew aside the cloak.” 


“A Woman Death, that palsy shook, 
Stood sick and dwindling there; 

Her fingers were a bony crook 
And blood was on her hair.” 


And so it is that most frequently we find that sin hides behind 
the robes of weakness. Terror is without, but cowardice is within, 
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when the outer cloak is torn aside. Sin is always a coward. And 
“pure purpose is fearless !’ 


“ ‘Stretch out your hands and sign the Cross,’ 
Was all Saint Withiel said. 

The bloodhounds moaned upon the moss, 
The Woman Death obeyed. 


“Whimpering with pain, she made the sign. 
‘Go! Devil Hag!’ said he, 

‘Beyond all help of bread and wine, 
Beyond all land and sea.’” 


It is God’s triumph over Satan, it is good’s triumph over evil, 
it is right’s triumph over wrong, that Masefield has set down for 
us in ‘the “Hounds of Hell.” And no wonder there was rejoicing 
in the world: It reminds one of the rejoicing in “The Everlasting 
Mercy” when Saul Kane was converted : 


“The cock, that scares the ghost from earth, 
Crowed as they dwindled down; 

The red sun, happy in its birth, 
Strode up above the town. 


“Sweetly above the sunny wold 
The bells of churches rang; 

The sheep-bells clinked within the fold, 
And the larks went up and sang— 


“Sang for the setting free of men 
From devils that destroyed. 

The lark, the robin, and the wren, 
They joyed and overjoyed. 


“Till round the saint the singing made 
A beauty in the air, 

An ecstasy that cannot fade, 
But is forever there.” 


Mn & 





Why Is the Preacher? 


WHY IS THE PREACHER? 


Tux question is superfluous. Besides, the answer is too ob- 
vious. It is what the lawyers would call a leading question. It 
is the kind of question solicitous Sunday school teachers who are 
not at all sure that the pupil is prepared with his lesson are apt 
to ask. The answer grins at you out of the question itself. 

Query: Why is the preacher ? 

Answer: The preacher is to preach. 

Just so, only like so many obvious things in this fascinating 
world the obvious answer turns out to be no answer at all. It 
simply pushes the real query back another notch. It meets the dif- 
ficulty by postponing it. In its easy evasion it gives birth to a 
whole brood of other queries. The preacher is to preach? Very 
well, but why should he preach ? Who wants him to preach? How 
is he to do it? Where? When? What is preaching? Perhaps 
the last question comes near to touching bottom. What is preach- 
ing? If we can make sure what preaching is, it may be we can 
answer the question with which we started—why is the preacher ? 

“Preach.” The dictionary says it is a transitive verb. The 
first meaning my own particular dictionary gives is: “To deliver, 
as a sermon or discourse on a text of Scripture or some religious 
topic.” That is, my dictionary, with charming and characteristic 
lucidity, says, ““To preach is—to preach.” That helps only a little 
way. The second attempt of my dictionary to tell me what preach- 
ing is reads thus: “To advocate; to set forth, teach or recommend 
urgently.” That’s the dictionary’s second word. And so it goes 
on with slight variations in phraseology, until it arrives at the 
fifth and last attempt, which is: “To proclaim as a public an- 
nouncement ; publish as tidings; utter as the message of a herald.” 
Going over from “preach,” the transitive verb, to “preacher,” the 
common noun, the dictionary would have it that the preacher is 
the sermonizer, the advocate, the expositor, the teacher, the pro- 
claimer, the publisher, the herald. 

That is a formidable list of synonyms. It ought to help us 
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greatly, and we ought, perhaps, to be satisfied with it. And so 
we would were it not that the elusive answer we are seeking still 
eludes us. The tantalizing “why,” “what,” “when,” “where,” 
and “how” may be placed after each of these definitive mean- 
ings. The preacher a sermonizer? But why? of what? when? 
where? how? The preacher an advocate? But why? of what? 
when? where? how? No, the dictionary does not arrive. It gets 
us somewhere, but unfortunately not where we want to go. It 
does help us, but it helps us principally in the matter of method. 
In the matter of reason it does not help us at all. The reason 
for the preacher lies outside of books. It is in man. It is in the 
majestic mystery of human personality. It is in this tangled 
skein of states of consciousness, moods, tempers, proclivities, pos- 
sessions, and poverties that make up human life. The real answer 
to the question, “Why is the preacher?” lies buried deep in the 
constitution of the human soul. 

Books have been written on preaching—shelves of them, 
libraries of them; but no book has ever solved the mystery of the 
why of it, and no book has ever answered clearly and finally the how 
of it. Many great preachers have undertaken to tell us how to preach. 
Spurgeon has, and Parker has, and Beecher has, and Simpson has, 
and Jefferson, and Cadman, and McDowell have. But what they tell 
us is not the secret. We lay down their books with the vague feel- 
ing that not only has the secret eluded us, it has eluded them. They 
could preach, or they can, gloriously; but they cannot tell us how 
they do it. They have the secret, but do not seem to know what 
it is or where it is. The New England housewife’s recipe for cream 
pie is a model of clearness compared with the great preacher’s 
recipe for preaching. She says, “First make your crust, then 
have your cream just right; then put them together and bake them, 
and you have cream pie.” Certainly. That’s clear enough as far 
as it goes. So is the great preacher’s recipe for preaching; but 
both of them explain what is already perfectly obvious. The 
things we don’t know are the secrets of “the crust” and that “just 
right” of the cream. If we could get them, maybe we could put 
them together ourselves. So the great preacher tells us with 
wonderful wealth of detail what we already know, while what 
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we want to know seems no clearer to him than it is to us, except 
that he can make the pie. He is helpful to us about this far. He 
quickens within us the desire to know what he cannot tell, and 
deepens our sense of mystery and admiration in the presence of 
the preacher. 

But if the great preacher cannot tell us the how of preach- 
ing, he surely cannot tell us the why of it. It so happens that one of 
the greatest of preachers has tried to tell us the why of his preach- 
ing. He says: “For though I preach the gospel, I have nothing to 
glory of; for necessity is laid upon me; yea, woe is unto me if 
I preach not the gospel.” Necessity was laid upon him. He was 
under compulsion. He had to preach. Woe unto him was inevit- 
able if he did not preach. That is clear and altogether admirable 
as far as it goes, but it won’t do for the final answer. It omits 
one vital factor in all preaching, and that is somebody to preach to. 
You can’t answer the question, “Why is the preacher?’ apart 
from that somebody; that is, apart from the congregation. Sep- 
arate the preacher from the congregation, and the preacher is not 
a preacher; he is only a man—one man. Ie may be a man burn- 
ing to preach, desiring to advocate, zealous to expound, eager to 
teach, anxious to proclaim, willing to publish, aspiring to herald; 
but he is a man, and not a preacher. To make the man into the 
preacher you must have the other man in. That other man is the 
congregation. The preacher does not exist apart from the congre- 
gation. The congregation is the other half of the preacher, his 
complement. The congregation cannot be a congregation without the 
preacher. The preacher cannot be a preacher without the congre- 
gation. 

Coming thus far with our question, “Why is the preacher ?” 
we are dismayed to see it plunge into that forbidden despair of 
the philosophers, the infinite series. If we have to have the con- 
gregation in to explain the preacher, we must treat the congre- 
gation with as much respect as we accord to the preacher, and 
ask, “Why is the congregation?” That query resolves itself into 
other and more elusive “whys” that afford no resting place for the 
mind, and breeds a mental condition that is not far from insanity. 


What shall we do? What can we do? Why, do what every 
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Christian philosopher is bound to do—take the short cut boldly. 
Avoid the infinite series by beginning with “The Infinite.” Make 
answer bravely. 

Query: Why is the preacher ? 

Answer: God. 

That gets us somewhere. It gets us to a very wonderful 
where, a glorious where. Why is the preacher? God. 

If it should chance that in this way lies the secret; if here 
we come as near as we can come to the mysterious center 
that no one can completely reveal, we have come at the same time 
to the fact that clears up for us the external indispensable of 
preaching, and the inward propulsion of the preacher. Let us be- 
gin with that external indispensable, the preacher’s complement, 
the thing without which the preacher is not the preacher—that is, 
the congregation. 

The congregation is explicable only in the terms of God. 
“God is a spirit,” says our Master. That is the ultimate definition 
not only of God but of the congregation. Two or six or a hundred 
or a thousand come together because resolved into individual units, 
the congregation is a spirit. It is this naked last reality of life 
that explains the congregation. It is the spiritual alone that can 
explain it. Here are haunting moods and memories and dreams and 
hopes and fears and flashing certainties and recurring doubts 
and vagrant despairs and pitiful yearnings and intermittent 
faiths. These can be explained only in the terms of the spirit. 
The congregation is man unconsciously affirming he is God. The 
congregation is the human blindly avowing it is divine. The con- 
gregation is the human soul listening. The congregation is the 
human spirit pioneering. The congregation is the divinity within 
us, measuring itself upon the Divinity above us and about us. 
The congregation is idealism inarticulate, altruism potential, faith 
groping, love waiting. The congregation is courage stirring, fear 
cringing, cupidity tempting, the flesh craving, the eye lusting, 
conscience struggling, chivalry challenging. It is God in the 
human life. The congregation is an august and solemn and heart- 
breaking thing. In its last meanings, the congregation must in- 
spire awe. The preacher who sees the congregation will be crushed 
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to his knees. He will fall prostrate with his face in the dust. 
He will know, once and for all, the awful and glorious truth of 
his inadequacy. And this is altogether true whether the congre- 
gation is a dozen or a thousand. To see the congregation will silence 
the preacher. There is a mother with pitiful, empty arms; a father 
bowed in the dust of a son’s shame; a husband victim to a par- 
alyzing fear; a wife whose smiling face masks a broken heart; 
youth is here, vibrant with the challenge of life; childhood 
awakening to record in imperishable terms of character a glory or 
a doom; here are the elemental things, measureless potencies and 
possibilities; things awful and sublime. In their sum total, they 
make the necessary complement of the preacher—his congregation. 
They crush him even as they complete him. If he has no sense of 
them, though he speaks with the tongues of men and angels, and 
though he has the gift of prophecy, and understands all mysteries 
and knowledge, and has all faith so that he could remove mountains, 
it: will not avail. He will not preach; he cannot. Without that 
vision of the congregation, the preacher is no preacher at all, but 
only false simulacrum of a preacher; that saddest and dreariest 
and deadliest of all living lies, a make-believe preacher. 

Then just as the ultimte definition of the congregation is 
God, so God is the first and last explanation of the preacher. 
The man is inadequate unless you include God in man. The man 
alone is the final presumption, the ultimate blasphemy, the sin 
against the Holy Ghost. God in the congregation crushing the 
preacher to his knees, making him fall prostrate upon his face; 
making him afraid with nameless fear, and silent in speechless 
awe, must be the God in the preacher, lifting him up, touching his 
lips with fire, giving the text to the sermon, the plea to the advo- 
cate, the truth to the expositor, the lesson to the teacher, the im- 
pulse to the proclaimer, the word to the publisher, and the tidings 
to the herald. 

Why is the preacher? God. That’s the answer, not in 
definitive terms (for the ultimate definition must ever elude us), 
but in terms of external circumstance and inward propulsion that 
justify our failuro in logic. God in the preacher, to meet that in- 
articulate idealism and give it tongue to sing gloriously; God 
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in the preacher, to lift that altruism potential into the actual; God 
in the preacher, to teach love the way to the ultimate Love; God 
in the preacher, to assure hope that its shining star is of those 
primal stars that sang together in creation’s morning. 

So I answer my own question. Why is the preacher? God. 
That is the only adequate “why” of the preacher. That is the last 
answer, and the best ; not definitively, and categorically, with per- 
fect and nicely articulated formula of logic; but in rough, passion- 
ate, hurrying need for an answer, if there is to be any answer at 
all, it must be that answer—God. So to me, at any rate, despite 
our bewailing the passing of the great preacher, it seems that every 
preacher is the great preacher, or else is just no preacher at all. 
I find him in the city, where the currents of humanity run deep 
and strong, and the sound of hurrying feet is as the march of 
armies, and the rush of life is as the noise of battle. I find him 
in the country, where the out-of-doors overarches with vast and 
silent dome the humble house of worship. I find him in the vil- 
lages and hamlets, and in homes where babies are born, and sick- 
ness comes, and where men and women build their frail securities 
around treasures of priceless worth. Wherever men live and labor 
and love and strive and fear and die, I find the great preacher. And 
whenever I find him, something within me does him reverence, as 
I hear a voice that is not his voice, saying in his behalf, “He 
that hath seen me hath seen the Father; and how sayest thou then, 
Show us the Father? Believest thou not that I am in the Father 
and the Father in me? The words that I speak unto you I speak 
not of myself; but the Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth the 
works.” 

So, the answer to this question (that is, the last, final answer) 
I eagerly, gladly find where I must find the ultimate answer to 
all my questions—God. 


Jintence M Bunch 
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NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS 


REDEEMING THE TIME 


A MESSAGE FOR THE NEW YEAR 


“Repeem the time, for the days are evil”—such is Saint Paul’s 
counsel to the Ephesians. A more literal, perhaps, and more striking 
rendering would be, “Buy up the opportunity, for the times are hard.” 
Hard times are the best times for making investments, for prices are 
lowest then. Life’s evil days, when earthly values shrink, are the 
chance of the soul to win the things of eternal worth. So heaven 
can enrich itself with the spoils of time, and build its walls of beauty 
out of the ruins of this world. 

The supreme meaning of life is probation. Opportunity is the 
precious diamond in the golden setting of the days. It is scarcity 
of supply that makes value and of nothing is heaven so parsimonious 
as of time. A million flowers may deck the meadows and ten thousand 
stars sparkle on the brow of night, but we never have more than a 
single moment in our grasp at once. It is a moving point where 
past and future meet in the crisis of the journeying present. It will 
not pause for us. No human hand can arrest the sun in his course, 
or— 

“Nail the wild star in his track 
Up the half-climbed zodiac.” 


Perhaps its best type is the flowing river, reflecting sky and landscape ; 
the images seem to abide, but the river flows on. Everything is going 
past the soul ; mountains, stars, flowers, and seas, even the body passes 
by. What are we saving out of the wreckage of the wasting years? 
“Redeem”—that word implies getting back something already 
pledged in pawn. Have we not given our souls in mortgage to Mam- 
mon, care, and pleasure? Have we not crowded the moments with 
trifles that may shut eternity out? How can we get time away from these 
pawnbrokers that have cheated us and employ it for God? In the 
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strictest sense, we cannot ; lost opportunities cannot be brought back. 
“Where are the snows of yesteryear ?” is the exquisite refrain of Villon. 
Nothing is more tragic than this irrevocable character of human 
choice. God says “To-day,” the devil says “By-and-by,” and the road 
of by-and-by leads to the house of never. 

How, then, can we redeem the time? Simply by the wise use of 
the present. Even secular success depends on buying up these precious 
chances. There cannot be found a great name in history that was not 
careful in the economy of time. Alfred the Great divided the twenty- 
four hours of the day into three periods of eight hours each, for rest, 
refreshment, and toil. Sir William Jones wrote: 


“Seven hours for sleep, for the law’s grave study seven, 
Nine to the world allow, and all to heaven.” 


Hardly one of us but could learn a language, master a science, or 
acquire an art, by hoarding the minutes squandered uselessly. 

We can buy up the opportunity by crowding eternity into time; 
we can make the fleeting moment big with the glory of an eternal 
thought. As the brook in. its quiet moments may hear the voice of 
ocean calling, so may we bring into our passing lives the music of 
heaven. With one gasp of mortality we can inhale the breath of im- 
mortality; with one earthly pulsebeat we can enter into the great 
heart throb of Infinite Love ; with the failing grasp of our dying hand, 
we may seize and secure the help of the Almighty One. The moments 
of time, like the sands of the seashore, are scattered and separate. But 
sand can be fused into transparent glass, even into lenses that will 
reveal the hidden splendor of unseen and distant stars. So may a 
splendid purpose, blessed of God, fuse the separate moments of life 
into a soul’s achievement of character which shall give to these 
dying eyes a glimpse of the eternal and divine. 

God makes much of opportunity in the warnings of his book. 
He speaks of a “day of salvation,” “an accepted time,” and “an ap- 
pointed time.” Time is made for mercy and eternity for justice. The 
cross of pardon is set up on the earth, but the throne of judgment 
is in the skies. “The days are evil,” says the apostle; that may mean 
just the best chance for a big bargain for the soul. Perhaps we have 
missed the best chance and have fallen on evil days. Then, for God’s 
sake, let us make the most of what is left us. On a sundial were written 
these words, “Now? or When?” 
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CAN A UNIVERSITY BE CHRISTIAN? 


CaN a university be Christian? is the question which Dr. Harold 
Paul Sloan discusses with much ability and elaboration in this issue of 
the Review. Of course, all Christians must and will answer that 
inquiry in the affirmative. A university not only can, but ought to be 
Christian. All persons and things which are not Christian are outside 
of the world order. Any government, business, or society which is 
not Christian is a body without a soul. For Christianity is life. True 
religion can never regard any human interest as a “side line.” 


“There are no Pagan pines or heathen flowers, 
The wayside weed is sacred unto him.” 


Jesus Christ is not only the Way and the Life, but also the Truth, 
and the final interpretation of things is ethical and spiritual. 

But this does not imply that the Christian College or even the 
Christian Church, is in bondage to any body of confessional beliefs, 
any more than it is committed to any institutional forms. Religious 
thinking did not become crystallized into fixed formulas at the Nicene 
Council, the Westminster Assembly of Divines, or even the Christmas 
Conference of 1784. The Christological controversy over the vowel 
iota has little significance to those of us who have rebelled from the 
rule ef Aristotle. We have found the divine values in Jesus of 
Nazareth, and can find them in their fullness nowhere else—there- 
fore we worship him as the only God of our salvation. We will state 
the doctrine of his Deity for ourselves in the terms of every new phil- 
osophy that men set forth, but we will believe it savingly, not in terms 
of intellect, but of life. For this reason, it will always be safer to 
make the Apostles’ Creed, rather than the Nicene, the common con- 
fession of Christendom. The latter, with its use of metaphysical 
phrase, will be certain of artificial interpretation in an age in 
whose philosophic faith such words as ousia and hypostasis have lost 
their Greek meanings. The former is saved from scientific change 
by its statement of the living truths in terms of life and of history 
rather than those of reflective thought. 

There are no fixed faiths even in natural science. Her “chosen 
beliefs,” or working hypotheses, need continual restatement to ac- 
commodate them to the fresh discovery of facts. Even Newton’s 
theory of gravitation, including the formula of “inverse squares,” 
has been shaken by the Einstein doctrine of Relativity which has found — 
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scientific proof in the deflection of the rays of light, revealed by 
measurements in a recent eclipse. Even the Euclidean geometry 
furnishes us no necessary truths. Most of the axioms on which it 
rests are not judgments of reality but definitions, while others, such 
as the one on parallel lines, are postulates without proof, based upon 
an assumed three-dimensional space. As Poincaré, one of the greatest 
of modern mathematicians, says, “Theré are no true, but only con- 
venient geometries.” In applied science to-day, especially in the 
realm of electricity, algebraic formula are constantly used, which 
could be given no geometric expression, excepting on the assumption 
of Non-Euclidean space. 

The biological doctrine of evolution is another case in point. 
It is far older than Darwin as a theory. Even John Wesley seems 
to have held to the continuity of living organisms, using the Latin 
phrase, non per saltum, not by leaps, to describe the chain which 
links nothing to Deity. He recommended as the best work on natural 
philosophy that of Buddaeus, of Jena, one of the outstanding pre- 
Darwinian - evolutionists. Darwin’s doctrine has undergone great 
modifications since the publication of his epoch-making book the 
Origin of Species. The Neo-Lamarkian statement, which seems to 
prevail to-day, furnishes room for both Catastrophists and Uniformi- 
tarians, while Weissmann’s teaching of the non-transmission of ac- 
quired traits was a very partially successful attempt to re¢oncile 
teleology with mechanism. De Vries’s theory of “mutations” made 
room for the recognition of sudden change. Above all, Prince Kro- 
potkin gave the final blow to the idea that the last word of science 
was a pitiless individual struggle for life, by showing that “mutual 
aid” played an enormous part in the survival of species, a truth 
which Benjamin Kidd nobly developed in his Social Evolution. 
The evolutionary doctrine, like any other working hypothesis, is 
compelled to readjust its statement, not only to physical facts as 
newly discovered, but also to the realities of the moral and spiritual 
realm. If the Prologue to the Fourth Gospel had been written in 
the twentieth century rather than the first, the writer might pos- 
sibly have framed his glorious conception of the progressive self- 
revelation of God in other terms than those of an Alexandrian phil- 
osophy. That would not have altered the eternal truth, but merely 
the changing temporal expression of it. 

With these interpretations and reservations we can accept Dr. 
Sloan’s conception of a Christian university, remembering that 
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scientific investigation must be without any metaphysical presupposi- 
tions whatsoever, if it is to be scientific. It was by such a priori as- 
sumptions that rationalism dominated too largely the teaching of 
the nineteenth century, and brought about that intellectual bank- 
ruptcy that has caused the world-chaos to-day. The mundane 
theory of the world broke down. To build the teaching of to-morrow 
on theological rationalism would threaten a spiritual sterility not less 
perilous to our planet. 

Paganism still survives in many institutions of learning. But 
it has become, for the most part, only a relic of yesterday. There 
it little talk at present of the conflict between science and religion. 
College students have many faults, born of class-psychology, but 
on the whole they rank higher, both morally and religiously, than any 
body of young folks taken haphazard from any other social groups. 
This is true even of the secular schools, which ought, however, to 
receive much more care from the spiritual forces than they enjoy 
at present. 

Dr. Sloan truly says that “Christianity speaks to the whole heart 
and conscience of man as well as his reason.” And this furnishes 
the finest solution of the problem, “Can a university be Christian ?” 
We can make it Christian by creating a Kingdom climate in academic 
precincts, by a crusade to make both professors and pupils Christians, 
not merely in their intellectual beliefs, but in heart and life. The 
Christian heart and conscience will serve to create the Christian 
mind. 





THE PREACHER AND THE PROFESSOR 


ARE the conclusions of modern biblical scholarship a religious 
asset or liability? Now that the critical war is assumed to be won, 
will Christian faith be penalized with heavy indemnities, or will 
it have a share in the dividends of victory? Have the critical scholars 
of our generation been plowing desert sands, or have they been fertil- 
izing the soil of scientific thought for a greater harvest of holy living? 
Has the professor helped or hurt the work of the preacher ? 

Some account of this critical material must be taken in the task 
of the Christian minister, not so much by furnishing fresh homileti- 
cal material, as by creating a new atmosphere in which his message 
is delivered. Ibsen puts a profound saying in the mouth of one of 
his characters: “The eye, born anew, transforms the old action,” 
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It is the purpose of the Editorial Department of the Review, in 
this and following issues, to attempt an answer to these pressing 
questions. May it prove a tonic to the timid and an anodyne to the 
audacious! While primarily a message from a preacher to preachers, 
it may also be of use in stilling the tumult in the minds and hearts 
of many perplexed but loyal laymen.’ 

All times of theological transition are times of trial to the church 
and of testing to its teaching, and in all such times the brunt of the 
battle must be borne by the Christian minister, for it is he who must 
bring the new truth to the touch of life. The final assay of the ore 
digged up by the scientific investigator in the mines of religious 
history must be made by the preacher. This is preeminently true of 
these problems raised by the critical reconstruction of biblical history 
and literature. How far has the message of the Bible become obsolete 
through the change of attitude as to its origin and structure? Has 
its spiritual force as an aid in right living been in any way diminished ? 
These questions the minister must meet, ‘and upon his intelligent 
loyalty in answering them will depend the religious life of the Chris- 
tian Church in the coming generation. 

Christian preaching is still the chief external source of religious 
knowledge to the people. The Bible itself is a means of grace largely 
through the public proclamation of its message from the pulpit. As 
Coleridge states it in his Literary Remains (notes on Donne) : “The 
preacher is the point of junction between the written word and the 
church, the sensible voice of the Holy Spirit.” He is “steward of the 
mysteries of God.” The prevalence to-day of the printed page has 
lessened but little the power of uttered truth. It is still by the “fool- 
ishness of preaching” that God proposes to save man. Like the prophet 
of old, the preacher is God’s spokesman, and the pulpit is the tribune 
from which the divine oracles are made known. 

The Bible is therefore preeminently the preacher’s book. It is 
in fact the literary prolongation of the prophetic vision and message 
and of the apostolic testimony and teaching. In their call and con- 
secration, the modern minister finds the genesis of his office, and the 
sermon is but the continuation and development of the sacred message 
that they delivered. He must be so saturated with the contents and the 
spirit of the Book that he shall become a living Bible. The ideal of 


2 With the permission of The Methodist Book Concern, full use will be made 
in these discussions of a booklet on Biblical Criticism and Preaching, by the present 
Editor of the Mernopist Review, published in 1912, but now out of print, the 
edition having been exhausted. 
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the preacher is well portrayed in the words spoken by Lamartine of 
the young Bossuet: “The child became a prophet. Such he was born 
and such he was as he grew to manhood, lived and died, the Bible 
transfused into a man.” 

The Christian preacher, however, exercises other functions than 
those of the Hebrew prophet. He is the successor of the scribe as well. 
To the prophetic office he must add the work of the teacher. He must 
be both seer and scholar. It is the separation of these functions made 
necessary by the growing complexity of truth and life which has in 
large measure created the antagonism between criticism and ortho- 
doxy. Theoretical scholarship has been in part divorced from practical 
piety. The professor and the preacher see the truth of God from a very 
different standpoint. The Christian scholar has, indeed, a sacred 
ministry to perform, but it is one quite subordinate to the proclama- 
tion of the evangel of Christ. The aim of the student is truth for its 
own sake; the aim of the preacher is the realization of truth in 
personality. It will therefore be the preacher, and not the professor, 
who must say the final word ; for the appeal to life, to spiritual reality, 
is the final test of truth itself. The pulpit and the chair need each 
other; the former needs to gain the courage and loyalty to truth 
born of scientific method, and the latter the practical sense and vital 
atmosphere of the evangelistic passion. The battle will be over and 
peace will come when the preacher finds out that the results of critical 
study have a real value for life, and the professor that truth in its 
wholeness cannot be discovered or live in the intellectual vacuum 
from which the vital air of feeling has been pumped by the reason. 
The appeal to life will free the professor from academic narrowness, 
while respect for scientific methods will preserve the preacher from 
dogmatism. The pragmatic test of truth which dominates philosophy 
to-day is itself a teaching of the gospel of Christ. 

There is really nothing novel in the situation. The church has 
met similar crises again and again, and in every case has found the 
gain greater than the loss. She met the reflective thought of Greece 
and assimilated its philosophy into the great Catholic creeds; she met 
the institutional genius of Rome and won from it an external organ- 
ism by which she survived the political and intellectual chaos of the 
Dark Ages; she met the humanism of the Renaissance and trans- 
formed its spirit into the Protestant Reformation; she met the in- 
vasion of physical science only to find fresh illustrations of spiritual 
truth. Even heresy has been a help rather than a hindrance in the 
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final analysis. No heretical leader has ever brought forth any fruit- 
ful teaching. Only the seeds of truth sown by the great Catholic 
creeds live in the forest of the religious thinking of the present age, 
but the criticisms of heretical opposition have helped greatly to clear 
them of rubbish and clarify their meaning. A little knowledge of 
religious history would serve to allay our alarm and to inspire courage 
at this present crisis. 

The preacher, as Schiller says of the poet, should be the child, 
but not the slave, of his age. Because preaching is a message out of 
life and to life, he must be in touch with the time-spirit while he feels 
the breath of the Eternal Spirit. If he wants to make the Book of 
God live for modern uses, he must take counsel of all learning that 
throws any light upon its origin and structure or may find any fresh 
light in its message. It is a great joy to the true minister of the 
mysteries of God to breathe the stimulating air of an age that an- 
alyzes rather than systematizes. Preaching has become a harder but 
more vital task; it is an adventure into an uncharted sea, full of pos- 
sible peril, but also aglow with the promise of fresh discovery, of 
new continents of truth rising out of the dangerous deep. He need not 
fear that any new realms added to human hope and experience will 
fail to inherit all the real wealth of the lands left behind in his ex- 
ploration. He will, rather, realize Jesus’s description of the scribe 
who is well instructed in the Kingdom (Matt. 13. 52), who knows how 
to give continuous life to both the new and the old, and who, out of 
the inexhaustible treasure hoard of truth, brings to his people new 
meanings in the old teaching, and shows the old life burgeoning and 
blossoming in the fresh beauty of new statement. 

No such adventure can be without its perils. The problem raised 
by the critical position is real and must not be ignored or denied. 
All freedom has its dangers. He who has confused his faith with 
ceremonialism will feel the foundations going when forms of wor- 
ship are discarded, and those who have confounded trust in a Living 
Person with acquiescence in a verbal formula may surrender their 
hope when the formulas are abandoned. These are dangers to weak 
and timid rather than to strong and brave souls. It needed all the 
logical genius and ethical enthusiasm of Paul to save his doctrine 
of justification from being the occasion of antinomian folly. But it 
must always be remembered that this panic and consequent peril 
have been chiefly created, not by the critics, but by their opponents, 
by a traditionalism which has produced a pattern of piety resting 
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upon human opinion rather than upon the revelation of God. A 
religion had at second hand through the medium of any visible 
authority must be shaken and fall when its basis of authority is 
discredited. A devout but ignorant Romanist woman, who broke the 
china crucifix which she was accustomed to use in her devotions, 
cried in dismay, “Now I have nothing but the great God to trust in!” 
In most cases when folks have apostatized because some new dis- 
covery seemed to discredit a traditional belief, the chances are that 
their religion was one of dogmatic assumption, of creedal assent rather 
than of vital experience. The relations of the soul to God must not 
be entangled with any human traditions or any external authority. 
The preacher or teacher who does this is worse than a bungler who 
daubs with untempered mortar in the building of character; he is a 
false prophet who has perverted the gospel by mixing it with the 
traditions of men. 

But the critics themselves have not been without blame in this 
matter. They have not all been men of richly endowed spiritual 
natures. It is an unfortunate accident of history that this new in- 
tellectual discipline has been so largely exploited by rationalistic the- 
ologians, who have corrupted critical methods by mixing them with 
uncritical presuppositions born of a priori speculative theories. This 
has led many good but uninstructed folks to confuse what is called 
Higher Criticism with the rationalistic rejection of the supernatural 
and the wholesale denial of the historic value of Holy Scripture. 
Much of this mischief has been wrought by this mixture of philo- 
sophical with historical and literary criticism. In making this admis- 
sion it must also be remembered that an uncritical dogmatism has 
itself been largely responsible for the creation of rationalism, and that 
the latter renders a real service when it aids in destroying an un- 
spiritual traditionalism. The iconoclast is never wholly wise; he 
often destroys many a lovely form of the past which might well be 
spared. His hammer is apt to fall with little discrimination upon a 
hideous Mumbo Jumbo and a lovely Apollo Belvedere. Yet the work 
even of the negative critic may be of the highest value; such criticism 
is a cleansing fire which cannot but refine the gold of Divine Revela- 
tion while consuming its dross. Just as proud and persecuting Egypt 
endowed departing Israel with her wealth, so will even an undevout 
scholarship be compelled to put its treasures of learning at the service 
of supernatural religion. Criticism needs transplanting from the 
frigid climate, where it has produced stunted and abnormal growths, 
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into the warmer region of evangelical faith, where it will bring forth 
rich harvests both of truth and life. For its highest service it re- 
quires spiritual insight and sympathy, even as artistic criticism re- 
quires artistic feeling. Yet it would be a very foolish painter or 
musician who refused to learn from the professors of optics and 
acoustics on the ground that many of them had shown deficient per- 
ception of artistic beauty. It is equally absurd for the preacher to 
refuse to profit by the research of the professor, because the latter 
may have been a little dry and juiceless in his spiritual quality. 
Here emerges one supreme danger for the preacher. He is rarely 
an expert in any department of theological training. He is in peril of 
academic pedantry on the one hand and of shallow sciolism on the 
other. The silly pretence of omniscience and intellectual superiority, 
the itch for novelty, and the longing to be hailed as an “advanced 
thinker,” affectation of up-to-dateness and modernity, the premature 
exploitation of undigested erudition and unseasoned theories—these 
are some of the ways in which the pulpit has discredited the patient 
toil of the professor and aroused unworthy suspicion of the true spirit 
and character of the new learning. Nothing could be more sterile 
than such a ministry. As Hatch has shown, the modern preacher 
is too often the successor of the Greek sophist rather than of the 
New Testament prophet.’ Such preachers pervert the very purpose of 
the pulpit. While the sermon must take cognizance of all science, real 
preaching is pre-scientific ; like poetry and literature, it deals with con- 
crete realities, not with intellectual formulas or logical abstractions. 
To be instructive it must be constructive and not destructive. The 
preacher is in the pulpit to proclaim spiritual certainties and not 
philosophical negations. Not human opinion but the word of 
Jehovah is the theme of the prophet. The sermon is an action in- 
spired by divine Power and not a treatise on the details of human 
knowledge. To make the analysis of the Hexateuch, the partition of 
Isaiah, the date of Daniel, or the synoptic problem the subject of that 
piece of sacred rhetoric we call the sermon, is to prostitute the positive- 
ness of the prophetic message. The preacher becomes a phonograph 
of earthly theories and is no more the spokesman of the eternal. 
The finest fruit of the critical method, which is to free scholarship 
from dogmatism, has failed to ripen in such a minister; he is still 
the victim of the vicious intellectualism from which he fancies he has 
escaped. 
*Hibbert Lectures, 1888, ly, 
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THE CASUISTRY OF THE PULPIT 


Tue preacher in his pulpit faces a more perplexing problem 
than the professor in his lecture-room. The former deals with a mass, 
the latter with a class. The minister’s message, therefore, must be 
adapted both to the understanding and the needs of the “man in the 
street.” This raises a casuistic question of the greatest delicacy. 

The minister’s conscience is not scientific but pastoral. He has 
the care of souls and never dares forget the needs of his flock, the weak 
and the timid as well as the strong and the mature. He will never 
go out of his way to gratuitously insult a conventional belief. He 
knows that many institutions and ideas have won a sanctity by 
their association with the holiest experiences. He will not wantonly 
attack such reverences until he has given more worthy objects of de- 
votion. He will not take away the cripple’s crutches until he has 
taught him to walk without them. Nor will he resort to brutal methods 
to disillusion souls of their dear delusions. He will never, schoolboy- 
like, set off fireworks just to make a sensation and wake up folks. 
The Christian congregation is made up of a heterogeneous audience. 
There are the old, whose habits of thought are crystallized and cannot 
be broken up without much mental and moral distress; there are the 
young, who still need scholastic drill and are ill prepared for the 
subtleties of science. Ignorance has its rights and the preacher must 
recognize them. It is a terrible thing to lose old reverence while new 
knowledge is being acquired. It is a delicate and difficult task to 
guide souls through times of transition and save from wasting the 
precious wine of the Kingdom while we are being compelled to change 
the pattern of the bottles! 


Let knowledge grow from more to more, 
But more of reverence in us dwell, 
That mind and soul, according well, 
May make one music as before. 
Tennyson: In Memoriam. 


This duty of caution and consideration for the rights of the un- 
learned involves a moral danger. Courage and candor are the very 
soul of the prophetic spirit, and they must not be killed by cowardly 
caution. The gravest suspicion in which the modern pulpit is in- 
volved is that of intellectual dishonesty. Care must be taken that the 
noble reticence of a loving tenderness for the timid is not mistaken 
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for, or does not become, an ignoble reserve as to the royalty of truth 
itself. Yet this caution is commanded by our very loyalty to truth; 
it is the very essence of the scientific spirit to combine caution with 
courage—caution in its method and courage in accepting the farthest 
consequences of that method. It is not dishonest to utter opinions with 
reserve and convictions with assurance; it is not uncandid to be silent 
about tentative conclusions which in the very nature of the case are 
subject to revision. We are to declare the whole counsel of God, 
but not necessarily the whole result of scholarship, and certainly 
not the detailed processes by which its positive results are reached. 
To bring the methods of the library and laboratory into the pulpit 
would painfully puzzle not only the weak brother, but also the strong 
folk of the congregation. The preacher will do well to have an 
efficient smoke-consumer on his thinking engine, lest he not only 
cloud the minds of his hearers, but himself suffocate in the rank 
vapor of his doubts. “Religion,” says Carlyle, “is not a doubt; it is 
a certainty or else a mockery and a horror. None of all the many 
things we are in doubt about, and need to have demonstrated, and 
rendered probable, can by any alchemy be made a religion for us, 
but are, and must continue, a baleful, quiet or inquiet, hypocrisy for 
us.” 

The rights of the unlearned must not, however, be so construed 
as to destroy the intellectual dignity of the pulpit. Paul, with all his 
tenderness for the weak brother, never consents to compromise his 
Christian liberty. There is no alliance between faith and ignorance. 
Intelligent people are quite as well worth saving as fools and igno- 
ramuses. The tragedy of the present situation is not only the panic 
that seizes the weak and timid, but the “horror of great darkness” 
which has come down on many people of culture and thought. The 
weak brother must not so control the casuistry of the Christian con- 
science as to destroy that liberty in which alone noble natures can be 
nurtured. We must not, in consideration for frailty, persist in a 
policy that creates weaklings. The incapacity and unfaithfulness of 
teachers, which have produced spiritual parasitism, must give place 
to a ministry whose message shall impart a faith by which man can 
live first-hand from God. A New Testament advocate of religious 
progress has put the case in noble words of needed warning to those 
who persist in giving the milk of the primitive platitudes of piety to 
those who need strong meat—“the mature who by means of the 

2Life of John Sterling, Part I, Chap. rv. 
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spiritual gymnastic have gained critical insight into moral values.” 
The program of the pulpit should be more than the nursing of in- 
fantile sculs; it should include a scheme of religious education which 
shall produce full grown lives, not easily swayed by every passing 
breeze of doctrine, or readily misled by the wiles of error. 

Can a higher critic save souls? Certainly, if he has the evangel- 
istic spirit. He cannot save them by higher criticism, no more than 
the systematic theologian can save them by the science of dogmatics. 
But we certainly cannot save anybody by the protective policy of 
ignorance. If the church would keep a good conscience, she must 
not only accept the assured results of biblical scholarship, but allow 
those results to form the intellectual atmosphere in which the gospel 
is proclaimed. In that atmosphere the men and women of our time 
are actually living. Our appeals to-day must be made to minds un- 
learned indeed in the details of the new knowledge, but saturated with 
its spirit, often unfortunately in its most negative forms. There are 
many souls who can best be saved to the Kingdom of God by the 
messenger who has mastered the critical method and its results. 
John William Rountree, an agnostic, testified to his conversion 
through reading the writings of W. Robertson Smith, the prince of 
modern biblical critics. George James Romanes, shivering on the 
frigid boundary between pantheism and atheism, came to a humble 
Christian faith through the influence of John Gulick, the missionary, 
who was also a Darwinian evolutionist. Greater than either, Augustine 
of Hippo has recorded that profound experience of his in which his 
intellectual revolt at the difficulties and even seeming absurdities of 
the Scriptures was overcome only when the broad-minded and toler- 
ant Ambrose showed him the spiritual sense, not “of the letter that 
killeth, but the spirit that giveth life.”* If the great African bishop 
had in his hour of darkness fallen into the hands of a reactionary or 
obscurantist pastor, how different might have been all Christian 
history since! To expel science from Christian thinking is to try to 
drive the chariot of salvation on deflated, if not punctured, tires, and 
to be hopelessly outdistanced in the onward rush of things. 


*Heb. 5. 12-14 (a free paraphrase). 
* Confessions, Book VI, § 6. 
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THE BLESSED BOYHOOD OF JESUS 


THE Gospel according to Saint Luke touches the life of our Lord 
at every point—the Babe in the manger, the Child in Simeon’s arms, 
the boy in the Temple, and the Man of Galilee. It is preeminently 
the gospel of the Son of man, using his perfect humanity as an organ 
on which to play the music of his divinity. For the Christ was not 
less, but more man than the rest of us. His complete humanity serves 
to reveal his divine nature, just as a flawless crystal transmits the 
sunlight unstained. 

There is a wise reticence in the gospel accounts of the youth 
of Jesus. There are in them none of the repelling marvels of the 
apocryphal stories, which, utterly ignoring all natural boyishness, 
picture him as working absurd and sometimes spiteful miracles, There 
is no unearthly halo around his brow. He is a truly human child, 
with a normal physical, mental, and spiritual development. There 
is no hint of any hotbed precocity; happy is the child who is not 
born grown-up. The first duty of any child is to be young, and the 
second is to grow. 

If the Saviour of men had appeared full grown, he would have 
been fatally separated from us; he revealed the. worth of childhood 
to a world that had hitherto disregarded it. Henceforth every babe 
is “that holy thing,” a new memory of Eden bringing back the 
Golden Age. May we not believe that still, in the depths of his divine 
consciousness, every fact of his human career abides as a present pos- 
session. He is still mighty with the strong and weak with the weak. 
For the babe, he still lies on his mother’s bosom; for the boy, he 
still plays in the carpenter shop; for the workman, he still toils at 
his trade. 

At the age of adolescence, like every other Jewish boy, he is con- 
firmed as a “son of the law,” and goes with his parents to Jerusalem 
for the great Paschal sacrament. With what delight any child makes 
the first visit to a great city! We can hear his boyish voice joining in 
the Pilgrim Psalms: “I will lift up mine eyes unto the hills whence 
cometh my help”; “I was glad when they said unto me, Let us go 
up to the house of Jehovah”; “My soul waiteth for the Lord”; up 
to that final chorus when, standing in the Temple courts, they 
chanted, “Behold, bless ye Jehovah, all ye servants of Jehovah,” and 
the white-robed priests intoned the answering benediction, “Jehovah, 
that made heaven and earth, bless thee out of Zion.” How his heart 
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throbbed with an awful gladness at this vision of the city of David, 
the throne of Solomon, the fortress of the Maccabees, soon to become 
the scene of his own suffering and the site of his sepulcher. He must 
have recalled this experience when, twenty years later, he heard 
other children singing their “hosannas” in the Temple. 

Hofmann’s lovely picture of “The Boy Jesus in the Temple” 
can add little or nothing to the exquisite narrative of Luke. The 
story is a single flower from the secluded garden of his life, plucked 
just as it was swelling toward full blossom. The lost boy is found, 
not among the sights and scenes of the strange city, but in his 
“Father’s house.” Where else should his sorrowing parents look for 
him? Not they alone, but every father and mother some time must 
learn and bear this hard lesson, that their child is no longer wholly 
theirs, but must live an independent life. It is an awful and lonely 
moment when the spontaneous life of the child passes into the re- 
flective life of the budding man, when he cries, as Richter put it, 
“IT am a me!” The old routine and formulas will not longer serve ; 
the individual stands out from the tribe, “wrapped in the solitude 
of his own originality.” Every child has two educations, man’s and 
God’s, and it is indeed fortunate when these blend in perfect unison. 

Then follow eighteen years of waiting whose only record is, 
“Jesus increased in wisdom and stature and in favor with God and 
man.” They were not idle years, but filled with a silent growth. It 
was not a development from the imperfect to the perfect, but rather 
the constant unfolding of a nature perfect at every stage of its growth. 
As from the flawless block of marble little by little is disengaged the 
artist’s ideal, so God’s pleasure grows with his growth until the full 
disclosure in his gracious public ministry. Secretly in his spirit is 
shaping the vision of the Kingdom. His knowledge of his own 
nature seems to have been a truly human knowledge ; from the germ of 
a unique filial relation to the Father, now realized in the temple 
courts, it unfolds until fully ready to hear the voice from heaven, 
“This is my beloved Son!” 

Obedience to his earthly parents was a part of his training for 
divine Sonship. There is never any real conflict between a divine mis- 
sion and a human duty. 


“O thou whose infant feet were found 
Within thy Father’s shrine, 

Whose years with changeless glory crowned, 
Were all alike divine; 
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“Dependent on thy bounteous breath, 
We seek thy grace alone, 
In childhood, manhood, age, and death, 
To keep us still thine own.” 





THE HOUSE OF THE INTERPRETER 


Here have I seen things rare and profitable, 
Things pleasant, dreadful, things to make me stable 
In what I have begun to take in hand; 

Then let me think on them and understand 
Wherefore they showed me were, and let me be 
Thankful, O good Interpreter, to thee. 


Witn these rhymes, from the mouth of Christian in the Pilgrim’s 
Progress, the door is opened to a new editorial department in the Review. 
Its purpose will be to find forever fresh meanings in the Sacred Book, 
meanings that fit the life of to-day, to show that the Bible is a book of 
permanent and unchanging religious value, and so to stimulate a revival 
of scriptural preaching. 


LESSONS FROM PRAGMATIC HISTORY 


Tue prophetic and priestly narratives of the Old Testament, as re- 
corded in the books of the Kings and Chronicles, are what may be called 
pragmatic history, history written with a purpose. The human story is 
told from the divine standpoin® The vital thing is not its inerrance of 
historical detail, but the incessant interpretation of passing events in 
terms of the religious life. By the supremacy of the ethical and spiritual 
element in the narrative, the whole account is disenthralled of time, and 
the Bible becomes a living book, as fresh as this morning’s newspaper. 
Its values are permanent and not transitory. Expository preaching is 
therefore in the highest degree practical preaching. The following inter- 
pretations take up the Hebrew story from the division of the kingdom, 
and their purpose is to emphasize some present-day values of Holy 
Scripture. 

Tue Sin or CHEAPENING RELIGION 


Jeroboam, the son of Nebat, was one of the first great liberais in 
politics and religion. His heroic revolt against the autocracy set up by 
Solomon and continued by Rehoboam is the very dawn of democratic 
institutions. The prophetic historian, who has told the story of the great 
schism with magnificent fidelity to truth, in spite of his natural religious 
prejudices, acknowledges the many beneficent results of the disruption 
of the kingdom in one splendid sentence, “It was of the Lord.” 

But the wholesome fruits of this great rebellion are not uppermost 
in the story. Like a monotonous refrain we hear again and again the 
melancholy phrase, “The sin of Jeroboam the son of Nebat, by which he 
made Israel to sin.” However desirable liberal movements may be on 
the whole for the progress of society, the supreme danger is that when 
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they are taken into the religious sphere, the effect is to cheapen religion 
and cool its spiritual fervor. Your shrewd, energetic, practical man, im- 
mensely useful as a force in business and politics, can do infinite damage 
when he carries his mechanical] methods, coupled with utter lack of higher 
vision, into the service of the church. The real essence of the sin of 
Jeroboam is one that is perpetually repeating itself in the history of 
religion, the sin of applying a worldly policy in God’s business and carrying 
the standards and methods of the market place into the affairs of the soul. 

It seemed very prudent and politic to establish local worship in the 
new kingdom as a means of weaning the people away from Judah and 
Jerusalem ; but it erred fundamentally by making religion a political expe- 
dient rather than the creator and inspiration of national life. We must 
keep politics out of religion if we would preserve the purity and simplicity 
of this religious life, but if we want to save our souls as a people, we must 
take all the religion we have into politics. Nothing could be more dan- 
gerous than subservience of the pulpit to party, unless it were the complete 
indifference of the pulpit to politics. The highest influence of the church 
on the state will be realized when the ministers of religion are not the 
tools of the party nor the creatures of the state, but utter a prophetic 
message as a spiritual mandate to society. It is because they stand 
above and outside the mechanical features of public life that they can see 
the loftier ideals of political actions. If you want the cock to crow you 
up in the morning you don’t take him to bed with you. We must have an 
applied Christianity, for when it is not applied it is worse than denied. 
But we can never make our religion more potent in secular life by secular- 
izing it. Right relations among men will always depend upon right rela- 
tions with God. 

Jeroboam cheapened and defaced religion by pandering to the sensuous 
instinct for symbolism in worship. Piety becomes easy when ceremony 
and ritual are substituted for real righteousness. The golden calves at 
Bethel and Dan, those ancient and venerated shrines, although erected 
as representations of Jehovah, the God of Israel, soon became the centers 
of a gross and materialistic worship. Doubtless the king wanted to make 
the name of Jehovah a support for his dynasty, but he cared very little 
for the moral and spiritual character of his God. God was not the founda- 
tion, but a convenient prop of his throne. (He has his modern counter- 
parts in those public officials of to-day who constantly seek to exploit the 
church by giving us “days” to observe.) There is a high justification 
for the use of art fn worship, or rather for giving the inward life free 
expression in the outward forms of music and plastic art, but there is a 
fearful peril in mistaking esthetic feeling and cultural refinement for 
pious devotion. Have we not sinned with Jeroboam in trying to interest 
people religiously by creating a new festival or manufacturing an impos- 
ing service, rather than by appeals to conscience and the spiritual nature? 

“Religion made easy,” this seems to have been the policy of Jeroboam. 
Let us serve local prejudice and lazy convenience by having two shrines 
of national worship instead of one, and besides this, establish “chapels of 
ease” at all the high places where the local Baals were worshiped in the 
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Canaanite days. In our modern cities we have upturned multiplied places 
of worship at the demand of cliques and factions and sought to serve only 
the indolent folk that cannot go more than five squares to church. In an 
age of shoddy and the ready-made, it is quite natural for the church to 
respond to this passion for a religious bargain counter. The religion 
of form and the religion of feeling still abide as types of the same selfish 
scheme to evade the law of cost and sacrifice, which inspired the worldly 
policy of “Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made Israel to sin.” 


Tue CONTAGION OF BvIL 


How the bacilli of sin breed! The power of growth of micro-organ- 
isms is so astonishing that a single germ, if it could find food, would create 
in a month a mass of bacteria greater than the bulk of the earth. Sin has 
a like power of multiplication and of poisonous activity. The prophetic 
historians, who have told us the story of Israel, charge all the multiply- 
ing woes which at last culminated in the Assyrian invasion and the fall 
of Samaria to the influence of “Jeroboam the son of Nebat, who made 
Israel to sin.” So true is it that “one sinner destroyeth much good.” 

We are apt to think of human depravity as perpetuating itself chiefly 
along the lines of physical heredity and to conceive of sin as an infection 
passed from generation to generation through the mystery of birth. 
Doubtless the doctrine of birth-sin is true enough, but it is not the whole 
truth of the growth of evil. Jeroboam founded no dynasty. One after 
another, military adventurers sat upon the throne he established, but all 
were infected by the virus of his example and perpetuated his worldly 
policy of substituting personal ease for pious devotion, and sensuous 
worship for spiritual aspiration. There is a moral heredity, a spiritual 
contagion, more dangerous and far-reaching than physical kinship in its 
results. The more forceful the personality of the sinner, the more potently 
does his influence infect his own time, and the deeper the shadow of sin 
and shame that he casts on the coming generations. 

Greatest of all his successors on the throne were the kings of the 
house of Omri. So mighty were they that the Assyrian records have only 
one name for the kingdom of Northern Israel, “the place of Omri.” Vic- 
tors in war, they also built up the material prosperity of their realm. 
Samaria, the new capital, sat like a “crown of pride” on its green hill, 
looking with marble magnificence across the fertile valleys of Ephraim. 
The nobles of Israel lolled on couches of ivory in luxurious self-indulgence. 
It was an age of material progress, but the progress was of things and 
not of men. It is no real advancement which can only mark its steps by 
artistic beauty, creature comfort, and useful invention. The man who 
rides in an automobile may be no improvement upon his grandfather in an 
ox-cart. 

Probably the moral weakness of Ahab and his subservience to his 
strong-willed wife have inclined us to underrate his real greatness as a 
skilled soldier and strong leader of men. Brave in battle and powerful 
in peace, his kingdom won respect abroad and flourished in pomp and 
luxury at home. His error was simply that of Jeroboam; religion is made 
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a mere tool of political convenience and expediency; the visions of spirit- 
ual beauty are exchanged for tawdry dreams of earthly glory, and the 
true grandeur of nations is forgotten in the pursuit of mundane ideals. 

Doubtless it was in furtherance of these low aims of personal and 
national success that Ahab formed an entangling alliance with Phenicia 
by his marriage with the Sidonian princess, Jezebel, who was a very Lady 
Macbeth in her sway over her husband, and a Catherine de’ Medici in her 
influence on Hebrew history. The contact of the rude simplicity of 
Israel’s life with the specious refinements and esthetic culture of Phe- 
nicia was fraught with most baleful results. Temples to the Syrian 
Baal and vile symbols of Astarte were set up in Samaria, pagan priests 
thronged its streets with the golden image of the sun-god blazing on 
their breasts, and the licentious priestesses of Canaanitish worship lured 
the hot-blooded young life of Israel to lust and moral death. No doubt, 
weak human nature found the new life and worship in many ways more 
attractive than the stern school of Jehovah’s service. In our own age, 
the preaching of the Cross is foolishness to the world-spirit. The sensuous 
epicures of the Italian Renaissance, drunken with their decadent sense of 
beauty, our modern Neo-Pagans who prate of “art for art’s sake,” the 
frivolous smart set who live solely for selfish luxury and sensuous indul- 
gence, are all so many modern expressions of the secular scheme of life, 
against which forever stands opposed Sinai with its thunders and Calvary 
with its cross. 

It does not seem that Ahab wholly renounced Jehovah. The “sin of 
Jeroboam” is not heathenism, but is the specious religious liberalism 
which has lost the sense of the supreme authority of the spiritual and 
moral ideals. Ahab gave pious names to his children, but he also sub- 
jected them to contact with the infamous influence of vile heathen rites. 
Many an American father and mother have their children baptized in the 
name of the Holy Trinity, and yet constantly expose them through social 
ambition to the infernal trinity of “the world, the flesh, and the devil.” 
Our modern Moloch has reared his shrines of the grog-shop, the 
brothel, the gambling den, and commercialized amusements everywhere— 
and every child on his way to school is compelled to pass “through the 
fire.” 

A purely worldly policy at last produces national weakness and 
social corruption. It is time for the fire of God to fall in punishment and 
purification. And Elijah, the “Prophet of Fire,” is on the way. 


Tue PaGAN AND THE PuRITAN 


The dramatic story of Elijah, the prophet, is an early instance of 
that conflict, repeated again and again in history, between the Puritan 
and the pagan spirit, between a fleshly and a spiritual ideal of life. It 
was enacted again in the Maccabean struggle of Hebraism against Hellen- 
ism, in the contest between Latin and Teutonic ideals in the Protestant 
Reformation, and in the seventeenth century revolutions in England, 
in which the Puritan conquered the Cavalier and fixed the ideals of the 
modern world. 
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Ahab was the predecessor in persecution of Pope Alexander VI and 
the Spanish Inquisition. The protesting prophets of Jehovah were slain 
or in hiding. One strong and faithful soul still survived. Against Jezebel, 
the cultivated and vindictive Sidonian princess, is pitted the rude and 
heroic hermit of the hills beyond Jordan, Elijah appears abruptly; he 
comes in a tempest, he goes out in a whirlwind. His very name is 
significant of his mission; Elijah means “Jehovah is my God.” He is 
without pedigree; true nobility is not of blood but of God. His message 
is from a forsaken God to an apostate people. “As Jehovah liveth”—it 
is an appeal to the living God as against dead idols. He does not use many 
words. For the most part his is a silent ministry; it is not a “word 
epic,” but the more strenuous epic of the deathless deed. 

All this is not far off in its significance; although it occurred nearly 
three’ thousand years ago, it might have happened yesterday. Now, as 
then, national judgments follow national apostasies. When the cowards 
and the time-servers have had their day, God’s prophets come with the 
message of doom. “When iniquity has played her part, vengeance leaps 
on the stage; the comedy is short, the tragedy is long.” God has his in- 
strument for every fitting time. The occasion and the man come together; 
there is always a meteor to blaze out of the blackness. And God's instru- 
ments are fitted for their work; he has rough men for rude tasks. There 
is no weakness of excessive polish about Elijah; it is but scant courtesy 
that he uses toward the recreant king and the murderous queen. He 
is as little diplomatic as John Knox, whose harsh speech brought tears to 
the eyes of Mary Stuart. Much sympathy has been wasted on the beautiful 
but false Scottish queen. Better the tears of a woman than the blood 
of a nation. Elijah represents the King of kings, “before whom I stand”; 
shall he be in awe before the son of Omri? He is a solitary figure, yet he 
is not alone; the vision of God makes the soul fearless. 

In the day of desolation and doom that fell upon Israel, God found 
a hiding place for his own. For the shadow of Jehovah’s wings is every- 
where and his servants bear a charmed life. Which was better off during 
the years of drought, Ahab or Elijah? Which was the more royal abode, 
the palace or the cave? Who was the truer priest of God in the sixteenth 
century, Pope Leo X or Martin Luther? Whose was the more kingly 
soul, that of Charles II or the blind schoolmaster, Milton? God often 
leads his chosen ones into the desert that they may still more unlearn 
the fashion of the world. The world is too much with us, its loud, stun- 
ning tide deafens us, and we are too little alone. Elijah must have found 
something congenial to his wild soul in that deep ravine. He comes into 
that strange sympathy with nature which simple souls like Saint Francis 
have learned. The true man is at peace with nature; he stops the lion’s 
mouth, and the most cruel of birds shall feed him. This waiting was a 
superb discipline for the soul. The shrinking brook would seem like the 
narrowing cells of the Inquisition. And so at last he masters the su- 
preme lesson of absolute dependence upon God. If you have learned it, 
you are wiser than all philosophers. 

But the prophet needs to learn not only sympathy with nature but 
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with man. So God gives him thoughts of tenderness, by leading him 
across the famished land and finding a new hiding place on the very 
borders of the land of Baal with the widow of Zarephath. If in the cave 
he is strong and stern, wrapped in gloomy thoughts and lonely grandeur, 
here, in contact with home life and human need, he begins to breathe 
promises rather than utter threats. And God pays the board of his 
prophet, and pays well. The voice that checked the fountains of the skies 
and turned pale the face of the king, now storms the citadel of death 
and brings back roses to the pallid cheek of the widow’s son. 

The whole is a lesson in the power of personal influence—seen in 
Ahab, who corrupted a nation, and in Elijah, who flung himself into the 
breach and the plague was stayed. Personality is the mightest force 
in the world. Our age, every age, needs such men, men who can put 
new life into old methods and make new ones, men who are dynamic and 
not mechanical. 


“One faith against a whole world’s unbelief, 
One soul against the flesh of all mankind.” 





THE ARENA 


A REFORMER’S CREED, OR WHERE DO WE GO FROM HERE? 


I petreve Americanism is that achievement of national unity as an 
equipment for world service which the nation found it needed at the out- 
break of the war, and which need was just as imperative before we found it 
out. To this end I would insist on the English language as the exclusive basis 
for American education in all of our public schools up to the eighth grade, 
and as the medium of communication through every American published 
newspaper. If we must have foreign language papers in this country there 
should be an American translation in a parallel column for every line in a 
strange tongue. We must eliminate these little foreign-language groups 
segregated from the rest of our people and from the assimilative processes 
of America, that keep up their old-world customs, planning disloyalty in 
peace time and plotting treason in war time. One language would be 
a unifier among us. 

I believe in the sovereign right of the people to rule themselves, to 
make their own government, to write their laws, direct their institutions, 
and select their officers for executive, judicial and legislative branches 
of their own service, and shall, therefore, stand for the direct primary in 
every State. Through it the people can name the candidates of their own 
parties, after which the same sovereign people may choose between candi- 
dates so selected by their parties after the unfit have been weeded out. We 
should resist every attempt to side-track the direct primary as an assault 
upon the rights of the people to self-government. We should stand for it 
against all comers as the primary right of the individual to eliminate the 
bosses and to govern his own country. And, we should insist upon the 
initiative, referendum, and the recall as the necessary paraphernalia for 
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the expression of the people's right to rule their own land and direct their 
own public servants, 

I believe in the strictest kind of law enforcement and in an educa- 
tional agitation that will bold all officers to the standards of their oath of 
office from the President who swears to protect, defend, and enforce the 
Constitution to the sheriff and policemen who are under oath to enforce, 
without fear or favoritism, the laws of the States and the ordinances of 
the city. We will, therefore, never consent to the nomination, or if nomi- 
nated, the election of any man as President of these United States, who 
opposes prohibition, would be lukewarm in its enforcement or proposes to 
tinker with the people’s law rather than make the law a success and the 
government a triumph by seeing that the people live up to their own 
standards. We will follow this policy down the line to governors, sheriffs, 
district attorneys, and other representatives of the people. 

I believe that the protection of the American flag and of all consular 
service should be withdrawn from any citizen of these United States who 
goes into Mexico, China, Africa, or any foreign country to engage in a 
traffic or to perform an act which has been outlawed by the Constitution 
and statutes of these United States. Our nation cannot consistently involve 
itself in international difficulties, to protect disloyal citizens of America 
in doing that against the weaker peoples of other lands which we would 
put him in jail for doing to our own people at home. 

I believe in the anti-gambling crusade which proposes to shut out from 
the mails, telegraphs, and interstate service the transportation or sale of 
race track betting odds, their ticket issues and advertisements. We can- 
not have a great United States and an honorable people, if we disinte- 
grate the business integrity of America and permit the spreading of the 
gambling mania through our nation’s mail, wires, and other public service. 

I believe in the anti-prize-fighting movement, Our boys saw enough 
scenes of blood and fields of carnage during the war without still further 
brutalizing mankind, by turning bruising and blood-letting into a sport, 
for the education of our youth away from the higher reaches of their 
manhood to the lower levels of the brute. 

I believe in the red-light abatement laws for every city and State, and 
the teaching of old-fashioned American morality that stands for the clean 
life for two, for equal standards of decency for both sexes, for a clean 
American home life such as our Pilgrim fathers brought to Plymouth 
Rock and planted on American soil, the fruition of which is American 
civilization. 

I believe in a national censorship and board of supervision for the 
motion pictures so that one of the greatest industries which has grown in 
the last decade to marvelous proportions shall help America by its lessons 
of human uplift and not degrade popular thought and character by purvey- 
ing base and debauching influences into the minds of our children and 
youth. These shows should feature the beautiful, clean home life in 
America and not simply display the looseness and immorality that winds 
up in the divorce courts. 

I believe in a total-abstinence pledge-signing campaign in view of the 
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help that obstainers are now getting by the removal of the organized and 
legalized temptation from their path. A man may get liquor in some of 
our cities if he hunts it, but, thank God, the cities of America are not 
hunting down men who are glad to quit. And now that prohibition has 
crippled the public traffic, education and scientific instruction in the effect 
of alcohol, narcotics, and opiates with appeal to the will through the mo- 
tives of home life and the power of example, should supplement the purpose 
of the law by eliminating the private habit. Beer is the most brutalizing 
beverage known to man. It attacks the last traits that have developed in 
the human evolution, leaving brutality uncontrolled; and one needs no 
further proof of this truth, known to apply to individuals, than Germany, 
where we saw exhibited on a national scale the effects upon a whole popu- 
lation of making beer the national beverage. 

I believe in an educational and moral-suasion campaign against the 
personal use of the doped cigarette which the tobacco trust foisted upon 
the country in war times. Men who have been able to throw off the nico- 
tine poison in the activities of the field, the march, and the strenuous 
life of the trench are going to pieces in the sedentary habits which they 
enter on their return to civil life, and their eyes must be opened to this 
poisonous habit; and I believe the tobacco trust by its dishonest methods 
of pushing its work has gone so far beyond the pale of decency that it 
should be buried in the same grave with the pro-German brewers who 
trampled on American rights during war time. Their lying advertising, 
“Cigarettes won the war,” should bring a blush of shame to every American 
who fought or had a loved one in the war. 

I believe as the pit of Germany has been uncapped and we have seen 
what a secularized Christian nation comes to when it casts off the true 
religion and lest we go the same way, we should insist that our whole 
Bible, fountain of classic literature, the book that has given us our national 
ideals and moral standards, the book that taught us the equality of man 
and the need for his moral betterment, shall come back to the public 
schools of the United States as it was before certain hyphenated citizens 
who owe their first allegiance to a foreign potentate, crowded it out of the 
back door of the little red school-house in four-fifths of our American 
States. The Book that Washington kissed, that Lincoln loved, that Theo- 
dore Roosevelt lived, should return, that educated Americans may have 
some knowledge of the Book that has made our type of civilization, and 
that our children may have the intellectual foundation for American 
morality. 

I believe that instead of importing the continental Sunday with its 
loose morals and low ideals, we should replace our American Sabbath on 
its civic foundations as it stood before the German-American Alliance 
trampled it in the mire of our American cities, to establish on its ruins 
their continental Sunday, foreign to our forms of government and inimical 
to the morals of our people, adapted to a beer-gardenh civilization and to 
bolstering the type of German imperialism that went to its crash. We 
need the Sabbath day for the sake of the men and women who toil, for the 
support of the family life of the republic, for the opportunity of the Church 
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to keep the moral standards parallel with mental advance and material 
welfare, for the intellectual and religious life of American workers, and 
for the sake of decent courtesy to the prevailing religion. 

I believe that this is a Christian nation, that the Supreme Court was 
right when it declared it so and said that the Scriptures of the Old and 
New Testament are an integral part of our common law, that the Sabbath 
is incorporated into the second article of the Constitution, that God is the 
recognized sovereign over all, that the Bible is His word, that the govern- 
ment is his agent for the promotion of morality, religion, brotherhood, and 
the public welfare, that these civic ideals for which our Church has always 
stood, and these institutions, pillars of support for our civilization, shall 
stand; and the gates of bolshevism, the I. W. W. anarchy, and the law- 
lessness that circumvents the Fourteenth and Fifteenth Amendments, and 
brazenly threatens the Eighteenth Amendment, shall not prevail against us. 

CLARENCE Trur WILSON. 


THE ONE QUESTION 


Ir a beautiful Christian spirit and a sincere desire for the union of 
churches could commend the recent proposals of the Lambeth Conference 
of Anglican bishops, nothing would be lacking to bring about that union 
to-morrow. Compared with the famous statement of the Conference of 
1888, there is seen also a gracious advance in the full recognition of the 
Christian (not ecclesiastical) standing of non-episcopal churches. It be- 
comes those, therefore, who would meet this advance to do so in a spirit 
not less Christian. But truth is Christian no less than grace, and a union 
of churches that is not also a union of these two will hardly meet the 
mind of Him in whom they were fused in living fire. A word, then, as 
to the new Encyclical. 

It will be seen that when the bishops get down to their actual con- 
ditions, they have moved in no essential from 1888. These are still four 
and still the same. 

(1) The Holy Scriptures as the “rule of and ultimate standard of 
faith.” This is the historic Protestant position as over against the 
church, or pope, or tradition, as standard, and would be accepted by all 
churches except the Greek, Roman, and those “liberals” for whom Pro- 
fessor Burton speaks in his article in the July American Journal of 
Theology. 

(2) The creed “commonly called Nicene as the sufficient statement of 
the Christian faith, and either it or the Apostles’ Creed as the baptismal 
confession of belief.” Everybody knows that the creed “commonly called 
Nicene” (See Prayer Book under “Morning Prayer”) is not only not the 
real Nicene Creed, but presents additions which debar it from the Greek 
Church and present needless stumbling blocks even to many Protestant 
Christians. It would have been better to say simply the Nicene Creed, 
or, better still, to have omitted all reference to that and to have held aloft 
the Apostles’ Creed alone, and thus gotten back nearer to apostolic sim- 
plicities, But even as to this creed being “the baptismal confession of 
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belief” in the united church, are there not extreme difficulties? Will 
not Seripture as the rule of faith be apt in time to shove aside the later 
statement for such confessions as Matt. 16. 16 and John 3. 167? 

(3) The “divinely instituted sacraments of baptism and holy com- 
munion.” There will be little fault with this, though it excludes the 
Friends, as well as the liberals, who say that Christ never instituted any 
sacraments. 

(4) Here is the crux, exactly as in 1888. The bishops say: “A min- 
istry acknowledged by every part of the church as possessing not only the 
inward call of the Spirit, but also the commission of Christ and the 
authority of the whole body.” They do not say “historic episcopate,” as 
in 1888, but they mean historic episcopate in their sense, that is, a minis- 
try ordained by bishops of a higher order and authority than presbyters 
or elders. For, that is the only ministry that would have the “authority 
of the whole body,” and—in the minds of most of the bishops—the “com- 
mission of Christ”; and they immediately ask, if the “episcopate is not 
the one means of providing such a ministry?” They indeed add that they 
“do not call in question the spiritual reality of the ministries of those 
communions [they still do not call them churches, though they do consider 
all believers as “sharing with us membership in the universal church of 
Christ, which is His Body”] which do not possess the episcopate”; but 
that is saying very little, no more than they could say of the ministries 
of Salvation Army and Friends. The ecclesiastical reality of non-episco- 
pal clergy, their validity as ministers of Christ’s church, the bishops by 
implication deny. At the bottom, therefore, there is no advance; we are 
exactly where we were in 1888. It is still a union not of churches but of 
the church with Christian “communions” or societies. We have nothing 
to give but our Christianity, they have that and their church, that is, their 
episcopate. There is but one question, Shall Protestant clergy be reor- 
dained in order that their “communions” may combine loosely or closely 
with the Anglican Church to make a reunited Christendom? 

In answering this question the following considerations are pertinent: 

(1) It would not be a reunited Christendom. The Roman Catholic 
Church, the Greek, Russian, and Balkan Churches, the churches of the 
east—all reject Anglican ordination as invalid. We would be no nearer 
union with these historic churches of half the world than we are now. 
Not until the Roman archbishops of Westminster and the Greek arch- 
bishops, say of Athens, lay their hands on Protestant Episcopal ministers 
have the latter anything to confer that will stand ecumenical consent. 
That day will come on the Greek calends. 

(2) If Scripture is still a rule of faith why substitute for a ministry 
at least partly scriptural one entirely unscriptural? No one denies that 
there were elders (presbyters) in the New Testament, that these elders 
were overseers (bishops), and that bishops as a third order do not appear 
there. If we take the word historic (“historic episcopate”) as referring 
to that part of history on which the light of Christ and apostles played, 
the Protestant churches therefore have the true episcopate, and I think 
no impartial scholar denies this, Why then practically abandon a min- 
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istry with original credentials from apostles for one that came later? 
There would be much more reverence for Scripture in Drs. Clifford and 
Jowett laying hands on Anglicans than the latter laying hands on them. 

(3) The new scheme lays a fictitious value on “ordination.” The idea 
back of the Anglican demand is partly heathen, partly Jewish, but alto- 
gether unscriptural. That only those can administer the Supper who are 
ordained in our sense at all, let alone ordained by bishops as a third order, 
is not only unscriptural, but is opposed to the whole spirit and situation of 
apostolic times. 

(4) The call for reordination for church union is an essential part 
of a so-called Catholic development which believers in Christianity as 
Christ and apostles taught it can view only with detestation. It was part 
and parcel of a deterioration which began in the second century and kept 
on till it issued in the Roman Catholic Church. The papacy itself was as 
truly a part of it as the episcopate as a third order. Of course the papacy 
came later, but what is more or less late when once you accept the prin- 
ciple? Papacy is logically and historically bound up with confirmation as 
a rite, with ordination by third-order bishops, baptisme! regeneration, 
Supper as literal sacrifice and as actual body of Christ, the “creed com- 
monly called Nicene” and others as tests, and other elements in the 
Catholic evolution. 

(5) Protestant churches, it seems to me, have a duty to their past, to 
their founders and martyrs and heroes, to those principles of spirit and 
freedom and truth which have been the “master light of all their seeing,” 
as well as to Christ and apostles, which should lead them to hesitate before 
accepting a scheme of union which in 1920 as in 1888 strikes their self- 
respect in the face and is virtual betrayal of their noblest testimony. There- 
fore to the bishops I would say: Gentlemen, talk to us of union when you 
acknowledge as your fathers did our ecclesiastical, as you do our Christian, 
standing. Till that good day arrives we say to you, in the sense of an 
eminent Methodist, that we shall gladly cooperate with you, if you will 
allow us, in all humanitarian and Christian work; but when as an indis- 
pensable condition of union with you we are asked to accept your kind of 
episcopacy, “we look back to our fathers and we look forward for our 
children, and say with Wesley that we intend to stand fast in that liberty 
wherewith God has so strongly set us free” (Sir Robert Perks in British 
Weekly, Aug. 19, p. 395). It is also worth noting that this same Lambeth 
Conference of 1920 knew well how to guard their own Catholic inheritance, 
whether we know how to guard our Scriptural one or not, as they turned 
down every overture or approach by bodies not fully episcopal in their 
sense, as the Moravians, Reformed Episcopal, etc. 

Whether in the face of these five points the organic union of churches 
is worth the candle I cannot go into now. Except in the Middle Ages in 
western Europe, and to a less degree somewhat earlier, that union never 
existed, and the memories of those times are not specially reassuring. But 
that brings up the whole question of union. 

Joun Atrrep FAULKNER. 

Madison, N. J. 
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BIBLICAL RESEARCH 


THE PAPYRI AND THE PREACHER 


Nornine is more marked in the pulpit of the present day than the 
absence of the expository type of preaching. It is a fact which is greatly 
to be deplored, and its detrimental effects on the life of the church are of 
a far-reaching character. The absence of the Bible from the pew in the 
average Methodist Episcopal church is an indication of this; how seldom 
does one see at a religious service anyone following the lesson in the 
Bible or consulting the Bible when the text is announced. The imperious 
claims of the war have served to entrench the topical type of sermon in a 
stronger position than ever before. One of the causes of this decline in 
expository preaching is the failure to make a minute and careful study of 
the Greek New Testament and such a failure in the present day is to be 
regretted when we think of the invaluable aids that have been brought 
within our reach in the last few years in the form of critical commen- 
taries, modern translations and paraphrases, lexical studies of various 
kinds, and the exhaustive grammars of New Testament Greek by Doctors 
Moulton and Robertson. 

Among the aids that have come to us to shed light on the vocabulary 
of the New Testament none are more interesting and helpful than the 
collections of papyri letters which have been unearthed in Egypt during 
the last thirty years. They are called “papyri” because the material on 
which they were written was prepared from the pith of the papyrus 
plant which grew profusely in the marshes of the Nile delta. Bishop 
Lightfoot in the year 1868 said that if we could recover letters that ordi- 
nary people wrote to each other without any thought of being literary we 
should have the greatest possible help for the understanding of the lan- 
guage of the New Testament. Thanks to the labors of the Egyptian Explo- 
ration Society and to the wonderful preservative qualities of the climate 
and sandy soil of Egypt several hundreds of these letters that Lightfoot 
longed for have been discovered. Some of these letters were found in the 
rubbish mounds where the people dumped their wastepaper, some in the 
ruins of temples and houses, while several were used as wrappings inside 
mummified crocodiles. Doctors Grenfell and Hunt, who have done such 
pioneer work in the discovery of papyri, tell the story of how some work- 
men, weary with much fruitless digging, came to a cemetery of mummi- 
fied crocodiles. One of the men thinking that such a place was unlikely 
to yield any “finds,” in disgust struck the head of one of the crocodiles 
and so revealed in the wrapping within enough material to fill nearly two 
volumes of the “Oxyrynchus Papyri.” The blow was a lucky one for only 
two per cent of the crocodiles were found to contain papyri. 

The following are some samples of papyrus letters. The first, written 
by a boy to his father, is taken from one of the volumes of “Oxyrynchus 
Papyri,” edited by Doctors Grenfell and Hunt. 


“Aurelius Dius to Aurelius Horion. My sweetest Father, 
many greetings. I perform the act of veneration for you every 
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day before the gods of this place. Do not be anxious, father, 
about my studies. I am industrious and take relaxation. I sa- 
lute my mother (and here follow the rest of the family who are 
mentioned by name).” 


The verb translated “taking relaxation” (dvayvéxw) in this letter is the 
same verb as Paul uses in 2 Tim. 1. 16 when he says of Onesiphorus “he 
hath oft refreshed me,” while we have the noun formed from this verb in 
the well-known phrase “showers of refreshing” in Acts 3. 19. 

Here is another boy’s letter, taken from Leitzmann’s small collection 
of Greek Papyri (written in the first century): 


Serenus te Apolinarion, his father. Hearty greetings. I 
perform my act of worship on thy behalf before all the gods. I 
received from Ptoleminus 63 apples and from his wife Serenias 
another 11 apples, and I want you to know that all have disap- 
peared and I have not found any to give to those you wrote about 
to me. But I have bought in order that I may have something 
to give to them. And I want you to know that I go daily to 
Serapias, the seller of barley beer, but she does not give to me. 
She says daily, “to-morrow you shall get it,” but she never gives 
it. When Eisidor has his hair cut what do you wish me to bring 
for him? Eirenas has not yet given me the seven staters.... 
I pray that you are well. 


The letter is addressed, “Deliver to Apolinarion, a soldier, from his 
son Serenus.” 

An interesting glimpse into the lighter life of the town of Fayum is 
given us in the following letter, written in 237 A. D. and translated by 
Professor George Milligan in his excellent “Selections of Greek Papyri,” 
issued by the Cambridge University Press. 


To Aurelius Theon, provider of flute girls, from Aurelius 
Asclas Philadelphus, president of the village council of Bacchios. 
I wish to hire T. Sais, the dancing girl, along with one other to. 
perform for us in the aforesaid village for ten days, from the 13th 
of the month of Phaophi (old style), they receiving by way of 
hire 36 drachmas daily, by way of payment for the whole period 
three artabas of wheat and fifteen couples of delicacies and for 
their conveyance down and back again three asses. And of this 
they have received . . . drachmas by way of earnest money, to be 
reckoned by you in the price. 


The word in the letter translated “earnest money” is dppaSer, showing 
that the vernacular usage amply confirms the New Testament sense of an 
“earnest” or a part given in advance of what will be bestowed fully after- 
ward. Cf. 2 Cor. 1. 22; 5.5; Eph. 1.14. The word is still in use in modern 
Greek in the sense of deposit, while the modern Greek word for engage- 
ment ring is dpaSd», Doctor Moffat translates the word in Eph. 1. 14 by 
the phrase “a pledge and an installment.” 

How interesting it is to read among the papyri this order to return 


1A boy’s first haircut was treated asa festive occasion and all the members of the family 
brought gifts. 
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home for the Census, issued by a Prefect of Egypt (dated A. D. 104), also 
found in Milligan’s Selections. 


Gaius Maximus, Prefect of Egypt (says): Seeing that the 
time has come for the house to house census, it is necessary to 
compel all those who for any cause whatsoever are residing out 
of their district to return to their own homes that they may both 
carry out the regular order of the census and may also attend 
diligently to the cultivation of their allotments. 


What an interesting analogy this document presents to Luke 2. 1-4 and 
how it confirms the fact that Herod, when he issued his command, was 
acting under Roman orders (cf. Ramsay—Luke the Physician, p. 244). 

Here is a copy of a Census Return, dated A. D. 48. 


To Dorian Strategus . . . from Thermoutharian, the daughter 
of Thoonis. There are living in the house which belongs to me 
in the South Lane . 

Thermoutharian, a freedwoman, about 65 years of age, of 
medium height, dark complexion, long visaged, a scar on the 
right knee. 

I, the above-mentioned Thermoutharian, along with my guar- 
dian the said Apollonius, swear by Tiberius Claudius Cesar 
Augustus Germanicus Emperor that assuredly the preceding doc- 
ument makes a sound and true return of those living with me and 
that there is no one else living with me, neither a stranger nor 
an Alexandrian citizen nor a freedman nor a Roman citizen nor 
an Egyptian in addition to the aforesaid. 


These are just a small selection of types of letters that are found 
in the papyri, the infinite variety of which is seen from these headings, 
taken from the index of one of Grenfell and Hunt’s volumes, “Imperial 
Rescripts,” “Report of a Trial,” “Account of Village Taxes,” “Applications 
Concerning a Loan,” “Questions to an Oracle,” “Letter of a Soldier to His 
Mother,” “Letter of Sattos to His Sister,” “Tax-receipt,” “Notice of Death,” 
“Petition Concerning Assault,” “Horoscope,” “Order to a Poultry Dealer,” 
“Order for Tasting Wine,” “Invitation to Dinner.” The value of such let- 
ters and documents for the preacher is very great. They serve, in the 
first place, to throw light on the conditions under which the humble and 
lowly of the time lived. As a rule, the literary works of the early Chris- 
tian centuries serve to reveal to us the life lived in the higher circles of 
wealth and culture, while many of the papyri consist of the “short and 
simple annals of the poor.” They light up for us the cottage home, the 
small farmstead, the village store. We see in them at first hand the joys 
and sorrows, the problems and trials, the struggles and hardships, of that 
class of society from which the early church recruited most of its mem- 
bers, described by Paul as “the foolish in the world,” the “mean and 
despised,” “nonentities.” For the student of the social history of the first 
three centuries A. D., especially, they are invaluable because they afford 
such a mass of contemporary evidence. What a flood of light the follow- 
ing letter, written in B. C. 1 to his wife by a workman who is away from 
home, sheds on the attitude of society toward girl babies. 
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Hilarius to Alis . . . heartiest greetings. Know that we are 
still even now in Alexandria. Do not worry if when all the others 
return I remain in Alexandria. I beg and beseech of you to take 
care of the little child, and as soon as we receive wages I will 
send them to you. If—good luck to you!—you bear a child, if it 
is a boy, let it live; but if it is a girl, expose it. I beg you there- 
fore not to worry. 


They are equally valuable for the light they shed on the religious 
customs of the times. Most of the private letters contain some reference 
to the gods, cf. the following. “I thank my lord Serapis that when I was 
in danger at sea, he saved me,” “I give thanks to the gods continually,” 
“Appolonius requests you to dine at the table of the lord Serapis on the 
approaching coming of age of his brother at the temple of Thoeris.” This 
invitation shows how difficult it was for the early Christians not to be 
implicated in the idolatrous practices of the time. The temples of these 
heathen gods played an important part in the life of these people. In times 
of persecution of the Christians they issued certificates to those who had 
sacrificed in heathen manner, copies of which had to be shown to the 
Imperial authorities when demanded. Such certificates have been found 
among the papyri. The temples, too, afforded sanctuary to runaway 
slaves, while the authorities often acted as intermediaries to purchase the 
freedom of slaves. Many declarations like the following are found in 
the papyri, “Apollo, the Pythian, bought for Sosibius of Amphissa for 
freedom a female slave whose name is Nicwa for the price of three minz 
of silver and half a mina.” The prevalence of the practice of consulting 
the local oracle is seen in the following that has come down to us. “To 
Sokanobkoneus the great, great god. Answer! Shall I remain in Bac- 
chios? Shall I meet him? Answer me this.” The widespread cult of 
emperor-worship is forced upon our notice on every hand. We can real- 
ize more clearly some of the difficulties of the apostles when we read the 
following description of certain of the emperors. Julius Cesar is styled 
“god made manifest,” “The common saviour of human life.” Augustus 
is the “god of gods.” Nero is the “good god!” Another emperor is the 
son of a god. A pathetic letter found among the “Oxyrynchus Papyri” 
shows how these heathen religions failed to bring any true comfort in 
time of great sorrow and bereavement. The letter is written by a certain 
Irene to her friend Taonophris and her husband, Philon, who have appar- 
ently just lost a son. 


Irene to Taonophris and Philon, good cheer! I was as much 
grieved and wept over the blessed one, as I wept for Didymos, and 
everything that was fitting I did and all who were with me... . 
But truly there is nothing anyone can do in the face of such 
things. Do you therefore comfort one another. Farewell. 


The greatest value of the papyri for the preacher lies in the help they 
give in the interpretation of the language of the New Testament. Compar- 
ison of the language of these artless letters with that of the writings of the 
New Testament reveals a striking correspondence. Both are written in the 
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colloquial “lingua franca” of the day. The conquests of Alexander the 
Great were followed by the widespread use of the Greek tongue. It became 
the everyday language of Rome in the West, Ephesus and Antioch in the 
East, and of large tracts in Egypt. This almost universal use of Greek 
led to certain changes and modifications in the vocabulary and structure. 
Francis Thompson in his essay on Shelley points out how essential and 
beneficial it is for a poet to go outside the aristocratic circle of language 
and keep in touch with the great commonalty, the proletariat of speech. 
For it is with words as with men: constant intermarriage within the 
limits of a patrician clan begets effete refinement and to reinvigorate the 
stock, its veins must be replenished from lowly plebeian stock. 

That describes fairly accurately the change that had come over the 
Greek of classical time. “Koine” Greek, as the Greek of the New Testa- 
ment and that of the papyri is called, was the speech of the common 
people, applied of course by the writers of the New Testament to literary 
uses. Doctor James Moulton in his valuable introduction to part ii of 
his grammar of the New Testament says, “For the purpose the apostles 
and evangelists had in view the greater simplicity of the Hellenistic gives 
it a decided advantage over even classical Greek. If much of the old grace 
was gone, the strength and suppleness, the lucidity and expressiveness of 
that matchless tongue were there in undimmed perfection.” The oppo 
nents of the early Christians used to taunt them by saying that their 
sacred book was written in the language of the boatman. What they 
thought to be a reproach was in effect a compliment of a high character. 
Can we detect some words in the New Testament that were the peculiar 
phrases of the boatmen? Were dges and xaraprifw such words? For just 
as Jesus called humble boatmen to be apostles of spiritual truth, so the 
writers of the New Testament pressed into their service words used in the 
home, the mart, and seashore, and called them to the important work of 
conveying spiritual messages. 4d¢es is the regular word in the New 
Testament for forgiveness of sins. According to Liddell and Scott it was 
used of untying the boat fastened to a post by the shore in order to launch 
it into the deep. God in the act of forgiveness releases man from all that 
fetters and holds him in bondage with a view of sending him forth to his 
service. In the papyri dgens is the technical expression for the release 
of water from the sluices of canals for purposes of irrigation. We see the 
word approaching Paul’s use of it for forgiveness by the occurrence of the 
word in inscriptions for remission from a debt or punishment. The other 
word, xarapritw is used in St. Mark for mending or repairing nets. In 
Polybius, a writer of literary “koine,” it is used in the sense of refitting or 
furnishing a ship anew. Clement of Alexander used «xaraprwr for a 
“mast.” This boatman’s word is elevated to very high uses in the New 
Testament. It is used in 1 Cor. 1. 10 in the sense of “repairing” a church 
rent and torn by factions and schisms. By this use of the word Paul seems 
to compare the Corinthian Church to a torn net, unfitted by its lamentable 
divisions for the work of winning souls. In Gal. 6. 1 Paul urges the men 
who are spiritual to set about “mending” the man whose life is broken by 
@ serious fall and in 1 Thess. 3. 10 the word is used of restoring a faith 
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with many holes or defects in it. While in the positive sense of furnish- 
ing, we find it in that saying in the gospels, “A scholar when he is per- 
fectly furnished will be like his master,” and in that beautiful doxology 
in Heb. 13. 21, “May the God of peace furnish you with everything for the 
doing of his will.” Furthermore the papyri, in addition to showing the 
colloquial character of the Greek of the New Testament, are invaluable 
for the light they give on individual words. What a new meaning the 
word éroerdss has in Heb. 11. 1 translated in the Authorized Version “sub- 
stance,” and in the Revised Version “assurance,” in the margin, “the 
giving substance to,” when we find it in the legal documents of the papyri 
in the sense of “title-deeds.” 

Deissman, in his fascinating book, “Light from the Ancient East,” 
tells us that the word mwipa, translated “wallet” in Matthew and usually 
taken to mean a bag to carry food or clothes, is found on an inscription 
in which a temple priest boasts that he has succeeded in bringing seventy 
wipa (wallets) for the temple-priestess showing that the word meant a 
“beggar’s collecting bag.” While our Lord laid down the rule that the 
workman was worthy of his pay, he warned his first disciples against the 
spirit of subserviency. They were to cultivate a manly independence even 
though it might be at the cost of some privations and hardships. 

The word rinpéw is found in the papyri with the meaning of 
“paying one in full.” It is this knowledge that enabies Doctor Moffat 
to translate Phil. 4. 18: “Your debt to me is fully paid and more than 
paid.” How much clearer and more expressive this is than the ambiguous 
Authorized Version, “I am full,” or the Revised Version, “I am filled.” 

What we have said, we trust, will serve to show that this field of study 
yields splendid returns for the understanding of God’s word. Paul’s great 
counsel to Timothy, “Give diligence to present thyself approved unto God, 
a workman that needeth not to be ashamed, handling aright the word of 
truth,” can never be fulfilled by us unless we, to the best of our powers, 
avail ourselves of all the aids of modern discovery and scholarship to 
bring things new and old from the unsearchable riches of God's Holy 
Word. 





FOREIGN OUTLOOK 


THE IDEA OF PROGRESS 


One of the inevitable consequences of the war has been to compel a 
thorough reexamination of the idea of progress. It is not many years 
since a species of optimism prevailed, whose ghost now mocks us bitterly. 
There remains, of course, a great and sure hope for all who have found 
the ground wherein their anchor holds immovable; but the optimism 
of the Zeitgeist has been put to sleep for a season. 

We desire to call attention to three notable discussions of the idea 
of progress, and to a multitude of echoes in the various reviews. First of 
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all may be mentioned Dean Inge’s lecture on The Idea of Progress 
(Clarendon Press, 920). It is a remarkably luminous discussion. The 
reader only regrets its brevity; for Dr. Inge is perhaps the most inter- 
esting and thought-provoking controversialist among the Anglican clergy 
of the present day. The second book in our list is Professor Bury’s The 
Idea of Progress (Macmillans, 1920). This is a book of ample size, but 
its scope is historical rather than constructive. The history, however, 
is such as to compel speculation on the part of the reader. The materials 
which Professor Bury sets before us are interesting in a very high degree. 
These two books have awakened no little interest, but the third has proved 
a real sensation in the thinking world. It is the work of a hitherto 
unknown German thinker, Oswald Spengler, and it bears the title, Der 
Untergang des Abendlandes (The Decline and Fall of the Occident). The 
thought of the book naturally took its final shape under the influence of 
the war, but it is not primarily an outgrowth of the war. The work was 
well under way before the outbreak of the war, and the author’s stand- 
point was even then already fixed. Spengler’s book has become, as we 
have intimated, something of a sensation; it must not, however, be in- 
ferred that it is a superficial work or one written in a sensational style. 
Its seriousness and weight may be inferred from the elaborate reviews it 
has called forth; the philosophical review Logos, for example, devotes 
one entire issue to the discussion of the problem of the book. 

The interested reader who cares to pursue the subject would do well 
to begin with Inge’s pamphlet. It affords the clearest possible statement 
of the problem, together with very incisive criticism and helpful con- 
structive thinking. A wealth of material is compressed within the limits 
of a single lecture, but this is so skillfully done that it makes delightful 
reading. Dean Inge, of course, presents a positive, Christian interpreta- 
tion of history. Professor Bury writes with admirable frankness, but with 
a tinge of unwilling pessimism. He is unable to recognize any certain 
sign of a prevailing Divine Providence in the course of the world’s his- 
tory. He dedicates his book to the memory of certain “optimists men- 
tioned in this volume”—Saint-Pierre, Condorcet, Comte, Spencer, and 
others; but this he does as one who admires and envies an optimism 
which he is unable to share. 

The charm of Bury's book centers in the abundant direct citations of 
nassages from the great thinkers upon the problem of progress. The 
great theorists upon the idea of progress have been more numerous in 
France than in any other country. Some have been optimists or perfectibi- 
lists; others have been more or less pronounced pessimists. But a survey 
of the views of such men as Saint-Pierre, Condorcet, Montesquieu, Rous- 
seau, Turgot, Voltaire, the Encyclopedists, Comte, and other French 
thinkers is wonderfully interesting and impressive. Then there is the 
doctrine of progress in England. There is far less of interest here than 
in the history of the idea in France; still, the theories of such men as 
Hume, Adam Smith, Malthus, Bentham, Mill, and Spencer are highly 
interesting and significant. In Germany the interest centers largely in 
the philosophies of Kant and Hegel. A passage from Goethe's Conversa- 
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tions with Eckermann has been often quoted; it is cited by both Bury 
and Inge. 

-“The world will not reach its goal so quickly as we think or wish. 
The retarding demons are always there, intervening and resisting at 
every point, so that, though there is an advance on the whole, it is very 
slow. Live longer and you will find that I am right.” 

“The development of humanity,” said Eckermann, “appears to be a 
matter of thousands of years.” 

“Who knows?” Goethe replied; “perhaps of millions. But let human- 
ity last as long as it will, there will always be hindrances in the way, 
and all kinds of distress to make it develop its powers. Men will become 
more clever and discerning, but not better nor happier nor more ener- 
getic, at least except for limited periods. I see the time coming when God 
will take no more pleasure in the race, and must again proceed to a reju- 
venated creation. I am sure that this will happen and that the time and 
hour in the distant future are already fixed for the beginning of this 
epoch of rejuvenation. But that time is certainly a long way off, and we 
ean still for thousands and thousands of years enjoy ourselves on this 
dear old playing-ground, just as it is.” 

Of particular interest is the treatment accorded the evolutionistic 
doctrine of progress by both Inge and Bury. Inge’s criticism of Spencer’s 
evolutionary perfectibilism is brilliant and crushing. Some earlier advo- 
cates of the perfectibility of the race had based the doctrine on the essen- 
‘ tial reasonableness of human nature: man would surely learn wisdom in 
the process of the years. Others based the doctrine on the belief in an 
all-sufficient creative wisdom and providence. But Spencer based his 
theory on natural evolution. “Progress,” he says, “is not an accident but 
a necessity. What we call evil and immorality must disappear. It is 
certain that man must become perfect.” “The ultimate development of 
the ideal man is certain—as certain as any conclusion in which we place 
the most implicit faith; for instance, that all men will die.” “Always 
toward perfection is the mighty movement—toward a complete devel- 
opment and a more unmixed good.” . 

Of course this astonishing optimism based on an interpretation of the 
principle of evolution met with convincing opposition even before Dr. Inge 
had reached an age in which a man might grapple with such problems. 
But Dr. Inge’s brief discussion is delightfully clear in pointing out that 
such optimism is not implicit in Darwinism, it is simply lugged in. Indeed, 
it is inconsistent with some of the most obvious data of biological science. 
Huxley himself, an ardent Darwinian, very sensibly declared: “The theory 
of evolution encourages no millennial anticipations.” He declared: “I 
know no study which is so saddening as that of the evolution of human- 
ity as it is set forth in the annals of history.” With great penetration he 
points out that “social progress means the checking of the cosmic proc- 
ess at every step and the substitution for it of another which may be 
called the ethical process.” But this is part and parcel of the Christian 
view of man and nature! Man is called to overcome the world, to spirit- 
ualize it, to ethicize nature. 
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Dr. Inge is no less impressive in showing the shallow fallacy in iden- 
tifying material progress with absolute progress. But we must break off, 
in order to devote a few moments to Spengler. 

That Spengler has been influenced by Schopenhauer, Hartmann, and 
Nietzsche is manifest. But there is considerable originality in his think- 
ing. He opposes many features of Darwinism; his criticism of modern 
evolutionism is decidedly vigorous. He makes large use of the principles 
of biological science, but he does not make biology everything. The ideal- 
istic element must be recognized, too. Man moves upward not so much 
in response to physical environment as in obedience to an idealistic desire 
for freedom and mastery. Men become civilized not because they must 
be, but because they will be. And each nation struggles upward into such 
measure of civilization as it can master. Moreover, the movement is not 
a movement of the race in any solidarity, it is the movement of one 
nation or group of nations. Spengler’s view of the history of civiliza- 
tion is decidedly pluralistic. But now we come to the main point in his 
scheme. Civilization being social organization for mastery over nature, 
and its goal being reached when relatively adequate mastery has been 
attained, the plant has reached its maturity and a decline inevitably sets 
in. Thus does Spengler unite a pessimistic idealism with modern biolog- 
ical theory. Mankind continues to exist, struggling upward and lapsing; 
but a civilization is to be regarded as one specimen, one morphological 
specimen, of the race’s existence. The race exists in social groups; each 
group seeks to realize its ideals; each flourishes or perchance is prema- 
turely cut down; but those civilizations that reach a relatively full devel- 
opment are destined to decline and fall. Western civilization is no 
exception; its decline has already set in, and the complete collapse must 
come in a few centuries. 

It must be recognized that there is no wanton trifling in these spec- 
ulations. Such pessimism is natural enough to those who do not believe 
in the living God and in the unconquerable power of the risen Christ. 
Our assurance in the perpetuity of the supreme Christian values in soci- 
ety is not contingent upon the perpetuity of the forms of modern civiliza- 
tion. Christian civilization, the true inward life of Christian society, can 
stand any shock without bankruptcy. The city of God is ever building; 
it survived the cataclysm of the ancient Roman civilization, and it can 
endure the like again. Not that we look for the fulfillment of Spengler’s 
prophecy of evil—far from it; but we should make clear to ourselves 
what are the foundations that can never be removed. Whether the race 
as a whole is really progressing toward perfection is not for us to judge. 
Enough for us to know that God is working out his purpose and that his 
kingdom must ultimately prevail. 





IS GERMANY REPENTANT? 


Tue question is very interesting and—so far as it is clearly conceived 
and fairly put—very important. The whole human race is vitally concerned 
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in the spirit and attitude of each nation that forms a part of it. But it be- 
hooves those who put the question and those who answer it to be perfectly 
clear as to the content of the terms. When we speak of Germany’s guilt 
in relation to the war, just what does the term “Germany” mean for us? 
Do we mean all the people individually as well as collectively? Or do we 
mean only the governing power of the nation? Or are we, perhaps, think- 
ing primarily of the guilt of the government and including the rest of the 
nation in the condemnation, only with many gradations of blame? And 
when we speak of Germany’s possible repentance, do we mean to ask 
whether the guilty leaders have personally repented? Or are we asking 
whether the nation as a whole, especially as represented by her political 
leaders, has repudiated its former dreams of conquest? Is it repentance in 
the ethico-religious sense that we are demanding, or shall we be content, 
for the present at least, with a political change of heart? Or again, shall 
we be tolerably satisfied if Germany shall acknowledge that she is very 
guilty, without going so far as to acknowledge that she alone is guilty? 

However we may judge of these matters, it is vain to hope that all 
German people will be found in agreement in their views and attitudes. 
The views that have been expressed are very divergent. Whether the 
utterances that reveal a deep ethical and Christian interest are as numer- 
ous as we should have expected, we are unable to say. At all events there 
have reached us not a few declarations from German Christians that must 
strike a responsive chord in Christians the world over. 

Perhaps the most illuminating discussion of the present Christian 
problem in Germany, accessible to readers of English and written by a 
German Christian, is Dr. Martin Rade’s article in The American Journal of 
Theology, July, 1920. In this article Dr. Rade very frankly acknowledges 
that Germany had a considerable share in the provocation of the war, but 
he denies that Germany wanted war. However mistaken Rade may be, no 
one can doubt that he has expressed his real conviction. But he disap- 
pointed many of us in declaring roundly that Germany shows no signs of 
penitence of the sort expected by her former enemies. A certain heart- 
searching, he holds, is manifest in wide circles there, but no disposition to 
humble themselves before the other nations as the guilty before the inno- 
cent and wronged party. The continuance of the hunger blockade after 
the armistice and the terms of the Versailles Treaty have cured Germany 
of any disposition toward a penitent attitude toward other nations. But it 
should still be noted that Rade makes a considerable acknowledgment of 
Germany’s guilt—of her large share in the guilt of the war. 

This declaration of Rade’s was the more disappointing in view of the 
earlier discussion of the question of guilt in Rade’s paper Die Christliche 
Welt. The discussion centered largely about an article by the eminent 
Professor F. W. Foerster. The article of Foerster’s, which has often been 
referred to in the British and American press, was most frank and em- 
phatic in its acknowledgment of Germany’s guilt. But even Foerster never 
intimated that Germany alone was guilty; he simply set forth his con- 
viction’ that Germary was guilty above all other nations. Naturally his 
article provoked a considerable discussion. The remarkable thing about 
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it all was the fact that most of the writers were in essential agreement 
with Foerster. Almost unanimously it was agreed that the growth of the 
militaristic spirit in Germany, especially since the Franco-Prussian war, 
had proved a fearfully corrupting force in the German nation and had 
been essentially a provocation of war. 

It would be easy to show that there is a vast deal of preaching 
of repentance in Germany to-day, but it would be almost hopeless to 
look for a German who would find Germany the sole criminal among the 
nations. Even apart from every question cf the guilt of other nations, it is 
psychologically fhmpossible for the German people to exhibit a sense of 
guilt beyond that which they actually feel. And the majority of Ger- 
mans, as individuals, are conscious that they personally did not want war. 

We should like to commend (to those who care to pursue the inquiry 
into what German Christians are thinking) a pamphlet by Theodor 
Kaftan entitled “Was Nun?” (What now?). The discussion falls into 
three parts: 

(1) The great blow; (2) How did it come about? (3) What now? 
This last part falls into three subdivisions: (a) In the Community of 
Christians; (b) In the German Empire; (c) In the World of Nations. 
The first part is a brief but very vivid picture of the catastrophe of the 
German defeat. The second is an astonishingly frank criticism of the 
weaknesses and follies of the German (especially Prussian) militaristic 
policy. Of far more interest, however, is the climax of this part of his 
discussion, when, after intimating the insufficiency of every natural 
explanation of “the great blow,” he declares: All other considerations 
“are merged in one thought: God did it!” 

“And why did God do it? Because it is eternally true that is writ- 
ten: God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall he also 
reap. in this its fearful defeat the German people is reaping what it 
has sown. 

“Scarcely, however, is this thought grasped in inward humiliation, 
till the other question springs up: ‘And the others? Those to whom God 
has given the victory, were they better than we, before God better?’ 

“Who says that? Also for them the word of God holds true: ‘Be not 
deceived, God is not mocked: for whatsoever a man soweth, that shall 
he also reap. Their hour too will strike... .’ 

“But let us leave the others. What concern have we with them, 
when we have to give an account of ourselves to God? Yes, our account 
of ourselves to God—that is what concerns us.” 

We cannot go into the details of Kaftan’s unsparing rebuke of the 
many sins of the German people. We must not, however, omit to mention 
that Kaftan is particularly strong and clear in his exhibition of the essen- 
tial idolatry of the thought of “the German God,” a God of whom one 
requires that he should “make five an even number.” Nor can we omit 
reference to his discussion of the German longing for “a German peace.” 
“Thank God,” writes Kaftan, “that this did not come to pass. Our people 
were absolutely not ripe to bear it. A German peace and—we should 
have been lost religiously and morally, and that means lost altogether.” 
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The very interesting third part (which is much more than half the 
little book) we pass by for the present, because it does not bear upon the 
theme of a possible German repentance. What has been reported has 
been brought forward as shedding light upon the problem of the future 
of Christianity in Germany. If the spirit of repentance as Kaftan, and 
not a few others are preaching it, shall but prevail over the spirit of stolid 
defiance and self-justification which manifests itself in some quarters in 
Germany, that nation will yet be walking in the light of God and enjoying 
his richest blessings. 





BOOK NOTICES 


God and the Struggle for Baistence. Edited by Canon B. H. Sraeeren. 
12mo, pp. 203. New York: Association Press. Price, $1.50 net. 


A pirricutr task is successfully undertaken in this volume of essays. 
The purpose is to demonstrate that the Power behind all phenomena is 
personal, and wise and loving in character, and that it is the obligation 
of Christians to work for the betterment of the world instead of trying to 
escape from it as though it had fallen into the hands of the enemy from 
whom there is no prospect of deliverance. The problem of evil, like the 
problem of the poor, is always with us, and at the present time it has 
become complicated by the dire experiences and consequences of the war. 
The collapse of civilization came because Christians lived by the ethics of 
competition, in disregard of the higher ethics of co-operation according to 
Christ. The underlying conviction of these three essayists is that “Chris- 
tianity moves forward whenever it goes back to Christ.” 

Archbishop Charles F. D’Arcy of Dublin is one of the keenest of Chris- 
tian philosophers. His essay on “Love and Omnipotence” is a strong argu- 
ment in support of the contention that a beneficent Intelligence, which is a 
trustworthy Power, is in control of the Universe. Herbert Spencer’s dic- 
tum that “the Power which the Universe manifests to us is utterly inscrut- 
able” is both dogmatic and contradictory. If the Power is manifested it 
cannot be inscrutable. The presence of suffering is inevitable, but in the 
light of the Cross it ceases to be a difficulty and becomes a manifestation 
of divine love. Sacrifice, furthermore, is worth while because God prizes 
goodness above beauty, and no price is too heavy to secure it in the 
Universe which is a cosmos and not a chaos, regulated as it is by the 
wisdom of love and not by capricious forces. Science and religion both 
indorse this conclusion. Disorder is due to the discordant wills of men. 
The evil can however be overcome not by the appeal to reason, interest, 
family ties, or friendship, but to love, which conquers like force, but unlike 
force does not destroy but fulfills. The Christian conception of God regards 
the Universe as a spiritual order, in which the end is not wholly deter- 
mined from the beginning, since a creative will is engaged in the great 
adventure for the final unification in the all-inclusive life of the Eternal. 
When we speak of Omnipotence we mean that God’s nature is such that 
things cannot go finally wrong. In this faith all opposing wills are sub- 
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jugated by the power of Supreme Love and the end is justified by the 
noble and ennobling means. 

There is a dark side of progress and a bright side. The biological 
development has not been without the interruptions of class and race sel- 
fishness, but viewed as a whole the process has been making for closer 
correspondence with environment. There are numerous evidences which 
point to the evolution of the human race. Among them are greater physi- 
cal and mental fitness, the increasing sway of reason instead of force, larger 
freedom from suppression, the appearance of the socialized conscience, a 
keener readiness to be guided by the principle of “hazardous adventure for 
racial ends.” All this is in harmony with the crusading spirit of the 
Christianity of Christ. These questions are thoroughly ventilated by Miss 
Dougall in her essay on “The Survival of the Fittest.” She takes high 
ground and reaches the conclusion that the program of the Kingdom of 
God contemplates the ills of the present with no thought of cOwardly sur- 
render but with the determination of faith that the Christian Society shall 
not fail from off the earth. 

The essay on “Power—Human and Divine” by this same writer is a 
study of the real dynamic of religion. The idea of a vindictive God whose 
will is fantastic is essentially pagan. Such a God is incapable of moral 
indignation and spiritual re-creation. His wrath exceeds his mercy and 
forgiveness is foreign to his character. Not so with the Christian 
God who is not “in a condition of almost incessant anger and 
constantly engaged in launching thunderbolts, (but) has surrounded 
his developing creation from first to last with a spiritual atmosphere of 
gracious friendliness and free forgiveness.” Such a view of God stresses 
the dynamic aspect of life. Where nothing is static provision can be made 
for the progressive interpretation of the divine revelation which has al- 
ways been consistently progressive. The consciousness of God’s Presence 
does not, however, guarantee immunity from travail, but gives us the as- 
surance that nothing could ultimately prevail against the cause for which 
we work in the name of the God of goodness. 

The previous discussions are brought to a focus by Canon Streeter in 
his essay on “The Defeat of Pain.” His interest is not in the origin of 
pain but in the fact of it as part of our daily environment. There is suffer- 
ing that degrades and desolates; but there is also creative suffering, like 
that of Christ, borne for the sake of ideals and causes. He questions the 
view that calamity is the will of God to which we should submit. The 
Christian attitude to mishaps is not one of submission but of acceptance. 
We thus conquer the disasters of evil and pain by heroic bearing of them, 
and are sustained therein by the practice of prayer and the long view of 
life which looks beyond the immediate present. “Direction, inspiration, 
strength can all be had from one source. Only let the needle of life’s com- 
pass be magnetized and free to move, so that it points always toward the 
Pole. Steer boldly straight ahead, ‘looking unto Jesus, the author and 
finisher of our faith, who for the joy that was set before him endured the 
cross’—courage victorious and love triumphant. Let prayer and medita- 
tion center always round the thought of the Love and Power of that infinite 
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and all pervading Spirit of whom Christ is the portrait, and it will be pos- 
sible to rise above the natural consequences of evil happenings, to make 
of suffering an opportunity, of loss a stepping-stone to gain, and to find in 
failure retrieved and pain conquered the secret of power.” 

This volume takes issue with many prevalent religious misconceptions. 
It is a candid examination of vital truths, free from the perfunctory style 
and the apologetic manner, and so helps toward a restatement of the 
Christian message. 


Memories and Records. By ApMIRAL or THE Fieer Lorp Fisuer. In two 
volumes, with Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo. Vol. I. Memories, pp. 
xiii+278. Vol. II. Records, pp. xi+264. New York: George H. Doran 
Company. Price, $8 net. 


Tuese two volumes introduce us to an extremely unconventional man, 
whose very outspokenness and daring made him one of the most pictur- 
esque and influential figures in recent history. Lord Fisher had quite a 
varied career. The story of the lad who entered the British Navy, “penni- 
less, friendless and forlorn,” and became Admiral of the Fleet by the sheer 
force of character and ability, is one of the romances of modern times. 
“While my mess-mates were having jam, I had to go without. While their 
stomachs were full, mine was often empty. I have always had to fight like 
hell, and fighting like hell has made me what Iam. Hunger and thirst are 
the way to Heaven!” This is a rough and ready way of putting the case. We 
quote it as expressing the singular frankness of one who did not wear his 
heart on his sleeve, but whose friendship was greatly prized by high and 
low, from King Edward VII to the obscure middy, such as he had once 
been. 

Lord Fisher was once asked what was his idea of life. He replied 
that what made a life was “not its mature years, but the early portions 
when the seed was sown and the blossom so often blasted by the frost of 
unrecognition. It was then that the fruit of after years was pruned to 
something near the mark of success.” Shrewd observations of this sort 
abound in these pages and by the side of them must be placed the frequent 
confessions of Christian Faith. For Lord Fisher was a man of earnest 
piety and he showed unusual generosity to his opponents who were many 
and bitter. “I can’t be silent and I will not lie” were words that tersely 
expressed his attitude to duty and obligation. He was a diligent student 
of the Scriptures and there are frequent quotations from the Bible. A 
chapter on “The Bible and other Reflections” contains brief and pointed 
meditations, all the more attractive because they are not by a preacher or 
theologian who is supposed to say such things, but by a layman who writes 
from actual experience. He preferred the Great Bible of 1539 to the 
Authorized Version of 1611 and quotes passages in support of his prefer- 
ence. “Wait on the Lord” was rendered by the older version, “O tarry thou 
the Lord’s leisure”; the words, “I will give you rest” by “I will refresh 
you”; which he contends is more correct because “there is no rest this side 
of heaven.” As illustrating his apposite use of the Bible take this pas- 
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sage: “The miracle of the peace was only equalled by the destruction of 
Sennacherib’s army. There was no Waterloo, no Sedan, no Trafalgar 
(though there could have been one on October 21st, 1918, for the German 
naval mutiny was known). There was no Napoleon—no Nelson! but ‘The 
Angel of the Lord went forth. . . .” These words recall the message 
of Cromwell, “To General Blake at Sea,” after the defeat of the Spaniards 
at Santa Cruz in 1657. “The mercy therein to us and this Commonwealth 
is very signal; both in the loss the enemy Rath received, and also in the 
preservation of our own ships and men, which indeed was very wonder- 
ful; and according to the goodness and loving-kindness of the Lord, where- 
with His people hath been followed in all these late revolutions, and doth 
call, on our part, that we should fear before Him, and still hope in His 
mercy.” 

There are many pithy remarks on preachers and preaching. When 
there is a tendency to discount the play of the emotions it is well to remem- 
ber one of Lord Fisher’s sayings, “Brains never yet moved the masses—but 
emotion and earnestness will not only move the masses, but they will re- 
move mountains.” Another is on faith: “Faith governs all things. Vic- 
tories on earth have as their foundation the same saving virtue of faith 
One great exercise of faith is ‘Redeeming the Time,’ as Paul says. Most 
people from want of Faith won’t try again. Lord Kelvin often used to tell 
me of his continuous desire of ‘redeeming the time.’ Even in dressing him- 
self he sought every opportunity of saving time (so he told me) in thinking 
of the next operation However, his busy brain sometimes got away from 
the business in hand, as he once put his necktie in his pocket and his 
handkerchief round his neck.” Here is a pointed sentiment on prayer: “The 
one and only proper prayer is to ask for fortitude or endurance. You have 
no right to pray for rain for turnips, when it will ruin somebody else’s 
wheat. You have no right to ask the Almighty—in fact he can’t do it—to 
make two and two into five. The only prayer to pray is for endurance, or 
fortitude. The most saintly man I know daily ended his prayers with the 
words of that beautiful hymn: 


‘Renew my will from day to day, 

Blend it with thine, and take away 

All that now makes it hard to say, 
Thy will be done.’” 


Two of the men he admired most were Nelson and Lincoln. He quotes 
a remark made to him by Lord Rosebery that “one of the great reasons 
of Nelson being so in the hearts of his countrymen was the conviction that 
he had been slighted by Authority and even so after his death. . . . 
Nelson left on half-pay in War! It’s unbelievable, but yet it so happened. 
It was envy: and he was no sycophant, so he couldn’t be a courtier. It 
was so with him as with our great Exemplar: ‘The Common People heard 
him gladly.’ And what a send-off if was on Southsea beach at Portsmouth 
when he embarked for Trafalgar! What a scene it was, with these Com- 
mon People surging round him—none else were there, and neither the 
King nor the Admiralty sent a dummy, as is customary, to represent them, 
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But isn’t it always the way? General Booth and Doctor Barnardo weren't 
buried in Westminster Abbey; but they had a more glorious funeral—mil- 
lions of the ‘Common People’ followed them to their graves, unmarshalled 
and unsolicited. Give me the Common People, and a fig for your State 
ceremonial!” There is an appreciative chapter on “Americans.” The one 
entitled “Some Personalities” contains a beautiful tribute to Lincoln. “I 
have always worshipped Abraham Lincoln. I have elsewhere related how 
he never argued with judge or jury or anyone else, but always told a 
story, thus following that great and inestimable example in Holy Writ. 
‘And without a parable spake He not unto them.’ But one wishes it were 
more known how great were his simple views.” A chapter on “Things that 
Please Me” consists of quotations of pithy sayings, from which can be 
gathered his sane philosophy of life. 

There are many sections which deal with naval matters including re- 
ports and correspondence. They are of interest even to the lay mind be- 
cause they express Lord Fisher’s extraordinary prescience in making 
prophetic forecasts of events in European history. Had they been heeded 
at the time the course of the recent grim years might have been different. 
In 1904 he predicted that Germany would make war in 1914 and gave his 
reasons. In 1912 he wrote: “Jellicoe will be admiral when Armageddon 
comes along.” The part played by the British Fleet in winning the war 
is a matter of history and to Lord Fisher belongs no small credit, for the 
Fleet was largely his creation. There is much else in these volumes which 
touches on questions relating to public welfare. The strain of recklessness 
and the explosive style of speech were characteristic of this vehement soul, 
but his patriotism and efficiency were beyond reproach, and he will be 
classed in time to come with those irrepressible leaders, Paul, Luther, 
Knox, Cromwell, who helped to change the face of the world. 


Spiritual Voices in Modern Literature. By Trevor H. Davies, D.D. &vo, 
pp. x+312. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $2.50 net. 


Tuts is not a volume of appreciation like Dr. John Kelman’s Among 
Famous Books, but a volume of lecture-sermons on some of the great doc- 
trines of the gospel. The plan of the author is first to expound a truth and 
then to illustrate it by books which touch the high-water mark of modern 
literature. We are not surprised that the poets are in the majority, for 
they have seized the inner meaning of life better than other writers. Dr. 
Davies has succeeded in bringing out the religious values of the books 
discussed and in giving a new setting to the central teachings of Chris- 
tianity. He has done well in showing how the Bible has very profoundly 
influenced the best of our creative writings. 

Viscount Morley defined literature as “All the books—and they are not 
many—where moral truth and human passion are touched with a certain 
largeness, sanity, and attractiveness of form.” Dr. Henry van Dyke, an- 
other eminent authority, said “the literature that abides is that which 
recognizes the moral conflict as the supreme interest of life.” The books 
referred to in this volume pass such an austere test and there is a touch 
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of originality in the way Dr. Davies interprets the essential message of his 
authors, Francis Thompson’s The Hound of Heaven is described as “an 
epic of the Love that will not let us go,” and with fine discernment the 
preacher declares the gospel of eternal grace in Christ. The Letters of 
James Smetham are among the treasures of the epistolary art. This 
volume suggests “the use of the imagination in religion,” an excellent sub- 
ject and well treated. A good plea is made for the imagination in the 
study of the Bible. “If we find dullness in the Bible it is because our 
minds are heavy and preoccupied; they have been lulled to sleep on truths 
which angels desire to look into. This is not a museum of sacred antiqui- 
ties to which we are led, but the word of a living God, spoken for the 
guidance, comfort, and redemption of human life. Reverence is indis- 
pensable, scholarship may be very helpful, but, if we would make that 
ancient world real, if we would enter into the faith which endured, the 
need which throbbed into prayer, the love which pled and warned, if we 
would ‘consider Jesus’ for our own strengthening and inspiration, if we 
would walk ‘among the seven golden candlesticks,’ and understand the 
significance of the Church of Christ—then must we summon to our help 
imagination’s utmost power.” How the common round of daily routine can 
be transformed by the play of the imagination is convincingly illustrated 
by many quotations from Smetham’s letters. The text of this sermon is 
“Thine eyes shall see the king in his beauty: they shall behold the land 
that is very far off.” 

Ibsen’s masterpiece, Peer Gynt, teaches “the ignominy of halfhearted- 
ness.” This temper, far too common in modern Christianity, is sharply 
scored, but the underlying thought of the dramatist was the perilous prin- 
ciple of selfishness maintained by the mythological trolls and expressed 
in the line, “To thyself be—enough,” and which was the undoing of Peer. 
Another searching study is Hawthorne’s Scarlet Letter which enforces 
“the fact of sin” in its infamous depths and depraving consequences, in- 
dividual and social. Both Ibsen and Hawthorne were keen diagnosticians 
but they had no evangel. They forcibly set forth the truth: 


“Could my zeal no respite know, 
Could my tears for ever flow, 
All for sin could not atone—” 


But they stopped there and knew nothing of the redemption of Christ, 
who is the only light and hope of the penitent. 

Ruskin’s Seven Lamps of Architecture proclaims the laws of life. We 
are, however, reminded that life is so constituted that it needs not laws but 
vital principles for its completion. What those principles are receive at- 
tention in the lectures on Tennyson’s In Memoriam, “a poet’s plea for 
faith”; Wordsworth’s Ode to Duty, “freedom and restraint”; Browning’s 
Saul, “the heart’s cry for Jesus Christ”; Masefield’s The Everlasting Mercy, 
“the fact of conversion.” These are great themes and handled with a 
deep sense of their spacious realities. “Christianity always amazes us by 
its faith in redeemed human nature. Those who once were sunk in the 
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deepest and most degrading bondage are trusted to act like sons of God.” 
Christianity is essentially the acceptance of an ideal as the supreme real- 
ity. It has changed the world because it has seen beyond the world. Its 
power has been reinforced by its dreams. It is revolutionary and con- 
servative at the same time.” “We have made too little, not too much, of 
the Real Presence of our blessed Lord in the Sacrament. When he took 
bread and wine and blessed them, he was pointing us forward to the time 
when all things should become sacramental. We are intended to hold com- 
munion with him in all things, and to find coming to meet us, through all 
the luminous transparencies of our world, ‘A presence that disturbs us with 
the joy of elevated thoughts.’ If we begin by finding him in one place, 
we may end by finding him in every place.” These quotations suggest the 
rich thought and fine style in this attractive volume. 

“The creative power of the Christian Faith” is the lesson from Morley’s 
Life of Gladstone, assuredly one of the greatest of recent biographies. The 
British statesman was well described as “a great Christian” by his politi- 
cal opponent, Lord Salisbury. What Spurgeon wrote to him sums up the 
character of the grand old man of England of a former generation, “You 
do not know how those of us regard you who feel it a joy when a premier 
believes in righteousness. We believe in no man’s infallibility, but it is 
restful to be sure of one man’s integrity.” 

Every chapter has a distinct message, and the book will take a place 
among the best productions of recent months. 


The American Red Cross in the Great War. By Henry P. Davipson, Chair- 
man of the War Council of the American Red Cross. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 

The Story of the American Red Cross in Italy. By CHartes M. BAKEWELL. 
Pp. 253. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

A Service of Love in War-Time. American Friends Relief Work in Europe, 
1917-1919. Pp. 284. By Rurus M. Jones. New York: The Macmillan 
Company. 

WHEN the final verdict of time is pronounced upon the world-earth- 
quake from 1914 to 1918, it will place just above the heroic story of the 
soldiers of war who slew and destroyed, the moral grandeur of the soldiers 
of mercy who healed and saved. Perhaps the names of Herbert Hoover and 
Henry P. Davidson will appear on the scroll of eternal fame higher even 
than the noble names of Foch, Haig, and Pershing. 

With characteristic modesty, Mr. Davidson has recited the story of 
this holy warfare against suffering, disease, and famine—a conflict whose 
field was wider even than the military operations from the North Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. At the opening of the war, the United States had the 
smallest Red Cross membership of any one of the great powers, less than 
200,000; at the close of the war we had the greatest, more than 30,000,000. 
The Red Cross had its martyrs, who made the supreme sacrifice of life and 
whose dust sleeps with that of the soldier boys all along the “far-flung 
battle-line.” Stories such as that, briefly told by Mr. Davidson, of Jane 
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Delano in France, and by Mr. Bakewell of Lieutenant McKey in Italy must 
shine in the records of golden deeds that cannot die. Listen to these 
words taken from the lips of Lieutenant McKey, artist and saint: 

“I never carried a weapon, and I think that is the spirit of the Red 
Cross. We have lost some of the spirit that inspired the Red Cross in its 
inception. We look too much to ranks, make too much of military or- 
ganization. The Red Cross was born as a protest against war and its 
brutalities. Our task is to wipe away the blood of the wounded and to 
spread the spirit of fellowship. The true symbol of the Red Cross is not 
the Sam Browne Belt, but the rope of the Cappucine. Yes, that should be 
our uniform. We should have the same spirit as those men, who, in the 
Middle Ages, went out to preach to the poor.” Page 83. 

The Red Cross is a true League of Nations. Its work as expressed by a 
prominent Italian has been, “not merely a work of compassion but a work 
of large constructive statesmanship.” 

To no one was the Great War a more tragic test than to the Quakers. 
Professor Jones has told in a beautiful way how a large group of them 
passed through the furnace-fires of this spiritual assay, and found in it an 
opportunity to affirm their historic testimony against war, and at the same 
time won deliverance from narrow religious individualism to the larger life 
of sacrificial service. With perfect patriotism to their country combined 
with absolute loyalty to their pacific creed, they did their part, and were 
“courageous in the cause of love and the hate of hate.” We may not all 
agree with them that war is never necessary to the solution of world- 
problems, but already we have discovered, two years after the armistice, 
that it is no final solution. 


King’s College Lectures on Immortality. By Rev. J. F. Beruune-Baker, 
D.D., Rev. Preb, A. Catpgecort, D.D., D.Litt., Very Rev. Hastines Rasu- 
PALL, D.D., Prof. Wm. Brown, M.A., D.Sc., M.D., Rev. H. Maurice 
Re.ton, D.D., Pp. viii+249. Macmillans. 


Tue five popular addresses in this volume on a theme whose interest 
never wanes were delivered to large audiences at King’s College, London, 
in 1919. Their value is not in any novelty of argument or scientific tech- 
nicality, but in their simplicity and adaptation to the “man in the street.” 
It seems unfortunate that no lecture was delivered on the metaphysical 
arguments for immortality. Such a lecture would not need to be obscure. 
Plato in the past and William James in our day could make philosophy 
luminous and popularly interesting. 

The lecture on the Religious Value of the Idea of a Future Life con- 
tains a clever devaluation of Leuba’s book, The Belief in God and Immortal- 
ity, showing the small significance of the questionnaire on which the 
American professor based his agnostic conclusions. Individual personality 
is shown to be of supreme value as an ultimate reality. Social or corporate 
immortality does nét cancel but emphasize the worth of the individual, by 
furnishing a larger self-realization. The dignity of human life is closely 
related to its destiny. 
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Dr. Rashdall ably supports the ancient contention of Plato and Kant 
(and above all, of our Lord) in showing that the unrealized capacities of 
human nature and the moral contradictions of life demand immortality— 
as an ethical end. The final lecture, on the Christian Contribution to the 
Conception of Eternal! Life, bases its argument on the apostolic foundation 
of Jesus and the Resurrection. The eternal life is a part of personal 
Christian experience. The communion of the soul with God and the 
spiritual fellowship of finite spirits are witnesses to the endless duration 
of the redeemed life. He nobly pleads for the immortality of the whole 
man, soul and body. “Man, ail immortal, hail!” 

The conservation and persistence of moral values, the necessary postu- 
lates of any life really worth living, are the enduring ethical ground of our 
faith in the Being of a Personal God and in our personal immortality. 


The Children’s Great Texts of the Bible. Edited by James Hasttnes, D.D. 
Volumes I, II, and III. 8vo, pp. xi+327; vii+332; vii+324. New York: 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Tue family pew has disappeared like many another excellent institu- 
tion of a former day. It is vain to wish it back, and it is more to the 
point to provide some substitute. A childless church is as much of a para- 
dox as a childless family, and the fact that children are conspicuous by 
their absence from the church service is demanding serious attention. The 
relation between the church and the Sunday school is a loose one. It isa 
common complaint that few scholars attend church. It is therefore not 
surprising that only one out of every five joins the church. Our hope is 
in the Sunday school, and a passage must be kept open from it into the 
church. 

The interest in religious education is an encouraging sign, and good 
results are sure to come when we increase the company of trained teachers. 
Bat our business just now is with the church service and how to secure 
the attendance of children. The junior sermon goes a great way toward 
solving this problem. For one thing, it makes clear that children are ex- 
pected in church and welcomed and are specially remembered at the serv- 
ice. The “sillily simple” style of address is absurd and the sugar-coated 
pills insult the intelligence of the child. It is not entertainment but in- 
struction and appeal that should be given. Not shallow but suggestive, not 
profound but practical, not goody but good, the junior sermon must reckon 
with the imagination and the will. Ae 

Preachers with the juvenile gift have made a great success of this 
part of their pulpit ministry, but even those who are not particularly 
talented in this respect can do much if they are furnished with the right 
sort of material. It is to be had in abundance in the new series of 
volumes edited by Dr. James Hastings. His versatility apparently has no 
limits, and he is preeminent as a book editor. While we are greatly in- 
debted to him for his Bible Dictionaries, the Encyclopedia of Religion and 
Ethics, and many other valuable books. This latest contribution is by no 
means the least important. The addresses are intensely interesting, full 
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of pith and point, with appropriate stories which illustrate the truth. 
They have a decided advantage in that they help to a larger knowledge of 
the Bible. Every conceivable subject that touches the child life and ap- 
peals to the child mind is presented in a way that attracts and holds the 
attention from start to finish. Several of the texts could hardly be called 
children’s great texts, but the title was doubtless suggested by an earlier 
series of twenty volumes on The Great Texts of the Bible, to which this 
latest series might well be regarded as supplementary. But every text used 
in these three volumes is preachable and lends itself to good treat- 
ment for the benefit of the children. When completed they will make 
a library of exceptional value to preachers, parents, teachers, and 
little folks. 

We can refer only to a few addresses in this large treasury. “The 
Garden of the Soul” emphasizes three points, that it must be well en- 
closed, cultivated, and well watered. “My Brother’s Keeper” teaches the 
truth of responsibility with several illustrations from biography. “One of 
our best Friends” is on the rain. “Little by Little” tells of quiet and steady 
growth. “A Swarm of Bees” enforces the lesson of industry, cleanliness, 
and usefulness. “The Right Kind of Ears” are open, understanding, at- 
tentive, obedient. “A Morning without Clouds” brings out the thought 
that the morning of life should be pure, beautiful, glad. “The Right Kind 
of Tongue” is well controlled, true, pure, kind. “Five Smooth Stones” are 
humility, faith, courage, prayer, endeavor. The titles of some of the ad- 
dresses are God’s Dwelling-place,” “God’s Gift and Ours,” “Two Saints of 
God,” “A Father’s Heart,” “A Throne for the King’s Mother,” “The Baby’s 
Anthem,” “The Word in the Heart,” “The Meaning of a Monument,” “An 
Unbecoming Necklace,” “The Palm Tree,” “Searching the Cellars,” “The 
Month of Color,” “The Key of the Summer,” “Christ our Hiding-place,” 
“Mending the Holes.” 

The preacher who wisely uses this ample material will succeed in be- 
coming a faithful minister to the children of his congregation. 


Bergson and Personal Realism. By Ratpu TyYLer FLEWELLING. Pp. 304. 
New York: The Abingdon Press. 1920. 


One’s first reaction to the title of this book might well be the cry, 
What! One more drop in the already overflowing bucket of Bergsoniana! 
But after all Bergson is the most outstanding personality in the philosoph- 
ical world of to-day; and Professor Flewelling’s work is not like other 
Bergson books. It is neither an exposition of Bergson’s system as a whole, 
such as Le Roy and Carr and Wilm have written; nor is it an attempt to 
discover the positive religious aspects of his thought, such as one finds in 
the books of Miller and Mrs. Herman. It is rather, as the publisher's 
announcement states, “a critique of Bergson, showing his deficiencies on 
the side of the Philosophy of Religion.” Professor Flewelling is conscious 
that this aim may make the discussion “seem hypercritical”; but this he 
explains as due to the fact that “by rather extreme measures we may 
attract attention to elements of danger which are easily overlooked by 
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reason of the winning charm and contagious enthusiasm of the philoso- 
pher” (p. 25). Granting this limitation in method, one finds in the book a 
successful attainment of the author’s aim. 

After a brief introduction, the volume proceeds to Section I, The Phi- 
losophy of Change; successive chapters present Bergson’s conceptions of 
Being, of Memory and Life, of Intuition and Intelligence, of Space and 
Time, of Freedom and Causation, of Creative Being, and of The Fragile 
Flower of Human Personality. Section II is a constructive attempt to 
define Personal Realism (which is identical with the type of Personalism 
held by Bowne), and to distinguish it from current philosophies such as 
Neo-realism—with which few indeed would be tempted to confuse it!— 
other forms of Personal Idealism, Bergson’s thought, and Individualism. 
The book is prefixed by an analytical table of contents which makes the 
course of the argument very clear. Even so, there remains some question 
as to just how the author conceives the relation of the two sections. It 
might be fair to say that the real unity of the book lies in the idea of 
Personal Realism rather than in Bergson’s philosophy, and that the title 
might therefore as well have read, Personal Realism and Bergson. 

The fundamental criticism of Bergson made by the author is that his 
concepts are shifting and vague. Bergson calls the self “I,” “body,” “con- 
sciousness,” and “representation.” With regard to this, the author justly 
observes that “the classing of contradictory ideas under identical terms 
can never lead to clearness nor to the solution of the problem” (37). 
Bergson tells us that memory is the intersection of mind and matter. The 
author points out that this “definition acquires standing because we have 
given to the term ‘mind’ the content of ‘spirit’”—and Bergson proposes 
“to use memory as a term in which to express spirit.” The circle is com- 
plete! Numerous other proofs of unclarity in Bergson’s thought are given. 
In the end, all reduce to some inadequacy in interpreting personality. The 
author concludes the section with the remark that “any philosophy which 
is unclear in its definition of personality and its relation to fundamental 
being is unclear in all... . He who is guilty of the breach of one command- 
ment is guilty of all” (p. 194). To the reviewer this statement appears 
extreme. One may surely find much that is clear and valuable in Berg- 
son, despite the obfuscation of personality. Does not the author himself 
say that Bergson “has done work which we believe is of great significance 
in the clearing of philosophical ideals”? (p. 25). Of the significant work 
of Bergson, the author rates the theory of pure duration as “the high point 
of attainment” (p. 129). “Pure duration,” says Bergson, “is the form 
which the succession of our conscious states assumes when our ego lets 
itself live, when it refrains from separating its present state from its 
former states.” Professor Flewelling points out that this “implies the 
self-identifying quality of human personality,” and he holds that “this 
element of duration is the unique possession of the spirit” (p. 44). If this 
interpretation be correct—and the reviewer is inclined to believe that it 
is—then there is at least one strand of the philosopher’s thought that is 
not vitiated by unclearness in other strands. On page 156, the author goes 
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on to discuss “the meaning of duration and change in the Creative Being,” 
that is, in God. He makes clear that one cannot apply the concept of 
absolute change to the Divine Being (p. 158), but he arrives at the con- 
clusion that “some definition of God that will leave him something else 
than forever static, forever self-contained, at infinite remove from the 
actualities of his world, is necessary to a very living and practical belief 
in him” (p. 168). This lesson for theism, drawn from Bergsonism, is rein- 
foreed by the reflection that “our demand for changelessness in the Divine 
Being depends, not upon a living experience in him, but rather, in those 
moral verities that do not pass nor change” (p. 169). This principle is 
suggestively related to the incarnation (p. 270ff.). 

The book contains many wise and quotable observations. “In philos- 
ophy one has not done his full duty when he has said “Good morning” 
to a fundamental principle, if thereafter he proceed to act as if that prin- 
ciple did not hold.” “Intuition without intelligence is no more than the 
meaningless or equivocal raging of the sibyl. Intelligence without some 
measure of intuition is impossible” (pp. 90, 102). In style, it is clear and 
compact. The author is a member of the Bowne school, but his work is no 
mere repetition of Bowne’s phrases. He is familiar with the main cur- 
rents of modern thought, and, through his personal contacts with Berg- 
son in connection with the A. E. F. University, is peculiarly well equipped 
to write on that philosopher. The reader may not agree with every asser- 
tion made by the author; but he will find in the book valuable orientation 
regarding contemporary philosophy, and many suggestions to stimulate 
thought and to encourage further reading. 

Boston University. Epear S. BRiGHTMAN., 


Some Eighteenth Century Churchmen. Glimpses of English Church Life in 
the 18th Century. By G. Lacey May, M.A. 12mo, pp. 224. London: 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge (New York: Macmillan). 


DELIGHTFUL sketches, not too long to weary the ordinary reader, and 
not too short to be satisfying to the serious student. We have read them 
with delight. The author is in warm sympathy with an earnest type of 
piety whether in evangelical or high churchman. The subjects are Samuel 
Johnson, Whitefield, Wesley, John Newton, Cowper, Porteus, Watson, 
Hannah More, Crabbe, and Wilberforce, with excellently reproduced por- 
traits of Watson, Newton, Porteus, and Crabbe, with a picture of Whitefield 
preaching in Cornwall (from an old print). So much being said in praise 
of an admirable volume, a correction or two might be allowed. It is vain 
to excuse (p. 79) Wesley’s disregard of his ordination vows in invading 
parishes by reference to the words in the office of the Ordering of Priests, 
“to seek for Christ’s sheep that were dispersed abroad, and for his chil- 
dren who were in the midst of this naughty world.” This was only a gen- 
eral description of a priest’s love for his flock and fidelity as pastor; it is 
explained by other expressions in the office, such as, “bring all, such as 
are or may be committed to your charge,” “them that specially pertain to 
thee,” “people committed to your charge,” and the words of giving author- 
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ity “to minister the holy sacraments in the congregation where thou shalt 
be lawfully appointed thereinto.” The real and sufficient excuse for Wesley 
was his providential call and place. Over against assertions on p. 90, Wes- 
ley allowed societies in Dublin to hold services in church hours, and took 
other steps which he must have foreseen would inevitably lead to separa- 
tion. For a list of some of these portentous acts see Faulkner, Story of 
the Methodists, 1903, 3d ed., 1912, pp. 18-21. It is misleading to use the 
word unanimous as to the decisions of Wesley’s conferences, as Wesley 
was legally the conference and the decisions were his alone. As a matter 
of fact some of the preachers had little patience with his inconsistencies 
here, and he once confessed that he did not know hew to answer their 
arguments. Methodism had never (see p. 91) an “honored place within 
the fold of the Church of England,” much less was she ever a “preaching 
order” in it. For a full and impartial statement of the burning question 
of Wesley’s churchmanship see Faulkner’s Wesley as Sociologist, Theo- 
logian, Churchman, 1918, with the three appendices. It was not Newton 
but Cowper who wrote the hymns, “Hark, My Soul, It Is the Lord,” “God 
Moves in a Mysterious Way,” and “There Is a Fountain Filled with Blood” 
(see p. 98). 

Few brighter intellects ever served the Church of England than Bishop 
Watson, though a man of worldly ambitions and unspiritual aims, and the 
chapter on him is fascinating. Without knowing a line of chemistry he 
stood for the Cambridge professorship in that science in 1764, and thus 
himself tells the amazing story: “At the time this honor was conferred 
upon me, I knew nothing at all of Chemistry, had never read a syllable on 
the subject, nor seen a single experiment in it; but I was tired with math- 
ematics and natural philosophy, and the vehementissima gloriae cupido 
stimulated me to try my strength in a new pursuit, and the kindness of 
the University (it was always kind to me) animated me to very extraor- 
dinary exertions. I sent immediately after my election for an operator to 
Paris; I buried myself as it were in my laboratory, at least as much as 
my other avocations would permit; and in fourteen months from my elec- 
tion, I read a course of chemical lectures to a very full audience, consist- 
ing of persons of all ages and degrees, in the University.” What a tremen- 
dous force such a man would have been in his diocese as bishop of Llandaff 
(1782-1816) if he had put the same diligence and concentration for the 
kingdom of God as he did to master chemistry! But alas! far different 
was the cultured Watson. J. A. FAULKNER. 


Some Aspects of International Christianity. By Jonn Ketman. 12mo, 
pp. xi+167. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1 net. 


Lest We Forget. By Huen Brack. 12mo, pp. 224. New York: Fleming 
H. Revell Company. Price, $1.50. 


Tue war has broadened our horizon and increased our responsibilities. 
The excessive light might blind our vision and darken our understanding, 
and much good energy is apt to be dissipated. Never was it more neces- 
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sary to clear our mind of cant so that phrases will not be a substitute for 
practice nor invective supplant illumination. The business of the Church 
is to embody and mediate the Spirit of Christ in a world that is unsettled 
and at cross-purposes. 

The writers of these volumes were at one time ministers of Free St. 
George’s Church, Edinburgh, but they surrendered to the lure of America 
much to our advantage. While covering the same ground, the discussions 
supplement each other, and their interpretation of Christian principles 
which go to the root of things is quite pertinent to the present situation. 
There is an avoidance of facile and slushy optimism as well as of patron- 
izing pessimism. The idea of dedication to the mission of world-redemp- 
tion is uppermost in the mind of both men. Dr. Kelman points out that 
we need definiteness and should limit our efforts in the spirit of concen- 
tration. The essence of originality consists of the ability to think things 
through for oneself; but, as Dr. Black reminds us, there are many who 
dislike to think and who balk at the demands to reconsider fundamental 
positions. It is nevertheless mandatory especially in the regions of per- 
sonal religion, the Church with its problems of denominationalism and 
efficiency, the social outlook and internationalism. 

“The Relation of Christianity to Patriotism” is the title of a well 
thought out chapter in Dr. Kelman’s volume. Jesus lived amidst the rival 
patriotisms of the Jew with his narrow and intense belief in himself, of 
the Roman and his loyalty to the ideal of political empire, of the Greek 
and his devotion to culture. Our Lord, however, refused to be a partisan 
and insisted on justice to all. Cosmopolitanism is too vague a term for 
the average mind. The rights of others can be adequately considered only 
as we accept a rational patriotism. Some aspects of this subject are fur- 
ther considered by Dr. Black in his chapter on “Patriotism, True and 
False.” He shows that the fallacy of cosmopolitanism carries with it the 
danger of aloofness from the duties and responsibilities of the actual rela- 
tions in which we are; it tends to ignore the facts and experiences of 
history which we call patriotism, and mistakes the whole nature of the 
evolutionary process. 

Dr. Kelman’s chapter on “Individual and National Morality” is a de- 
cidedly important contribution for these days of recrudescence of embit- 
tering nationalisms. The standards of public morality must of necessity 
be lower than those of private morality. The first represents the will of 
the majority of people, that is, the average mind, and does not reckon 
with the idealists or the criminals and moral degenerates. The nation is 
furthermore the trustee for its individual citizens, whose protection is its 
first obligation. The sacrifice incumbent on an individual may often be a 
breach of trust if made by the nation as such. The argument is well 
worked out and should be studied by preachers. A good service would be 
done the cause of truth if this lecture were reprinted and widely circu- 
lated among the laity of all the churches. Dr. Black’s chapter on “The 
Doctrine of the State” makes an important distinction between the Ger- 
man doctrine that the individual exists for the state, which is the essence 
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of autocracy, and the opposite doctrine that the State exists for the indi- 
vidual, which expresses the truth of Democracy. This latter should, how- 
ever, be guarded against extreme applications which confuse license with 
liberty, and anarchy with freedom. The recognition of the intrinsic rights 
of the individual involves the vital issues of freedom, self-government, 
justice, as interpreted in the light of man’s true history, which is “the 
history of his conscience, of his moral development.” 

A deep concern in the provoking question of The League of Nations is 
shown by both writers. They expound the subject from the standpoint 
of the highest Christian idealism. Dr. Black’s chapters on “The Cleavage 
of the World,” “The Moral Issue,” “The Meaning of the Victory,” prepare 
the needed background for the chapter on “The Binding of the Nations.” 
Dr. Kelman is equally frank and fair in his chapter on “The League of 
Nations.” The difficulties are squarely faced, objections are honestly 
answered, the alternatives are clearly stated. The appeal is to Christian 
sentiment, which has regarded war as an intolerable absurdity, a shock- 
ing anachronism, an inexcusable tragedy, and which resents the idea that 
man is destined forever to resort to the barbarous methods of war in 
settling disputes. But, as Dr. Black writes, “the danger of the religious 
point of view is to be placidly and impractically idealist.” We must not 
wait for perfection and as practical men we should put our ideals into 
practice, even though the realization may oft be imperfect. It is worth 
mentioning that in most of the discussions about a League of Nations, the 
Christian ideal has been tacitly ignored, and this failure is a réflection on 
the purely material ends that seem to be prominent in the minds of certain 
leaders. Spiritual considerations that should control the issues and give 
the deciding vote have been curtly dismissed. The constitution of the 
League of Nations can assuredly be improved, but it should not on that 
account be rejected in toto. “If all plans for a League pf Nations fail, 
what is the alternative?” Dr. Black answers his own question. “At the 
best it means plunging the world back again into its rivalries and enmi- 
ties, each nation arming itself to the teeth, building its defences, one day 
sooner or later to end in a cataclysm. It means a reversion to the same 
old system, and nations will be held in the same devil’s toils, and these 
dead shall have died in vain.” Dr. Kelman makes an earnest plea for the 
entrance of the United States. “For her own sake America must come in. 
She lives under the beneficent shadow of such men as Washington and 
Lincoln, and their spirit lives on in her. But these were men of the far 
horizon. They were not local politicians, but world-statesmen. ... As to 
the future, no man can see far into the years, nor anticipate the destinies 
of nations. Yet certain it is that no land on earth can long remain in 
isolation. The dawn is ominous, and the morrow will bring new combi- 
nations and massed forces against which a united civilization must be 
prepared to stand. Even for her own sake America must come in—but 
how much more for the world’s sake! No alliance which other nations 
might achieve could be effective without her. To tell the other allies to 
go on with the League of Nations upon their own account is to ask for an 
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impossibility. Without America there can be no League of Nations. Its 
universality is its unique characteristic, without which it can never exist.” 

A further reason for the share of the United States is based on the 
need for a closer compact between English-speaking peoples. Dr. Kelman 
is generously appreciative in his chapter on “Britain to America”; it 
voices the sentiments of friendship which should be more fully cultivated 
between these two nations. Dr. Black is equally explicit and exposes the 
demagogues in both countries, who appeal to ignorance and prejudice and 
spurious patriotism. “In Great Britain they glorify the vast world-wide 
empire, and ask grandiloquently what larger unit can be needed. In 
America they distort history and revive old resentments.” 

The bearing of foreign missions on international relationships is well 
brought out in Dr. Kelman’s chapter on “Statesmanship in Foreign Mis- 
sionary Work.” He says, “The curse of heathenism everywhere is the 
curse of local gods. The consequent religion is bound to be petty, wanting 
in imagination, and full of the immorality of a favoritism which can be 
secured by bribes or lost by giving offense to the touchy gods. The great 
business of the Christian missionary is to delocalize the gods of the 
heathen, and to reveal instead of them the one God over all, blessed for- 
ever, revealed in Jesus Christ, who is neither a child of the East nor the 
West, but is the Son of man forever.” This surely is the urgent business 
of the Christian preacher at home, to educate public opinion so that we 
shall get rid of the bane of parochialism in social, industrial, national, and 
religious living, and thus manifest fidelity to the God of all life and 
all of life. Oscar L. Joseru. 


The Annual cf the American School of Oriental Research in Jerusalem, 
Vol. I for 1919-1920. Edited for the Managing Committee by CHARLES 
C. Torrey. Published and sold by the Yale University Press, New 
Haven, Conn. 1920. 


Arter twenty years of existence, the American School of Oriental 
Research in Jerusalem has published its first “Annual,” containing re- 
searches carried on under the auspices of the School. Hitherto lack of 
funds had prevented such publication, though the material was on hand. 
But General Allenby’s victories brought new life to Palestine, and with 
it a more lively interest in the work of the School and increased support 
from home. Hence more vigorous activities of the school and the first 
issue of the annual volume. These first fruits of biblical scholarship 
deserve a most hearty welcome. 

The first article is by Professor Charles C. Torrey, of Yale University, 
on “A Phenician Necropolis at Sidon.” It is the account of the results 
of the first excavation undertaken by the American School in Jerusalem, 
consisting of the exploration of a series of Phenician rock-tombs, in the 
year 1901. The site of the excavation was about a mile from the city of 
Sidon, not far from what seems to have been its ancient cemetery. For- 
tunately the land was the property of the American Presbyterian Mission 
in Sidon, who were not unwilling to allow the exploration. 
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The underground burial-place yielded among other things a number 
of marbie coffins, “anthropoids,” or in the shape of human figures, dating 
back in some instances to the fifth and fourth century before Christ. The — 
lid of the coffin represents a shrouded human figure with head and face 
exquisitely sculptured, equaling the finest specimens of Greek art. The 
face is painted and the colors well preserved; hair dark red; face flesh- 
color; lips vermilion; white of the eyes tinged with blue; iris rich brown; 
pupils black, and eyelids on both lids indicated with fine lines. 

These anthropoid marble sarcophagi are a peculiar Phenician crea- 
tion. They are an imitation of the Egyptian mummy-case, developed by 
Greek artists. They illustrate the cosmopolitan character of Phenician 
civilization so fully described by the prophet Ezekiel (chapter 27); as 
they brought their wares from all lands, so they combined Egyptian and 
Greek ideas in bestowing care upon their dead. 

It is of no small interest to learn from these finds that the Phenicians 
had come to know the practice of dentistry. A set of teeth discovered 
showed that several of the lower front teeth had been badly loosened. 
The dentist had made a “bridge” of gold wire, using the sound teeth on 
either side as pillars, and had evidently succeeded in his purpose of 
holding the teeth securely in place. 

The second article should prove of peculiar interest to Methodists. 
It is by the late Professor Hinckley G. Mitchell, who passed away while 
the article was in press. The subject is “The Modern Wall of Jerusalm.” 
The data for it, consisting of photographs, measurements, and detailed 
description, were collected while Professor Mitchell was director of the 
School in Jerusalm in 1901-1902. 

There are seventy-one plates accompanying the description of the 
wall, and the article is a storehouse of scholarly and painstaking informa- 
tion. It is an invaluable aid in following the scriptural injunction (Psa. 
48. 12, 13): 

“Walk about Zion, and go round about her; 
Mark ye well her bulwarks; 

Consider her palaces; 

That ye may tell it to the generation following.” 


The third article is by Professor Lewis P. Paton, of Hartford Theologi- 
cal Seminary, on “Survivals of Primitive Religion in Modern Palestine.” 
Biblical references leave it beyond doubt that the Israelites adopted cer- 
tain religious ideas from the Canaanites whom they conquered. These 
ideas were araociated with certain springs, trees, mountains, graves, and 
holy stones, of which Professor Paton gives a full list of biblical refer- 
ences. When Professor Paton made an extended trip through Syria and 
Palestine in 1903, he observed a number of survivals of this Canaanitish 
religion. For instance, there is a solitary holy tree half-way between the 
Jordan and Irbid in ancient Gilead. It is covered with bits of rags that 
have been hung upon it by pilgrims. Sacrifices are killed there and the 
blood is smeared upon the trunk of the tree. While Professor Paton was 
sitting beneath it, a woman brought a boy with a diseased foot “to obtain 
a blessing,” and to make a vow for his recovery. 
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Professor Paton comes to the conclusion that at many places in mod- 
ern Palestine all the rites of the primitive sanctuaries of Canaan are still 
kept up. In spite of the centuries, long opposition of official Judaism, 
Christianity, and Mohammedanism, one may still say with the author of 
the Book of Kings, “Nevertheless the high places are not taken away, the 
people still sacrifice and burn incense in the high places.” 

For new and first-hand information throwing light upon the Bible this 
volume will not easily find a rival, and no well-equipped biblical library 
can afford to be without it. Ismapz J. Prerrz. 

Syracuse University. 


Socialism vs. Civilization. By Boris L. Brasor. Pp. 289. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 


Tue author of “Socialism vs. Civilization,” Boris Brasol, a Russian, is 
a close student of social and economic problems. He has studied them 
theoretically and in the way of their practical workings in Russia, France, 
Switzerland, and finally in the United States. His legal training and his 
wide legal practice have enabled him to approach the most complex prob- 
lems with a sense of balance and rigid logic. His study of art and world 
literature ts probably responsible for his clear style in dealing with a 
problem which is so involved. In this country, Lieutenant Boris Brasol 
has served the United States government and his services were highly 
appreciated by his superiors. 

The book is short enough to be read even by those who in our busy 
times are compelled to read only books which are worth reading. The 
book is long enough to present in a comprehensive way the underlying 
motives of radicalism. The author has proved that Marxian Socialism 
is the theoretical basis of modern radicalism in all its ramifications, in- 
cluding Bolshevism, Communism, and I. W. W.ism. He devotes a careful 
analysis to the fallacies of this theoretical basis and thereupon draws a 
graphic picture of the practical workings of Socialism in Soviet Russia. 
He gives a vivid description of radical agitation which is now prevailing 
in the United States and elsewhere. He produces a number of exhibits 
of Socialist and I. W. W. propaganda, in American workshops, and h: 
winds up his volume with a tentative enumeration of certain practical 
and constructive means for appeasing the present social turmoil. 

The purpose of the book is constructive. It sounds a warning to those 
who are inclined to hasty social experiments and who believe that radical 
social schemes, and not the betterment of the man himself and of his do- 
ings, will lead to better civilization. 

Reviewing Mr. Brasol’s book, the Philadelphis. Public Ledger 
remarked: 

“Mr. Brasol has produced a big work, full of information carefully 
thought out, and placed before the reader. He copiously quotes from the 
works of the men whose tenets he criticises, and anyone who wishes to ob- 
tain a just appreciation of the most burning question of the day cannot 
afford not to read it,” 
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Professor Carver of Harvard University, in his introduction to Social- 
ism vs. Civilization, states as follows: 

“The author has performed a useful service by bringing this lesson 
heme to the American people. He comes to his task with an unusual equip- 
meat, having studied the literature of Marxism and the propagandisi 
methods of Marxism in several different countries.” 

The editor of the French magazine La Vieille-France in the conclud- 
ing paragraph of his review of Mr. Brasol’s book says: 

“The author studies all the concrete manifestations of the socialist 
gospel in Russia and America and gives a warning of the peril to civilized 
society resulting therefrom. This intelligent study would be of equal value 
to us as to our American friends.” 

The Weekly Review states: 

“In his study and criticism of Marxian Socialism, Mr. Brasol states 
the case lucidly and persuasively.” 

Socialism vs. Civilization should have a mission among our Method- 
ist people. It should reach the Methodist preacher as well as the Method- 
ist layman. Now-a-days it is impossible to disregard the growing menace 
of Socialism by merely shrugging the shoulders. Socialism camouflaging 
under various forms must be understood in order to be counteracted and 
no one can fail to form a clear conception of the destructive aims of Red 
radicalism after he has read this valuable volume. 

Geo. A. Sruons. 


Reformation und Methodismus: Vortrag gehalten am Reformationsfest im 
Vereinshaus der Methodistenkirche zu Zurich. Von Bischof Dr. theol. 
J. L. Nue.sen. Zurich: Druck and Verlag: Christliche Vereinsbuch- 
handlung. 


Aprovoey is due the learned and able author and to the readers of this 
Review for failure to notice this admirable treatment, due to the fact 
that the pamphlet got mislaid. This reviewer has read it twice with deep 
appreciation, and has seldom gotten hold of a discussion which pleased him 
better. It is to be devoutly hoped that Lutheran leaders everywhere will 
read it or have read it, as it ought to mean a new era of more intelligent 
understanding of our cause, which means higher regard for it. The author 
well emphasizes the eternal debt we owe to the Reformation. “Without 
Luther there would have been no Wesley. For the central point of his 
life of faith, the clear certainty of salvation as the result of personal con- 
scious appropriation of salvation, Wesley had to thank, besides the instruc- 
tions of the Herrnhuters (Moravians), the light that dawned in his soul 
as he heard read Luther’s Preface to the Epistle to the Romans. German 
Reformation piety stood at the cradle of Methodism. ‘As a branch from 
the bough, so Methodism went forth out of the Reformation,’ judges one 
of the recent writers of our national (Swiss) Church. Yes, we confess 
with joy and thankfulness that we are a branch of the same stock, mem- 
bers of the same family in the household of God” (p. 3). The author 
speaks of the defects of the Reformation, however, and quotes the eminent 
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Church historian Brieger as saying: “It is a fact which is clear before the 
eyes of everyone who knows the inner development of Protestantism that 
to-day after 400 years we have taken possession of only the smallest part of 
the great inheritance.” And he makes this interesting quotation from the 
Swedish church historian Lehmann: “Lutheran churches do not concern 
themselves as much as formerly with dogmatic theoretic questions; they 
have become more practical inasmuch as they emphasize more individual 
renewal and social betterments, and are more busy and strive after an 
exemplifying activity in the world. In temperament they are much more 
the children of John Wesley than any other followers of Luther. The 
founder of Methodism carried through a Reformation of the previous 
Lutheran Reformation, in that he awakened to life the Lutheran 
Individualprinzip within the Calvinist communities, and united it with the 
practical morals and world-wide mission-aims of Calvinism.” 

The lecture is divided into three main divisions: I. The Religious 
Question, the Relation of Man to God. II. The Social Question, the Rela- 
tion of Man to Man. III. The Legal Question, the Relation of Church and 
State. The discussion is everywhere strong, suggestive, interesting, and 
the eight pages of notes are as interesting as the text. Our accomplished 
Bishop has here rendered an eminent service to his church in Europe, and 
English-speaking readers would find an hour of delight in a pamphlet so 
illuminating and edifying. A translation ought to appear. 

JOHN ALFRED FAULKNER. 


A Short History of the Doctrine of the Atonement. By L. W. Grenstep, M.A., 
B.D. 8vo, pp. ix, 376. New York: Longmans, Green & Company. 
Price, $3.75. 


A uistory such as is contained in this volume has long been desired. 
It is a lucid historical and critical exposition with ample quotations from 
the writers on the central belief of the New Testament. Principal Grensted 
does not attempt a constructive theory of the Atonement, but he makes a 
full report of what representative thinkers have written and indicates the 
direction in which the doctrine should be formulated for modern times. He 
makes a great deal of mysticism, and maintains that the death of Christ 
can be adequately appreciated from the standpoint of Christian experience. 

Such is the nature of the Atonement that any writer on this subject 
must of necessity deal with most of the essential truths of Christianity, to 
which it is closely related. Among them are the personality and character 
of God, the Incarnation and salvation, the problems of sin, the Christian 
life and immortality. It is also evident that no single theory of the aton- 
ing death does any more than suggest one aspect of a multiform truth 
which can never be fully comprehended in all the varied wealth of its 
divine fullness. 

The speculative mind of the Eastern Church tended toward mysticism, 
while the legal mind of the Western Church was taken up with practical 
questions. Both these types have persisted down to the present day, and 
in the restatement of Christian doctrine—one of our urgent duties—both 
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tempers must be reckoned with in the interest of the synthesis of truth. 
It is interesting te follow Mr. Grensted as he impartially estimates the 
various theories which have held sway at different periods in the thought 
and life of the church. It is furthermore worth remembering that the 
church has not pledged itself to any particular theory. “There is not, and 
has never been, any possibility of an appeal to authoritative statements 
which might serve to limit the fleld of inquiry. Speculation has been 
wholly free, unchecked, save in rare cases, such as that of Abelard, by the 
pressure of any traditional orthodoxy.” 

The emphasis in recent years has been laid on the moral theory. Its 
merit lies in the fact that it refuses “to believe anything less than the 
highest of God, to bind him by any metaphor which would make his action 
appear partial and onesided.” But its weakness is that it has “no clear 
conception of sin as a positive power of evil in the soul and no account of 
the way in which the soul is enabled to break away from this power, to 
enter the fellowship of the sons of God.” In this respect, the Penal theory 
is more outspoken and its two notable advocates of recent date were Dr. 
R. W. Dale and Principal James Denney, although their argument was con- 
siderably weakened by failure to reckon with the mystical element in 
Christianity. A similar lack is noticeable in certain exponents of the 
moral theory, such as McLeod Campbell and Benjamin Jowett. On the 
other hand some who upheld it separated the Incarnation far too much 
from the Cross and Atonement, so that there was a weakness in the mysti- 
cal union they espoused. We have in mind such thinkers as Principal J. 
Caird and Bishop Westcott. But in the case of all writers, ancient and 
modern, “we find deficiencies made good by the introduction of ideas of a 
widely different character.” 

Any theory is, however, shorn of much of its appeal if it does not deepen 
the sense of guilt by a view of the Cross and point out how it can be re- 
moved by the acceptance of the vicarious life. “The Cross is central—not 
as involving anything retributive, not as penal, save from the point of 
view of earthly justice—but as the voluntary and self-imposed destruction, 
through a perfect obedience, of everything that could be made an avenue 
for sin. It is the consummation of a life-long Passion, wrought through a 
perfect obedience; and without it that Passion would fail of completeness, 
and it is the Cry of Desolation from the Cross which marks both the com- 
pletion of the Incarnation, in Christ’s assumption of human guilt, and the 
completion of the offering of penitence which puts that guilt away.” 

Throughout this excellent volume the reader is confronted by the two 
great forces which have consistently molded the history of Christian doc- 
trine. One is the force of the original fact of Jesus Christ; the other is 
the force of a present experience. It is in respect of the second force that 
the significance of mysticism becomes so compelling. And related to it is 
the problem of personality, which demands thorough investigation in the 
light of psychology. “To speak of God as Ruler, Judge, o7 even as Father, 
is but to use a partial and necessarily one-sided metaphor. But when we 
speak of Him as Personal we use a term within which is contained all the 
meaning which our human personality but faintly shadows forth. In the 
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word ‘person’ is contained that which we need to a true doctrine of Atone- 
ment. No theory can stand which makes God less than personal, in the 
fullest sense in which man can understand the term.” We hope Mr. 
Grensted will develop this thought in a second volume and furnish a con- 
structive interpretation of what it involves. 

For the present we are thankful to him for this valuable history be- 
cause it carefully follows the course of thought during the Christian cen- 
turies and gives the background for the next step toward a richer com- 
prehension of what Dr. Dale described as the triumphant theme of every 
New Testament writer. No subject should command more attention from 
preachers, and this sfudy by Principal Grensted greatly aids to clarify and 
steady the thought of those who are called upon to proclaim the unsearch- 
able riches of Jesus Christ, the Eternal Redeemer. 


What is the Kingdom of Heaven? By A. Ciurton-Brock. 12mo, pp. 152. 
New York: Charles Scribner's Sons. Price, $1.75. 


Doema is the official pronouncement of church courts, which assumes 
a rigid and authoritative form to be accepted often on pain of excom- 
munication. Doctrine is the explanation of religion, and it is dynamic 
and expansive according to the vitality of the religion so expounded. 
Dogma is the weapon of the ecclesiastic, doctrine is the tool of the 
teacher. The failure to distinguish between the two has produced end- 
less controversies and misconceptions. One of the writers who are helping 
us to clear thinking is a layman. Mr. Clutton-Brock is an artist by 
profession, who since the war has become a prophet and a preacher. 
The transition is not difficult to understand, for the artist is a man of 
perception who imparts directly the impression of his vision of reality 
to others. In a deep sense Christ is “an artist, telling us how to do this 
and that so that we too may become artists, and may attain, through the 
right practice of our art, to the conviction of the great artist... . Our 
business, as Christians, is to practice the art of life under his direction, 
in the hope that we shall attain to his certainty (of God) and hand on 
the craft and the certainty to others.” If we take Christ seriously and 
not lazily, we can understand the power of his counsel, “Seek ye first 
the Kingdom of Heaven and its righteousness.” Our hesitation to do so 
is for the same reason that kept the rich young man from attaining 
perfection. Our possessions, whatever they are, of wealth or prejudice 
or pride, put us in a wrong relation with men and make us futile. This 
is because we are blind to the grandeur and fullness of Christ’s ideal. 
We thus travel in a circle of vain endeavors and fruitless results. 

It is well to have our beliefs jostled by an unconventional writer 
who spares nothing in his determination to present a constructive exposi- 
tion of what Christ regarded as the deepest reality. His doctrine of the 
Kingdom has reference to the whole mind and nature of man and to all 
human activities, for man is related to the universe in all his faculties. 
A right relation is possible only through conversion of both the reason 
and the will. The skeptic fails because he relies exclusively on the 
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reason and so reaches negations. The religionist fails to achieve unity 
of life because he suspects the reason and insists on the will to believe 
which really inhibits belief. “Actual Christianity has always been 
infested by the heresy of mere emotion which produces sentimentality; 
and by the counter-heresy of mere thought, which produces all the 
lunacies of arid affirmation.” Salvation, as popularly understood, is 
moved by an egotistic impulse. “Always the hope of the redemption of 
mankind has been confused with the hope of private salvation. The error 
of the church has been to give up the greater hope for the smaller.” The 
attempt of the ecclesiastic to emphasize sacramental grace is thus in 
utter violation of Christ's teaching. To be sure, our author lays stress 
on penitence, conversion, worship, fellowship; but his standpoint is that 
of the whole and not the part, of all mankind and not only a select 
coterie of self-satisfied individuals. One reason why Christ’s teaching 
has been misunderstood is that he first spoke to people who were unused 
to ideas and who were morbidly concerned with conduct. They were 
therefore incapable of grasping the full content of that intense utmost 
reality, which is God, who is at the center of all life and who controls 
all human activities with a view to the complete redemption of all man- 
kind. The Beatitudes are discussed with striking suggestiveness. They 
are all “blessings upon those who have ceased to demand. The poor in 
spirit, the meek, the merciful, the peacemakers, are those who have 
forgotten their own demands upon life, and who therefore see what life 
has to give them. .. . All that is best worth having comes to him who 
does not insist on his right to anything. If your mind is set on your 
right to anything, you can enjoy only the maintenance of your right, 
not the thing itself. Men who fight for the earth and gain whole tracts 
of it for themselves have, in the very fighting, lost the power of enjoying 
it.” This teaching is a final criticism of the practice, far too common, 
of people who are forever rushing and struggling but who do not live 
at the heart of things. To the charge that this is mysticism, the reply 
is made that while one type of mysticism is vague in speech and removed 
from earth, “the mysticism of the Kingdom of Heaven is concerned with 
conduct just as much as with feeling and thought.” 

The logic of this doctrine is irresistible and it is suggestively set 
forth in two chapters on the political and individual bearings of the 
Kingdom. “Political action is the effort of a society to exercise its 
common will; and the effort itself implies that that society has a 
common will which can be discovered and acted upon by political means.” 
But in actual practice there is a clash between the conflicting wills of 
different classes, with the inevitable confusions and disasters which 
continue to afflict society and the nations. Democracy implies that there 
is a common will, but it can never be adequately expressed apart from 
the logic and life of the Kingdom of Heaven. Apply this principle to the 
industrial world and it will be seen that the problem of capital is not of 
ownership but of use. “Capital itself is the superfluous energy of man- 
kind,” but it can be directed aright only as there are individual knowledge, 
energy and genius. The director of energy and those who are directed 
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must, however, be controlled by the same aim, which is the well-being 
of mankind. So also for effective worship we need architecture and 
music and indeed ali the arts in their highest splendor. From these 
and other considerations it follows that our acceptance of the fact of the 
Kingdom of Heaven brings us happiness and peace; and our refusal of 
it, due to insensitiveness and pride, brings us misery and bewilderment. 
The chief mission of the church then is “to assert that there is a real 
kingdom, to be found only by men in fellowship, each one learning to be 
aware of his own refusals, and ridding himself of them by helping 
others.” Mr. Clutton-Brock has written a strong book which is worthy 
of the earnest study of all who are concerned in translating Christian 
ideals and principles into daily practice. 


Education for Democracy. By Henry Frepertck Cope... 12mo, pp. 275. 
New York: The Macmillan Company. Price, $2. 


A National System of Education. By Water Scotr ATHEARN. 12mo, 
pp. 132. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50, net. 


The Malden Survey. Compiled under the Direction of Water Scorr 
ATHEARN. 12mo, pp. 213. New York: George H. Doran Company. 
Price, $2.50, net. 


How to Teach Religion. Principles and Methods. By Gerorce HERBERT 
Betts. 12mo, pp. 223. New York: The Abingdon Press. Price, $1. 


Talks to Sunday School Teachers. By Lurner ALLAN WEIGLE. 12mo, 
pp. 188. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. Price, $1.25, net. 


Training the Devotional Life. By LuTner ALLAN WEIGLE and HENry 
HALLAM TweEeEpy. 12mo, pp. 90. New York: George H. Doran Co. 
Price, 75 cents, net. 


Story-Worship Programs for the Church School Year. By Jay 8S. STOWELL. 
12mo, pp. 156. New York: George H. Doran Company. Price, $1.50, net. 


Tue status of Protestantism is alarmingly insecure with regard to 
religious education. We talk about the evangelization and Christianiza- 
tion of the world without realizing that we first need to set our own house 
in order, There are twenty-seven millions of children and young people 
in this country who are growing up in “spiritual illiteracy” and another 
sixteen million who receive the merest apology for religious instruction 
under Protestant auspices. Our makeshift methods were doubtless the 
best we could follow in a former day, but the time has come seriously and 
emphatically to call a halt to our amateurish ways, with immature and 
untrained teachers and officers, a superficial curriculum and penurious 
policies. The almost universal slump in the Sunday schools of all the 
churches is the harvest of what was sown with good intentions, to be 
sure, but in mistaken ways. 

The need for reform is not being advocated by theorists but by ideal- 
ists, who realize that religious education must be placed on a more sub- 
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stantial basis. There are encouraging signs of a better day. A few dis- 
cerning souls understand what should be done, but they are like a voice 
in the wilderness. Until this urgent question is soberly faced by the 
ministry and the laity, and the conscience of the church is roused, the 
prospects of a radical change are remote. A few of the recent books are 
here noticed, as indicating the trend of things and the direction in which 
we should go, and that without delay. 

Dr. Cope, General Secretary of the Religious Education Association, 
has written several books setting forth the new program of the Sunday 
school. In his latest book he relates the problem to the ideal of democ- 
racy, which is essentially a religious concept, and, like religion itself, 
is “not an affair of a social contract, based on rights granted by authority, 
but an affair of the spirit.” He is right that “Churches in a community 
are commonly small islands of intellectual, or of emotional coherence in 
a sea of practical indifference. Few are social leaven; most are more 
nucleative than disseminating.” We must relate the church more thor- 
oughly to the school, the home, the community, the college, if we are to 
help solve the problems of world living. The character of the education 
for a democracy is clearly outlined. Dr. Cope is outspoken in pointing 
out our shortcomings and he is suggestive in showing how they might be 
overcome. Much senseless talk has been indulged in on the Bible in our 
public schools by those who do not understand that this heritage of Democ- 
racy is necessary for moral and civic training and for a liberal education 
in literature and the fine arts. The last two chapters, on “The Realization 
of Democracy” and “Democracy in the Crucial Hour,” sum up the definite 
message of this book. 

Some aspects of this question are further developed by Professor 
Athearn. His book is a searching diagnosis of our public school curricu- 
lum. Last year there appeared a book on The German Conspiracy in 
American Education by Gustavus Ohlinger, which laid bare the subtle 
Teutonic attack on our national integrity. Professor Athearn’s volume 
exposes other serious dangers which are a veritable menace to our security. 
We must certainly take time by the forelock. Quite to the point are two 
chapters on “A National System of Religious Education,” which discuss 
some of the methods now being used. The course which he advocates is 
to establish “a system of church schools, extending from our Christian 
homes to our graduate schools of religion.” How this might be carried 
out is shown with a clear grasp of all the factors involved. 

The utter inadequacy of the churches to cope with the business of 
religious education is impressively proved in The Malden Survey. A 
study of seventeen Protestant Churches in Malden, a typical American 
city, with numerous diagrams and illustrations, makes clear that we have 
been trifling with our problem. No local church can meet the needs. It 
can be best done by community effort, as suggested by Dr. Cope and as 
specifically shown by Dr. Athearn with reference to the “Malden Plan,” 
which has passed the stage of experiment and is bearing fruit. The prob- 
lem of religious education is definitely a problem, or rather the problem 
of the churches, and it can be solved by larger denominational and inter- 
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denominational coordination. The question of financing such an enterprise 
is not quite as serious as may be imagined. More important than that is 
the question of local leadership, and where found, in city, town or village, 
other difficulties can be overcome. 

The content of religious education is well analyzed by Professor Betts, 
who treats of this and other matters with insight. He realizes that it is 
more difficult to teach morals and religion than arithmetic and geography. 
Then there are the discouraging features of poor class-room facilities in 
most churches, of ill-adapted lesson material and of the lack of mental 
readiness on the part of the pupils. How these difficulties might be over- 
come is well discussed. Every chapter is clearly written, but special 
mention must be made of the chapters on “The Fourfold Foundation,” 
“Religious Attitudes to Be Cultivated,” “The Technique of Teaching,” 
“Making Truth Vivid,” and “Types of Teaching.” The test of success is 
not to be measured by attendance but by the pupil’s response to our 
efforts. “We have failed except as we have caused the child’s spiritual 
nature to unfold and his character to grow toward the Christ ideal.” 

The crucial problem is that of the trained teacher. On this subject 
Professor Weigle’s volume is intensely practical “A common bane of 
Sunday school teaching has been the haziness of the teacher’s own ideas 
concerning the truths of religion. Too many teachers are just good well- 
meaning Christian folk, whose beliefs are rooted in a surface soil of 
authority or convention and ultimately grounded in a loyal devotion to the 
right as it is given them to see the right, but who have never attained to 
any clear and consistent view of just what they believe and why they 
believe.” The charge is not any too severe and this is the time for plain 
speaking. If teachers could only be induced to read this book—in many 
respects the best on the subject—our hopes of improvement might be 
quickened. But most of our teachers do not read and many of them do 
not take the church papers and they live from hand to mouth. There’s 
the rub. 

Religious education has to do with the development of character. 
Reverence is an important item. Religion is a life, and teaching religion 
has to do with the development of this life. Prayer is the vital breath of 
the soul, but as people must learn how to breathe in the interest of health, 
so must we be taught how to pray, how to offer praise and how to be wor- 
shipful. These questions are dealt with by Professors Weigle and Tweedy 
with a delicate sense of values. Their little book merits the consideration 
of teachers and officers. 

The confusion in many church schools is pathetic and it is proverbial 
in regard to the opening exercises. As long as this continues there is a 
poor chance for Christian culture, and the brief period of instruction, such 
as it is, with many interruptions, is practically ineffective. Much of this 
can be avoided by those who would use Mr. Stowell’s volume. 

Oscarz L. JoserH, 
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Jesus—The Master Teacher. By Herman Haprect Horne, Ph.D., Professor 
in New York University. 12mo. Association Press. 


Proressorn Horne, by the grace of God, is both a Christian and a 
teacher, eminently fitted to write on “Jesus—The Master Teacher.” 

Much has been said and written tangential to the subject. Professor 
Horne draws chords through it, and most of them are diameters—pene- 
trating the center. 

The concaveness in revivalism to-day demands convexity in the 
teaching element of Christianity. Big does this bulk in possibilities for 
the advancement of the Kingdom. 

Professor Horne gives the psychology of attention and shows how 
admirably Jesus both paid attention and received it through ad- 
vanced messengers, quick successive scenic thought—abundant in the 
familiar, illuming the unfamiliar. His walks with his pupils, even his 
posture is not overlooked, while his personalit that unanalyzable “z,” is 
apprehended. 

The “point of contact” is a sine qua non. There is no second until 
it has been accomplished. Professor Horne shows this effected by Jesus 
with his disciples, with the mass, with publicans and sinners and remade 
as in the case of Peter. 

A “good mixer” is a rdle in which the best intentioned teacher or 
preacher is liable to strike the rock of Scylla or Charybdis. The Master 
Pilot is charted sailing between the two. ; 

Not a reputable ocean steamer but has a port. Ships with none are 
derelicts, Ishmaels on the sea. Those who teach aimlessly should be 
weighted with a specific gravity exceeding water, thereby securing them a 
point of contact with the sea bed. The following aims are enumerated of 
the Great Teacher: Physicai, to help men’s bodies; moral, to raise its high- 
est standard; intellectual, to teach spiritual truths; patriotic, to enjoin 
law-abiding citizenship; vocational, which he exemplified by social and 
economic virtues. His aims nineteen hundred years after are acclaimed 
the loftiest. 

In the days of Socrates, Plato and Aristotle, the deep concerns of life 
were conversed about in public and private. Their recorded views have 
instructed the world. Professor Horne points out how Jesus illustrated 
the two essentials of conversation, a good mind and a good heart, without a 
blemish. 

A score or more questions Jesus asked are listed. Their nature and 
his manner of putting them, provoking the fullest soul disclosures, con- 
firms one of his reputed sayings, “They who question shall reign.” The 
tact, charm, instructiveness of his answers are shown as well as the sig- 
nificance of those that were indirect and in the form of story. His silence 
speaks. Questions at no time ever caught him, like Homer, nodding. 

Professor Horne appraises the value of the story in teaching. Para- 
bles, or stories, weré an outstanding feature in the discourses of Jesus, 
His source material was from the inanimate, plants, animals, and men. 
He discerned everywhere the analogues, resemblances, and contrasts be- 
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tween the material and the spiritual. His stories are perfect in the four 
canonical parts. The Good Samaritan is “the world’s greatest short story.” 

The Master’s knowledge of the Old Testament is copiously used by 
him to infix spiritual truths. The inference his followers ought to make 
from this shouid be unmistakable. 

To-day the “Project” method is receiving deserved recognition. As 
yet religious education has only a bowing acquaintance with this plan 
which so vitally connects the pupil with actual life situations. Jesus is 
shown to be master of occasions as he finds them, or as they may be 
created by him. 

Several chapters are given to the use Jesus made of the concrete and, 
its nearest of kin, symbols, the law of apperception. In these, as well as 
throughout the book, appropriate scriptural citations are abundant. 

The relative value of labor bestowed upon the individual and upon 
the multitude Professor “orne concludes with: “Jesus began with in- 
dividuals, continued with c..wds, and ended with individuals, during the 
three successive main periods of his ministry. He worked by preference 
and most successfully with individuals, because of the very nature of 
crowds. In fact he did not trust crowds, nor himself to them, as he 
trusted individuals.” 

Our teaching is culpably indifferent to the relation between impres- 
sion and expression. “No impression without expression,” Professor 
Horne recognizes as of cardinal importance in the teaching of Jesus, with 
whom idees are functions of acts rather than acts of ideas. “By their 
fruits ye shall know them.” 

The ideas, feelings, and acts of Jesus in behalf of children are to-day 
the best that are known to education. Professor George H. Palmer, the 
inspiring teacher of hundreds of Harvard men, in writing on the accumu- 
lated intellectual wealth of Jesus, reminds us that he who was its best 
example took “thirty years for acquisition and three for bestowal.” This 
should be bound before the eyes of those candidates for the ministry who 
are prone to short-circuit preparation. 

We wish the author had been less reserved in the chapter on “Motiva- 
tion.” The work as a whole is admirable, and should be read by all our 
preachers and teachers. It bristles with thought-quickening questions. 
The author is skilled in the practice of educational maieutics and will keep 
his readers, not at a twilight, but at a noonday wide-awakeness. Unsur- 
passed by any in the field of religious education, this workman, thoroughly 
furnished, has given us a book which will further a revival of religious 
education, on the eve of which we now are. It will be influential in chang- 
ing the present scant accommodat‘ons secular keepers assign Jesus in the 
Educational Inn to the central room whence his rays shall illumine all 
other occupants and the whole fabric. W. J. THOMPSON. 
Drew Seminary. 
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A READING COURSE 


The Originality of the Christian Message. By H. R. MacxrntosnH, D.D., 
D.Phil. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. Price, $1.75. 


Tus volume is in many ways a pioneer contribution to Christian The- 
ology studied in the light of the ethnic faiths. The survey is quite com- 
prehensive, and while extended references are made to Buddhism and 
Hinduism, there is also much to the point about the religions and cults 
of the first century with which Christianity came in contact and into 
collision. The book is of interest to the foreign missionary and also to 
the preacher at home, who needs to have a fuller understanding of the 
genius of the Christian religion. Thus only can we appreciate its origi- 
nality and realize that the gospel is a living thing, with a vital impulse 
that is inexhaustible and capable of progressive interpretations, in har- 
mony with “its unexplored potentialities and its inherent creative powers.” 

What is Christianity? Dr. Mackintosh answers briefly but satisfac- 
torily. It is “in essence, fellowship with God mediated through Jesus 
Christ.” It brings us into . mmunion with God not only as isolated indi- 
viduals but in a community of faith. What this implies as to a definite 
view of the world and an attitude to it is developed with a wealth of 
thought and learning. The first lecture, on “The Meaning and Implica- 
tions of Christianity,” is an expansion of the definition of Christianity, 
“the climax and crown of other faiths in their nobler meaning.” It was 
not original in its problems nor in some of its ideas and phrases, but in 
the personality of Jesus Christ, in whose life, death and victory “a new 
standard of reality and value had risen before the human mind.” Notice 
how our author explains the thought of the apostle that Christ came forth 
“in the fulness of the times,” and how conditions in non-Christian lands 
to-day are similar to those of the first century. In what respect is Chris- 
tianity a personalistic religion and how should it be distinguished from 
pantheistic religions? What is the difference between religion as a rite 
and religion as a doctrine? Why did Paul fail at Athens and succeed at 
Corinth? The answer to this last question will indicate the efficiency of 
our own preaching. 

The truth of the Trinity gives newness and distinctiveness to the 
Christian idea of God. Other religions have the idea of a Trinity, but it 
involves the errors of polytheism and pantheism. It is largely a meta- 
physical abstraction without any historical basis. The Christian Trinity 
is essentially monotheistic and enriches the character of the Divine 
Father, made known by the redeeming Son, whose grace is mediated to 
us by the efficient Spirit. It is, moreover, this truth that makes Chris- 
tianity so uniquely theistic with its high ethical and spiritual features. 
If possible, read what Dr. Mackintosh has written on the Trinity in his 
previous volume on The Doctrine of the Person of Jesus Christ, from 
which we quote a sentence: “God as Holy Love we name the Father; this 
same eternal God, as making the sacrifice of love and appearing in one 
finite spirit for our redemption, we name the Son; God filling as new life 
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the hearts to which his Son has become a revelation, we name the Spirit” 
(p. 526). In what respect is Christ’s thought of God, as holiness, love 
and power so exceptional and final? Note how these three qualities are 
expounded with reference to Old Testament and Hellenistic thought. Why 
can Christianity never brook any rival? Note the advance made by Jesus 
over the loftiest ideas of the Old Testament about God. What Jesus 
taught was so singularly fresh because he made God known as the seeker 
of the sinful, as a present Reality, as having a Character without nation- 
alistic and particularistic limits, as transcendent and yet vividly near us. 

The personality of Christ—that is the crux of the whole matter. On 
this subject read Dr. Mackintosh’s volume, above referred to, especially 
Book III on “The Reconstructive Statement of the Doctrine.” Christ is 
not one of a class, nor even first among compeers. He occupies a central 
position as the Redeemer and Lord of mankind. It is as we gaze upon 
the Cross that we understand the true character of God and of man, and 
can form a searching estimate of sin. Note how this last point is worked 
out, and also the contrast between the Christian faith in Providence and 
the blighting conception of Fatalism. What is meant by the thought that 
“Christ is the distinctive fact of Christianity”? Note the fine comparative 
study of the ideas of incarnation, redemption, and mediation in Oriental 
cults, Hellenistic mystery-religions, and Christianity. The lecture in 
which this is discussed is on “The Divine Saving Activity.” 

The message of free divine grace offers redemption to the whole fam- 
ily of man. This beneficent truth is ably ¢‘scussed in the lecture on 
“Redemption as an Experience.” There were three ways which promised 
to satisfy the soul’s hunger for God. One was legalism: the experience 
of Paul is the classic instance of its failure. Another was Graeco-Oriental 
mysticism: it stirred expectations only to disappoint them. Intellectual- 
ism was the third way, but gnosis, or esoteric knowledge, came far short 
of meeting the crying needs of humanity. Note the characteristic joyless- 
ness of their votaries in contrast to the spiritual freedom and buoyant 
gladness of those who entered into union with God through Jesus Christ, 
and had the experience of the perfected divine sonship of forgiven men. 
What are the modern representatives of these ancient rivals of the Chris- 
tian method of redemption? All things considered, Christianity was essen- 
tially a new religion. This is true even when we think of its relationship 
to the Old Testament faith. Read what is said on this last point. 

The proof of the uniqueness of Christianity is further offered in the 
lecture on “The Christian Ethic.” It considers (1) the Christian moral 
ideal, which places God at the cenier and not human interest, and so is 
free from every taint of egoism, as in Stoicism and Buddhism: (2) the 
moral drawing power of Christianity which is religious; (3) the dynamic 
of prayer and the creative inspiration of the indwelling Spirit. The 
results are seen in the way Jesus has evoked in countless hearts the pas- 
sion of grateful love. In speaking of the great moral triumphs of Chris- 
tianity, we are reminded that in a sense the Christian ideal can never be 
attained in the present world order. This is because the Christian prin- 
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ciple contains vast resources not yet exhausted or even explored, and 
because the Kingdom of God has before it the prospect of eternity. What 
bearing does this thought have on Christian optimism and in what respect 
does it expose the errors of millennialism? 

The final answer cannot then be given in a merely pragmatic sense. 
Unlike other religions, Christianity has no finality. It is a progressive 
faith which goes forward in proportion as it goes back to Christ. This is 
not a paradox, for Jesus Christ is not only a figure of past history, but 
the dominating figure of all history, inclusive of the future. Dr. Mack- 
intosh is therefore justified in speaking of “The Absoluteness of Chris- 
tianity.” Those who think that there is to be a better revelation which 
shall supersede what we have in Christ are indulging in gratuitous spec- 
ulation, without any regard to historical facts. Nor do they reckon 
with the Holy Spirit, the perennial source of revelation which is new, 
so far as it unfolds “ever more largely and clearly what has already been 
imparted in the life of Jesus.” Note the discussion of the term “absolute,” 
that it is compatible with the idea of evolution which does not apply to 
the supersession of Christianity, but rather to the fuller comprehension 
of its eternal verities. “In any case, to invite Christians to hold their 
belief in the absoluteness of Christianity with a loose hand on the merely 
logical chance that something better may turn up, nobody can tell what 
or when, rather recalls the eighteenth century projector who announced 
a Company, ‘for an undertaking which shall in due time be revealed,’ 
each subscriber to pay at once two guineas, and afterward to receive a 
share of a hundred, with a disclosure of the object.” The three modern 
rivals of Christianity are Secularism, which rests on an agnostic basis; 
Judaism, which is an accredited failure, and Buddhism, whose pantheistic 
faith and ethical sterility advertise its limitations. Note how the argu- 
ment is conducted in this section and how it throws light on the peculiar 
genius of the gospel. 

The conviction that Christianity is absolute can be interpreted in two 
ways. It is absolutely final as to its presentation of the divine love, 
pardon, and fellowship in and through the personal experience of Jesus. 
But so far as the human reaction is concerned the Christian life can never 
attain final expression, owing to the unfathcmable depth of the riches, 
both of the wisdom and the knowledge of God. The failure to make this 
distinction is the cause of much confusion as to the imperial and ex- 
clusive claims of Christianity, first made by the early apostles and con- 
tinued in successive generations by all who have appropriated the opulent 
deposit of faith which is an inexhaustible treasury of divine grace. The 
question of finality cannot be answered by theoretical argument, but by 
the far more convincing argument of Christian experience. It is, more- 
over, the experience not of an individual but of the community of Chris- 
tians, whose testimony converges on the centrality, the completeness, and 
the primacy of Christ, the Eternal Son of the Everlasting Father. “The 
great certitude that Christianity is final belongs not to the sensible men, 
but to the martyrs—to all who are willing to spend and be spent to the 
utmost in a cause greater than life itself.” 
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Our chief business then is to exhibit Christ in all the sublime glory 
of his character and the marvelous adequacy of His redeeming power 
to save unto the uttermost and to the end of all time. This book presents 
the argument in all its bearings on the evangelization and Christianiza- 
tion of the world. As such it is a timely discussion of the greatest help 
to every preacher. 


Sipe Reapine 


The Faith and the Fellowship. By Oscar L. Joseph (Hodder & Stough- 
ton, $1.25). The first part deals with the essential message of Christianity 
and shows its superiority at every point to the faiths of the Orient. 

The Reasonabdleness of the Christian Faith. By David S. Cairns (Hod- 
der & Stoughton, 3s. 6d.). Lecture IV on “The Finality and Absoluteness of 
the Christian Revelation” supplements the argument by Dr. Mackintosh. 

The Faith of the New Testament. By Alexander Nairne (Longmans, 
Green, $2.25 net). An excellent summary of what is taught in the New 
Testament, with the conclusion that the faith once for all delivered can- 
not be transcended and yet is capable of indefinite development. 

For information about books on subjects of interest to preachers, 
address this department, Reading Course, care of the Mernopist Review, 
160 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 





WHO'S WHO IN THE REVIEW 


The Mernopist Review desires to give a fuller introduction of its 
contributors in each issue than is furnished by the table of contents. 

Epear S. BargutTman, Ph.D., is the successor to the late Borden P. 
Bowne, in the chair of philosophy in Boston University. It is interesting 
to note that most of our Methodist metaphysicians belong to the extreme 
right of the Neo-Kantian tendency in modern philosophy, being intensely 
personalistic in their attitude. This movement, now supreme in refiec- 
tive thought, ranges from the personalism of Bowne, the activisim of 
Eucken, the humanism of F. C. S. Schiller, the vitalism of Bergson, the 
pragmatism of James, to the far left wing in the instrumentalism of 
Dewey. A. C. Arnmsrrone, Ph.D., another outstanding Methodist thinker 
and a frequent contributor to the Review, is Professor of Philosophy in 
Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 

The Rev. Rosert Leonanp Tucker, Ph.D., who as a minister makes 
a gallant plea for the layman, is a Methodist pastor in New Haven, 
Conn. The Rev. Arto Ayres Brown discusses religious education from the 
vantage ground of his office as superintendent of teacher training in the 
Board of Sunday Schools of the Methodist Episcopal Church. The Rev. 
Harry Pressrreitp, a Methodist pastor in Oakland, Cal., sees through 
the golden beauty of our American Italy, a vision of the Florentine poet, 
greatest of all time. 

Dr. Henry Burton, a son-in-law of Mark Guy Pearse, is a well- 
known British Wesleyan preacher and writer, author of the beautiful 
volume on St. Luke in the Expositor’s Bible, and other works, 
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The Rev. Harorp Paut Stoan, D.D., Methodist pastor in Bridgeton, 
N. J., was the recognized leader of the conservative wing in the last 
General Conference. The Rev. Watitace H. Finon, who penetratingly 
finds the soul of the sermon in God himself, is himself a preacher in 
charge of the Methodist Episcopal Church, Stamford, Conn. 

The Rev. Wru1am L. Sriveer, D.D., who vividly analyzes the religious 
ballad by John Masefield, found’ with other great poetry in his recent 
volume, Enslaved, is the successful pastor of a great community 
church, the St. Mark’s Methodist Episcopal Church, Detroit, Mich. 

In the editorial departments, the Biblical Study is contributed by 
the Rev. J. Newton Davies, A.M., a New Testament scholar of English 
Methodism, who has been rendering distinguished service as visiting pro- 
fessor from the mother country at Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, 
N. J. The Foreign Outlook contains two able notes from the pen of the 
Rev. Dr. Joun R. Van Petr, D.D., now pastor at Portsmouth, N. H., but for 
many years Professor of the English Bible in Cornell College, Mount 
Vernon, Ia. 

The useful material in the Reading Course is supplied by the Rev. 
Oscar L. Josern, of Tottenville, Staten Island, N. Y. He is also author 
of a number of the book notices. Among the writers of literary reviews 
will be found also many other names of well-known Christian scholars, 
including Professors FauLKNER and THompson of Drew Theological Semi- 
nary, Professor Ismar J. Perrrz, the distinguished Semitic scholar of Syra- 
cuse University, and Grorce A. Simons, missionary at Viborg, Finland, 
formerly of Petrograd, Russia. 








